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THERE ARE NOW 1,500 ELECTRIC 
INDUCTION FURNACES IN THE 
FOUNDRY INDUSTRY... OVER TWICE 
AS MANY AS 7 YEARS AGO... 
REPRESENTING ABOUT |7% 

OF ALL USED IN 
METALWORKING! 
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IT WOULD TAKE 586 BOEING JETS... TO BRING ALL THEBEPRE 
FOUNDRY STUDENTS TO A CONVENTION™-- over 63,0008" THI 


ENGINEERING STUDENTS HAVE TAKEN FOUNDRY COURSES IN 
FOUNDRY EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION SCHOOLS SINCE 1947. |8@ 
HAVE DIRECTLY ENTERED THE FOUNDRY INDUSTRY. 
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A DESERT OF MOLDING 
SAND WEIGHING 
8 MILLION TONS! 





12,600,000 POUNDS OF KEY 
BUYING INFLUENCES! 


YOUR ADVERTISING TALKS TO 
80,000 MEN IN FOUNDRY 
..AND THEIR PLANTS 
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This page gives advertisers 
the most advantageous rate 
in the newsweekly field* 








“Where every advertising dollar 
delivers more management readers 


Consider, for example, the important field 
of technical and operating management. Here 
you'll find the prime movers behind America’s 
technical and production achievements. 

A recent survey conducted among production, 
engineering, purchasing and general manage- 
ment executives within large metalworking 
companies (listed in the Dun & Bradstreet 
Metalworking Directory) proves that Newsweek 
is read by more of these influential executives per 
advertising dollar than is any other newsweekly. 
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Why do so many management men read 
Newsweek? First, because they prefer not 
opinion, but fact —and Newsweek reports the 
news fairly, without prejudice or distortion. 
Second, because they have interests in many 
fields outside of business—and Newsweek 
covers the complete spectrum of the news. 

Every advertising dollar in Newsweek de- 
livers more of these top-responsibility, top- 
income people. Shouldn’t your advertising 
dollars be in Newsweek? Ask your agency. 


The world-wit 
newsweekly far 
communicatit 


people 
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We've got the opposition KO’ed. More people — more people by better 


Sunday paper by far — biggest In Size a0 ee es 










MEMO TO MEDIA: 


"PLEASE SEND AND BILL .. ." 





One of the sure guides to a publication's value to its 
readers is their reaction to editorial material in the form 
of purchasing reprints. If this reaction is strung and 
does not represent artificial stimulation of reprint 
purchases via the personal publicity route, then obviously 
the magazine's readers are finding the editorial fare 
worthwhile and are making use of it. 


As one might expect because of Media/scope’s concen- 
tration on material which must be of use to its readers, 
the response in terms of reprint purchases has been strong 
and consistent. This editorial concentration is the more 
effective in that Media/scope's editorial is slightly more 
than fifty per cent staff written in terms of original 
material, and completely staff written in terms of 
rewriting submitted or commissioned material for its 
special audience. 


More important than the high number of reprint requests 
received is the significance of the material ordered. 
For example, Media/scope's check lists for advertising 
buyers when analyzing specific media. Extra copies of 
these check lists are continuously ordered. They are 
important because they contribute to more careful, more 
thoughtful and better organized planning in the purchase 
of space and time, an end desired by both buyer and seller. 


To single out one important check list let us examine 
the check list for budgeters, the marketing plan approach to 
advertising appropriations, which appeared in the August 
issue. This check list did not exist anywhere before 
Media/scope's editors compiled it. They had ample help 
from others all of which is acknowledged in the issue, but 
it took Media/scope's editors to recognize the need to get 
up a head of steam on the project and to carry it through. 


One immediate result was a request from B.B.D.0. for 
110 copies of the check list for distribution to their 
"top brass". This order has since been increased to 150. 


Orders from other important agencies were received 
ranging from single to multiple orders. The New York and 
San Francisco offices of J. Walter Thompson, Campbell- 
Ewald, Young and Rubicam, San Francisco, Benton and Bowles, 
C. J. LaRoche, D. P. Brother and Co. and Kelly Nason were 
among the agencies. 


(Over) 









































































































































The advertisers were, Ford Motor Company, Grove 
Laboratories Inc., Corning Glass Works, Chock Full 0'Nuts, 
Eko-Alcoa Containers, Mobil Oil Co., Chesebrough-Pond's 
International Ltd., United States Rubber Co., Armstrong 
Cork Co., General Automatic Products Corp., Collier Carbon 
and Chemical Corp., Illinois Bell Telephone Co., Santos and 
Co., Stanley Home Products, Spencer Chemical Co., Ludlow 
Textile Products, Johnson and Johnson, Fansteel Metal- 
lurgical Corp., Pepsi-Cola Co., Roberts Electronics Inc., 
Chesebrough-Pond's Inc., Schweppes, Skil Corporation, 
Knudsen Creamery Co., The Mead Corporation, Empire Brushes 
Inc., American Brake and Shoe Co., The Creamery Package 
Mfg. Co., Bear Brand Hosiery Co., Sicks' Rainier 
Brewing Co. and others. 


Note the range of interest in the subject of budgeting. 
It covers agency and advertiser, consumer and industrial 
company and national and regional product interest. 


Over one thousand check lists have been sold thus far 
on this subject of budgeting. 


In the serious business of considering where your 
medium's promotion money may best be spent to produce 
results in 1961, consider a full schedule in Media/scope, 
the magazine whose sole aim in life is to help advertisers 
select media and markets and buy advertising more 


effectively. 
Sincerely, 


ALhy Pr0022 


A. W. Moss 
Assistant Publisher 


(This insert appears only in these copies going te our complimentary list.) 





From the Publisher's Notebook 


WHAT, EXACTLY, DO YOU MEAN? 


In this space last month (“New Words To Conquer”) it was suggested that 
the buyer of media must become familiar with the new nomenclature of 
research. He must know the meanings and the concepts behind the meanings 
of words and terms such as “qualitative analysis,” “aided recall,” “projective 
techniques.” This is because these terms, relatively new to buyers of space 
and time, are nevertheless important to them in connection with the evalua- 
tion of media. 

However, it is as important for persons associated with the buying of 
media to come to agreement upon many other terms which do not have such 
specific scientific meanings, but which are widely used in the advertising 
business. I refer to “impact,” which may mean one thing to one person and 
something else to another. Or, what, for instance, is “audience”? There are 
many usages of this term, as “average audience,” “audience duplication,” 
“share of audience,” “total audience,” and others. Or, what does “rebate” 
mean? There are at least four major definitions of this term. 

We have all observed that much argument could at times be avoided if 
the disputants first discussed the meanings of the terms basic to their argu- 
ments. How often we have found that debates are never joined because the 
two parties to the debate are talking about different things! Recently, I heard 
of a situation in which an agency and its client suffered rather strained 
relations because in an important presentation the agency thought an impor- 
tant term had one meaning and the client thought it had quite another. 
It took a bit of probing by the account executive to discover what the source 
of the strained relationship was, and both client and agency were surprised 
to find it was merely lack of a mutual understanding of a term commonly 
used in advertising. 

The importance to those in advertising of a common acceptance of the 
meanings of terms rather widely used prompted MepIA/scope to start in 
January its “Dictionary of Terms Useful to Buyers of Media.” This diction- 
ary will be concluded in our December issue. Later it will be issued as a 
booklet for the use of anyone who wants it. 

The compilation of this dictionary has been a tough task. It necessitated 
first the collection of hundreds of terms and their definitions. Then it was 
necessary for members of the Mep1A/scoPe staff to debate the meanings 
among themselves, and seek to arrive at reasonable definitions. Next, the 
definitions were submitted to persons in advertising and research whose 
judgments on the terms seemed worth seeking. The high readership that the 
Dictionary has received and the many requests for copies of definitions so 
far published seem to attest the basic value of the effort. 

“*What is truth?’ said jesting Pilate, and would not wait for an answer.” 
However, we in advertising must always be patient to find the truth, or at 
least the nearest possible approximation to it. One of the first steps in this 
process is a general agreement on terms that we use in our everyday business. 
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The Big Chief can always attract a big, 
attentive audience . . . but nothing like 
WCCO Radio with more listeners than 
all other Minneapolis-St. Paul stations 
combined! 

Besides, WCCO Radio has top ac- 
ceptance with a tremendous tribe. . . 
1,022,610 radio families in a 114-county 
basic service area. 

Watch your Big Chief smile when 
you add WCCO Radio’s lowest cost per 
thousand . . . less than one-third the 
average cost of all other Twin Cities 
stations. It’s a powerful way to take 
command of a major market. 


WCCO 


RADIO 


Minneapolis 
St. Paul 


@ Northwest's only 
50,000-Watt 1-A 
Clear Channel Station 


@ Source: 
Nielsen Station Index, 
July-August, 1960 
6 AM-Midnight, 
7-day week. 


Represented by 


CBS RADIO SPOT SALES 
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The first advertisement for the Ford 
Thunderbird ran as a color spread on 
August 16, 1954, in a brand new 
weekly magazine called SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED. 


It was the first time the public had 
ever seen or heard of the Thunderbird, 
developed by the Ford Motor Company 
in response to America’s heightened 
sophistication in car-styling. The car 
had not yet been shown anywhere, 
except behind closed doors at industry 
meetings. The ad listed no price or 
delivery date. Nevertheless, the 


320 issues and 249,000 cars later 









Advertising Director of SPoRTs 
ILLUSTRATED wired a random list of 
about 100 of the nation’s 6700 Ford 
dealers, asking them to reply what 
effect, if any, the advertisement had 
on showroom traffic, customer inter- 
est, and advance orders. 


A sheaf of wires began to come 
back. Within a few days, there wags 
unmistakable and exciting evidence 
that these 100 dealers alone had taken 
orders,in many cases with cash depos- 
its, for more than a quarter of a million 
dollars worth of Thunderbirds. 
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Since then, of course, the name 
Thunderbird has passed into the 
language. More than 249,000 cars 
have been sold. 

Was this amazing success 
merely a one-in-a-hundred case 
of a perfect meeting between 
product and advertising me- 
dium? Hardly—for since then 
in addition to 37 pages of Thun- 
derbird advertising over the 
years, SPORTS ILLUSTRATED now 
carries advertising from every 
division of Ford Motor Company 
except two (Comet and Mer- 


cury) every division of General 
Motors, every division of Chrys- 
ler Corporation, Rambler, Lark, 
and almost every foreign car that 
is advertised in the U.S. More 
than 700 firms now use SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED’s advertising 
pages, and many of them have 
success stories that in their own 
ways are equally as dramatic as 
that of the Thunderbird. 

A more accurate observation 
might be that three of the most 
important growth forces in 
America have had their reflec- 














analysi 
tions combined in a single mp > tg 
azine: the growth of famih} |, om 
incomes, particularly in thee 
$10,000 brackets; the growthd Also 
opportunities for all kinds @ studies 
recreation; and undreamed4 readers! 
growth of the suburbs int ae 
past decade. 

And thus in 1960, SPom ip mw 
ILLUSTRATED’s circulation Followir 
more than doubled, since Mrpua/s 
issue which carried that e en?”) | 
ful first Thunderbird ad; graph D 
since 1955 its advertising camion | 
nue has increased fivefold. , New Yo: 








Spo rts llilustrated circulation now nearly 950,000 week] B Msdie/scop. 
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SRDS BUYS BARNARD, ADDS DATA PROCESSING 


Standard Rate & Data Service has extended its service 
area to include electronic data-processing. This has been 
accomplished through the purchase of Barnard, Inc., 20- 
year-old tabulating and research service in New York. 
Says C. Laury Botthof, president and publisher of SRDS: 
“This step puts us two years ahead of the schedule in our 
planned development of automation and electronic data- 
processing techniques.” 

The Barnard organization will continue as a separate 
entity within the SRDS corporate structure. Phillip Wenig, 
vice president of SRDS, research division, and research 
director of MEpIAscoPe, is now also general manager of 


Barnard. 


Barnard’s services to present and future clients are in 
major areas: standard IBM accounting (inventory 
control, pay rolls, sales control) ; research data processing 
(IBM card punching, sorting, tabulating) ; special com- 
puter programming (actuarial tables, pension planning) ; 
‘Media analysis through electronic computers (Matec sys- 
fems developed by Barnard). Under this latter system, 
‘WMvertisers can secure detailed analysis of media expendi- 
tures within defined sales areas, from data that are now 
Wrailable on IBM decks. The reach of an advertising 
‘plan, for example, can be expressed in total and by media- 
‘tss dollars for each sales area. Or a complete market 
aalysis can be secured by Metro Area ranking as defined 
by SRDS in its Consumer Market Data (population, con- 
sumer spendable income, retail sales in total and in prod- 
uct categories, etc.) . 

Also offered by the new SRDS subsidiary are consumer 
studies by mail questionnaire or personal interviews, and 
readership studies using the Advertising Impact Measure- 
ment technique developed by SRDS. 


FID MEDIA TEST 

Following submission of his article to this issue of 
Mrpta/score, (“Which Medium Sold The Most Flow- 
ems?”) Dr. Jaye S. Niefeld described the Florists’ Tele- 
graph Delivery media test before the Media Research Dis- 
cussion Group of the American Marketing Association’s 
New York Chapter. Comments on the research design 
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were then given by H. Nevin Gehman, vice president, me- 
dia services division, McCann-Erickson, and Marvin Bai- 
man, manager, research projects, NBC. 


Both applauded FTD’s pioneering in media testing, but 
offered the following points for consideration: 


What FTD apparently needed most, since the service is 
well known, was repeated reminders to “Say it with 
Flowers.” Frequency. The outcome of the tests seems to 
bear this out. Thus, outdoor, which made the best show- 
ing, delivered a frequency of from 18 to 24 during the 
period it was used. Radio, which came in second, pro- 
vided a frequency of three, television, two, and news- 
papers, one. 

Therefore, television and newspapers may have been 
placed at a serious disadvantage in this test because of 
the manner in which they were used. In the case of TV, 
the message took the form of minute announcements 
rather than a greater number of IDs for the same money. 
ID’s would have provided frequency, whereas, since the 
service is well known, it hardly needed a full minute of 
explanation. 


NEW FIVE-PAPER BUY IN TEXAS 


Another newspaper combination designed to give regional 
coverage in one buy has been put together in Texas. Like 
the Georgia Group (see Mepia/scope September 1960), 
The Texas Group has been organized by The Branham 
Company; and is offered at a group open rate—11 cents 
below the total open daily rate for the newspapers in- 
volved. They are the Beaumont Enterprise and Journal, 
the Dallas Times Herald, the Fort Worth Star-Telegram, 
the San Antonio Express and News, and the Houston 
Chronicle. Open rates for the group are $2.50 daily and 
$2.41 Sunday, plus further discounts for bulk-frequency. 
Made available is a total combined circulation of 874,260 
in 153 counties. The Fort Worth Star-Telegram will be 
represented by Branham for the combination buy only; 
but the other four newspapers are regularly represented 
by Branham. Also available as an optional buy in the 
Texas Group is the Corpus Christi Caller-Times. Success 
with the regional group in Georgia prompted this applica- 
tion of the same idea in Texas. Industry sources expect 
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the trend to regional combinations in the newspaper field 
to continue. Not only do the combinations offer desirable 
regional coverage, but they also facilitate space buying by 
reducing paper work and combining local buys into an 
attractively larger dollar package. 


HOUSTON CHRONICLE DISCOUNT PLANS 


The Houston Chronical (one of the papers in the Texas 
Group) believes that it has the answer to “agency and 
manufacturer requests for a more equitable rate structure 
and incentive plans for national advertising.” It moves 
on November 15 to a new rate card that includes pro- 
vision for two kinds of discounts for national advertising: 
frequency or bulk, contracted on a 12-months’ basis. 

Discounts up to 20 per cent may be earned under the 
frequency plan, open to users of 100-line or larger adver- 
tisements (with per cent discount depending on the size of 
advertisements used). There will be six frequency cate- 
gories in a contract year: 5-time, 10-time, 20-time, 30- 
time, 40-time, and 50-time. 

Discounts up to 10 per cent may be earned under the 
bulk linage plan, open to users of 2400-line or larger ad- 
vertisements. The advertiser cannot operate the same ac- 
count on both a frequency and a bulk discount contract. 
Color charges are included under the plan. 


PLUS VALUE IN FOREIGN CIRCULATION 


More interest is being paid currently to the circulation 
overseas of American trade and professional magazines. 
Several industrial advertisers take this type of “overflow” 
circulation into their media planning now; and the new 
interest has prompted Petroleum Week to add a domestic- 
foreign run split for advertisers, available in one issue 
per month starting January 1, 1961. Advertisers can run 
one advertisement in the U.S. edition (41,000 paid) and 
another advertisement in the overseas edition (6,000 
paid), at an extra plate charge of $150. Foreign adver- 
tisers with headquarters outside the U.S. and Canada 
can buy space in the overseas edition only ($300 for a 
black-and-white page). 

Now that American industrial concerns are looking with 
new interest at markets in other parts of the world, the 
relatively small circulations that travel overseas take on 
much larger importance. This was pointed out by Robert 
E. Lewis, president, Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., in a 
talk before the Association of Industrial Advertisers earlier 
this year. 

He urged industrial advertisers to take advantage of the 
“cumulative effect of 1,500 technical and trade publica- 
tions cutting across every segment of foreign economies.” 
He suggested that when foreign audiences are taken into 
account, longer lists and greater frequency might be re- 
quired. He also suggested that copy in U.S. publication 









advertisements be reviewed to make sure that it is attrae. 
tive to foreign buyers as well as local customers. 


The plus factors: Foreign markets are hungry for news 
of industrial developments in the U.S. They read the ads, 
The overseas circulation of American business publica. 
tions is highly selective, he said. 









MORE LOCAL NEWS ON RADIO (Al 


Local radio continues to develop as a medium of informa. 
tion rather than entertainment. This is evident in changes 
in programing among CBS Radio affiliates that go into 
effect November 20. The network’s Program Consolida. 
tion Plan (PCP) has been revamped, with news and un. 
scheduled news events replacing the old, heavy diet of 
soap operas. Furthermore, at the request of affiliates, the 
present 30 hours of network shows will be cut to 24% 
hours in order to make way for the local station’s own 
information shows—news in particular. The new package 
provides for 10 minutes of news on the hour and five 
minutes of information on the half-hour coming from 
CBS; but most stations will exercise an option of cutting 
into the 10-minute news shows with 2% minutes of local 
news. Local radio stations have built their own news 
staffs to the point now where it is not uncommon for them 
to have 12 or 14 local reporters. Some of them have 
stringers in local communities who telephone their stories 


Sports, including local sports, has become a principal 
local program ingredient, almost entirely sports Saturday 
afternoons. The result for space buyers is greater oppor 
tunity than ever to use radio as a medium of great local 
personality performing a serious news and education 
function. 























Most recent evidence of business publication strength 
all seasons of the year comes from Roy Eastman and The 
Eastman Research Organization. His field force calls on 
the readers of business publications all year, and they 
report, among other things, on the percentages of publi” 
cation readers whom they are able to interview. It 
reasonable to assume that those whom the readership 
scoring interviewers can reach are also available to th § Mo(aj}’s 
publication’s advertisers at the same time. How big then 
is the “summer slump” as reported by Eastman’s 
searchers? /t isn’t! 7 


The whole thing is a fiction, according to Mr. 
research. The variation from normal contact of his it 

















ness publication audience is just as large in the summa Advertisi, 

as at any other time, the opportunity to dominate in i highest ; 

alleged “off” season seems good indeed. f “em a 
additio, 
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MeCALLS 


first magazine for women 


A SUMMING UP 


(All the figures are official and may be checked with the Audit Bureau of Circulations statements for the period ending June 1960.) 


THE CIRCULATION RECORD 





SINGLE COPY SALES (Average Issue) 





lst 6 months 1959 


lst 6 months 1960 


Average Issue Increase Over 
1st 6 months 1959 








McCALL’S 1,405,453 


1,638,143 + 232,690 











Ladies’ Home Journal 1,607,372 






1,693,279 + 85,907 








Good Housekeéping 937,340 











943,680 + 6,340 








SUBSCRIPTIONS (Average Issue) 





lst 6 months 1959 


Ist 6 months 1960 


Average Issue Increase Over 
ist 6 months 1959 








McCALL’S 4,086,119 





4,574,107 + 487,988 








Ladies’ Home Journal 4,147,945 


4,586,086 + 438,141 








Good Housekeeping 3,500,638 


FREER RERR ESE TE AS EeE RES? 








3,729,736 + 229,098 





TOTAL CIRCULATION (Average Issue) 





lst 6 months 1959 


lst 6 months 1960 


Average Issue Increase Over 
lst 6 months 1959 






































igth a McCALL’S 5,491,572 6,212,250 + 720,678 
nd ' 

alls a }§ Ladies’ Home Journal 5,755,317 6,279,365 + 524,048 
d they : 

; publi Good Housekeeping 4,487,978 4,673,416 + 235,438 
t seems 


, to the B McCall’s Sept.& Oct. circulation total smashed 
ig thes every record for every women’s magazine? The 
creulation guarantee of 6,500,000 announced for 
an January 1961 is being exceeded on current issues. 
+ his in @ he December issue, based on the most conser- 
If but § %tive estimates, will sell over 7 million copies!) 
summ@ § Advertising linage and revenue are the largest and 
ade: ° highest in the women’s field, making McCall's No. L. 
Inaddition, McCall’s is the only major magazine 
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readers and advertisers is being 
dramatically and materially ex- 
panded for 1961. McCall’s has this 
reasonable program and formula: 
for the best results, simply pro- 
duce a better magazine. 


in America with 17 months of spectacular adver- 
tising and circulation gains, issue after issue. 
The editorial program that has pleased both 


g 

































































kinds of 
advertisers © 
who can Sh 

Ta “om 
by the — 
Post’snew ~~ > 

Select-A- —— 


Ma if k ef 1. Advertisers with national distribution, but limited 
or outlets. Under SELECT-A-MARKET/NATIONAL, you Can 
ro ta mM two-thirds or one-third of the Post's total circulation for 
p 7d vertising schedule. Your advertising is evenly distributed 
city and town. Now you can put the power of the Post be 

sales plans — with frequency and impact everywhere! 



































6. Advertisers who are planning re- . 7. Advertisers with a 


5. Advertisers who need to reinforce . 
advertising in special markets. Add * gional promotions. What can you do + dian marketing problem. } 

SELECT-A-MARKET/REGIONAL to your ad- _ that’s new to excite wholesalers and ° can tailor your advertising © tr 
vertising schedule . . . and put the retailers, create customer traffic and , —running one advertise th 
Post-Influentials to work in your prob- sales? Base your promotions on a copies going into Canada, South. 
lem markets! Politz research proves schedule of Post advertising. advertisement throughout Of the n, 


of the edition! (Among the 
eral weeklies, only the Post 
this opportunity.) 4 


Media/ scope, 


that Post-influentials talk up the things 
they read in the Post among friends 
and neighbors. 


> >. * s. os > ao a 2 “@.@  @2_s @& © 2 @-e-e Ss 828 8.80 8 @ . . >. ¢ *-_ e+e @ @ 
>. 2. = = oe ee ee 6 6 Se oan eee @£ eee @ e888 e208 @e@e808e 662 © . 
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ed lisers with regional distribu- 
an You can draw the map to fit the 
for circulation to your marketing 
ted indie. No fixed boundaries. Most flex- 


behing plan available. Now you can put 
national prestige of the Post to 
with SELECT-A-MARKET/ REGIONAL! 





whose lines include 
lem. Products. Snow tires in snow 
sing (MER teguiar treads in warm. Eight- 
ement @ size in the North, four-ounce 
da, the South. You can put the in- 
the national Post behind 
in the region where it 
~with two, three or more dif- 

~ BMertisements in one issue! 


out 
the 
Post 





» November 1960 














3. Advertisers with different situa- 
tions in different markets. You can 
run two, three or more different adver- 
tisements—tailored to particular mar- 
keting situations—in standard Post 
geographical areas or in a custom- 
made map of your choice! 





4. Advertisers who want to introduce 
a new product market by market. 
Now you can launch your new product 
in selected markets with the cham- 
pagne quality of the national Post! 
Map your strategy and draw your Post 
map to fit. 


9. But your marketing problems are different! Talk over your unique prob- 
lems with your Post salesman. During 1959 and 1960, over 450 advertisers 


have scheduled $20,600,000 in SELECT-A-MARKET Space. Issue after issue has 
been booked solid. This overwhelming response is proof that SAM fills an im- 


portant need. So if you have a marketing problem, please call us. We’ll do our 
best to fit you in. Note: Availability of SELECT-A-MARKET advertising is subject 
to press capacity and book make-up requirements. 


3 EASY STEPS TO FOLLOW: 


1. Call or write your Post branch office 
for new rate card and description of avail- 
abilities. 

2. Check the accurate information in the 
rate card that helps you draw the map to 
solve your marketing problem. 


3. Because SAM is a sellout in issue after 
issue, please call your Post salesman be- 
fore setting your final plans or submitting 
them to your client. The Post salesman 
will confirm availability of your space re- 
quirements. 


POST 


To: Peter E. Schruth, Vice Pres. & Adv. Dir. 
The Saturday Evening Post 
Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
| want further information on how Post 
SELECT-A-MARKET can go to work for me! 
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WE SPEAK 
YOUR LANGUAGE 


... if you want to 

talk increased sales 

in the nation’s 2nd 
largest market 


When you want to talk 
sales up in this great mar- 
ket, you need the Long 
Beach part to do it. 


Talk Long Beach retail sales 
for example. Per capita re- 
tail sales amount to$1,627 
in Long, Beach-Lakewood. 
This figure substantially 
surpasses that of the Met- 
ropolitan Area ($1,479) 
and that of the State of 
California ($1,447). 


The Los Angeles-Long Beach 
Metropolitan Area cannot 
be adequately covered by 
your advertising without the 
Long Beach Independent, 
Press-Telegram because it 
reaches nearly 7 out of 10 
families in the Long Beach 
city zone of over half a 
million people. No ‘‘out- 
side"’ daily reaches even 1 
out of 10. 


Talk to Long Beach peo- 
ple through their news- 
paper, the Independent, 
Press-Telegram and get 
the COMPLETE audience. 


Sources: Seles Management Survey of 
Buying Power, 1960. Audit Bureav of 
Circulations. 





Independent 


Morning Evening Sunday 
LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
THE INTERNATIONAL CITY 


Represented nationally by 
RIDDER-JOHNS, INC. 


MEMBER METRO COMICS GROUP 








New Boost? . . . If history repeats 
itself, TV Guide's giant circulation 
could grow in some metropolitan 
areas a lot faster than heretofore. It 
seems that almost every time a news- 
paper adds a TV program magazine 
section to its Sunday edition, TV 
Guide’s circulation in the area jumps 
soon afterwards. With more and 
more newspapers including this plus 
for their readers, non-users of 7V 
Guide get a taste of the advantages of 
a weekly program guide. With such 
magazines being fairly loaded with 
local ads and carrying a minimum of 
TV entertainment news, it seems to 
be fairly easy to nudge the non-users 
of TV Guide into becoming regular 


subscribers. 


Versatile . . . Transportation Dis- 
plays, Inc., has been cashing in on 
suburban living and its expansion for 
22 years. While it started in business 
servicing suburban railroad station 
posters, car cards, and timetable ads, 
primarily in the New York area, it 
has now spread its activities so that 
it will handle almost any kind of 
transportation facility advertising 
medium. One of the things that has 
contributed to T.D.I.’s success is that, 
with space franchises in railroad, air- 
line, and bus terminals throughout 
the country, it is receptive to ideas 
from advertisers and agencies. As a 
matter of fact, Le Moyne Page, presi- 
dent of T.D.I., has often credited 
media buyers with advertising dis- 
play ideas that his company has exe- 
cuted for their clients. 


Easier Sledding . . . Media buyers 
who have recommended using the 
Reader’s Digest, may get help in the 
future from the Digest sales staff. The 
magazine, long confronted with the 
small-page bug-a-boo, has been pa- 
tiently studying readership scores of 
ads that have run identically in its 
book and in others. Since in most 
cases the scores have been showing 
favorable readership of the ads in 
the Digest, account and creative peo- 








ple are being exposed to the results 
of the continuing study in the hope 
that the sound of personal opinion 
will be drowned out by that of the 


cash registers. 


Color’s Climbing . . . The use of 
ROP color in newspapers continues 
to get stronger consideration at this 
time of the year for two reasons, 
First, the advertising fraternity has 
had recent exposure to color use and 
progress, through color advertising 
awards. Second, next year’s plans 
always raise the question as to 
whether or not ROP color fits the 
plans. From a reproduction stand. 
point, buyers recommending news 
paper color will be getting a littk 
more insurance in the future, in that 
the quality of newsprint and printing 
equipment is rapidly being improved. 


Night Watch . . . The new presents 
tion by Edward Petry & Company. 
which advocates using radio a 
nouncements around “shift time” te 
reach blue collar workers might re 
sult in longer working hours for tim 
buyers, and swell research files. There 
is no doubt that some industrial areas 
work time periods other than thk 
conventional 9 to 5. The question 
that time buyers raise however are: 
What do the percentages of industria 
workers represent in terms of num 
bers in the various markets, and what 
percentage of the workers in the mar- 
kets are blue collar men? 


Sound Advice . . . According te 
Dr. Frank G. Davis, research dire 
tor for the Johnson Publishing Com 
pany, advertising in Negro media® 
most effective when the copy i 
cates that the advertiser values 
Negro reader as a customer. 
tisers have found that their ¢ 
aimed directly at the Negro maf 
on this basis has paid off better! 
sales. Media buyers can better 
stantiate their recommendations 
Negro media by suggesting this # 
rect copy approach to their cresil 
staffs. 
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New Research Defines 





The Wall Street Journal's 





























ults 
lope 
nion 
the ® 
e of 
nues 
this ; 
sons. 
has 
and It you are an executive responsible for 
olan the manufacture, distribution or sale of quality consumer goods, 
is to this is for you. A 62.1% response to a mailing of 7,620 ques- 
s the tionnaires brings specific and unusual information about the buy- 
stand- : . ? 
news ing habits of Wall Street Journal subscribers. 
A This research-in-depth introduces you to what may very well be rf 
inting a concentration of the wealthiest consumer market available to 
roved. advertisers in the United States. Here is Executive Living — a 
ati market worth cultivating; a market of people who buy more, 
npany. spend more and really live better; a market created through the i] 
ee unique appeal of The Wall Street Journal for executives every- 
ght re where. . 
Te In this national business daily you reach over 670,000 subscrib- | 
|| areas ers like yourself—executives who can afford the finest. Imagine d 
a ® your advertising exposed to this kind of audience and you begin ; 
i : . ‘ , : 
4 are’ to appreciate the quality and significance of The Journal’s class 
dustrial buying power. 
yf num 
nd what : . at 
he ae Wire, write or call for this important re- 
search today. Learn the buying habits of 
me Journal subscribers from auto to stereo. 
a" You’ll discover The Wall Street Journal can 
8 1 
py ind make a difference in your sales volume. H 
lues 
. Adver 
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persistence pays off... 


Outdoor Advertising increases)c 


6-month, 12-market study shows(u 
medium for Florists’ Telegraphppe 





The following is a summary of a study conducted by the Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Association; 
12 test markets over a period of six months. 





The primary purpose of the study was to determine which single medium—radio, TV, newspaper 
Outdoor—would be the most effective in building holiday flower sales as illustrated in the postal 
at the right. | 




















The result: orchids for Outdoor! Outdoor accounted for a 79% increase over the national order | 
: ace jomparis 
rate of gain . . . a 31% increase in the value of flower sales. + 
dex of 
How FTD Study was conducted ate of inc 
; _,, pais nation 
A group of three test markets was selected to test each of the above named media. Comparabilif& the ny, 
of markets was determined by matching the characteristics as shown in the table below: ders rec 
he promo 
CHARACTERISTICS OF FTD TEST MARKETS x of 10 
IV RADIO NEWSPAPER OUTDOOR 

ITEM MARKETS MARKETS MARKETS MARKETS AVERAGE TOTAL U 
Population 850,300 907,300 1,014,100 832,400 903,522 Bay FTL 
Households 257,700 264,600 304,800 238,400 266,375 3 SELECT 
E. B. |. per Household $ 6,155 $ 6,196 $ 5,733 $ 6,327 $ 6,103 MARKETS 
Number of FTD Members 51 50 57 42 50 & TEST MAR 
FTD Sales per Households $ 1.16 $ 1.20 $ 1.12 $ 1.15 $ 1.168 Outdoor 

Radio 

Vv 
. * Pp 
The test markets selected were: The timing of the FTD Study 

Television Newspaper The test period was designated January through Sigr 
Spokane Fresno 1960—a period which included two major florists. pry Stu 
Wheeling-Steubenville Charlestown days (Easter and Mother’s Day) and one minor 
Madison Wichita ( Valentine’s Day). The campaign was timed for oe 
. pre-holiday period—as close as possible to the tim?” 4 # 
Radio Outdoor of the national schedule. ing hor 
Bakersfield Tacoma of 1 


Budgets for each of the media tested were almost combined 


Charlotte, N.C. Columbus, Ga. nik ta ili cieiaes 

Grand Rapids Des Moines : sistence une 
A group of three comparable control markets was set Central clearing house provides Yutdoor | 
up in which the overall national media mix was run. exact sales data to buy -T 
These control markets were selected to determine The central “clearing house” was an important in the 2 








whether or not the test markets in general would reflect in evaluating the media. All FTD orders mus@-Ouidoo, 
the national sales trend. through a central “clearing house” to effect p do you reac 
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volume of flower sales 79% 


























livery Association® 


to originating and filling florists. It was therefore 
ible, in the FTD Study, to get extremely accurate 
data for each of the mar- 
in the test. 


Results of the 
FTD Study 


order to establish a basis for 
parison, Keyes, Madden 
d Jones researchers set an 
of 100 for the national 
of increase in flower sales. 
isnational index applies both 


al 





Dr. S.N 
the number and value of Koma. Maida tees 


received as a result of 
¢ promotion. Based on this 
of 100, results of the FTD Study were as follows: 


ir 
Vice President and 
Research Director 





NUMBER VALUE 
TOTAL U.S. RATE OF INCREASE 


~ALL FID CLEARINGS 100 100 


3SELECTED CONTROL 
MARKETS 99 95 


TEST MARKETS 


66,375 


Outdoor 179 131 
Radio 102 101 

42 46 
Newspaper 37 64 








Significance of the FTD Study 
FTD Study illustrated 3 important facts: 









Prospects see your message again and again in 
tor. A +75 showing, for example, reaches 92% of 
“wning households in the average market . . . with a 
tncy of 15 times a month. This tremendous cover- 
combined with tremendous frequency, adds up to 
Sstence unequalled in any other medium. 


» the ti 






Juldoor is strongest with people who are better 
to buy. The #75 showing resulted in a 31% 
in the value of flower orders. 







Jutdoor reached more people effectively. Not 
doyou reach more people with Outdoor, you reach 
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Qutdoor is the most effective 


them with an unusual kind of impact. Outdoor shows 
your product in full color—as it really appears in the 
store—delivers your message with all the realism and 
power that full color provides. It has the impact of 
large size—bigness that’s bigger than life with dramatic 
wide-screen effect. Plus the impact of strategic location! 
Outdoor is out selling in high traffic areas. Your message 
reaches customers moments before they buy. 


Outdoor averages down your 
cost per thousand too 


With Outdoor you get your audience at a lower cost 
than with any other mass medium—36 cents per thou- 
sand car-owning households. This brings down the cost- 
per-thousand of your total advertising program. 


Let an OAI man show you how you can sharpen the 
effectiveness of your marketing program with Outdoor 
posters, painted bulletins and spectaculars. At his dis- 
posal and yours—are all the research planning, creative 
and merchandising services of Outdoor Advertising 
Incorporated, national sales representative of the 
Outdoor Advertising medium. Call him today. Offices 
in: Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Detroit, Los Angeles, New 
York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Francisco, Seattle. 





ADVERTISING 
INCORPORATED 


OUTDOO 


*The findings of the Florists’ Telegraph 


Delivery Association Study should be con- 
strued as applying only to FTDA and to the 
campaign under discussion. The findings 
should not be construed as a universal 


evaluation of one medium versus another. 
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SPIRITS 


Talk about vintage years! In 
the last three, wine, ale and beer 
advertising has increased 206% 
on WPAT. The secret? Our pro- 
gramming, whose uniquely still 
and sparkling properties provide 
the perfect setting for any prod- 
uct. And, of course, our unparal- 
leled vineyard . . . an area of 31 
counties in New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania and Connecti- 
cut where more than 17,000,000 
people live, work and buy in more 
than 5,000,000 radio homes. 
There’s no doubt about it: 
WPAT is a peerless seller of 
America’s leading labels. Among 
them: Ambassador, Budweiser, 
Ballantine, Carling, Cinzano, 
Gallo, Hensler, Heineken’s, Krue- 
ger, Knickerbocker, Martini & 
Rossi, Miller, Moet, Opici, 
Piels, Roma, Rheingold, Ruppert, 
Schaefer, Schlitz and Schmidt. All 
of them, in only three short years, 
have advertised on WPAT ... the 
station with the spirit of success. 


WPAT 


és 
WPAT-FM 
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“NO VILLAIN, HE” 


Ernest Dichter is not America’s 
No. 1 villain, reviews of his book, 
“Strategy of Desire,” notwithstand- 
ing. He deserves recognition for hav- 
ing sold psychological research to the 
communications field. 

As his former associate for six 
years, I remember the difficult and 
the lush days when we first discov- 
ered money, and changed our name 
from “depth” to “motivational” re- 
search. In “Strategy,” he is still sell- 
ing MR to those who fear Freud. 
Accordingly, Dr. Freud is not quoted 
there, though, by implication, he 
haunts the pages. 

The book is at its best when pro- 
viding honest-to-goodness MR data, 
moderately bad when findings are 
romanticized, and at its worst when 
philosophizing, as: “Defense of pros- 
perity . . . and democracy is also to 
defend the right to buy a new car, a 
new home, and a new radio.” 

The unromanticized data are in- 
teresting. For instance: 

e The smashing success of “Cream 
Oil Charlie” as a commercial trans- 
ferred the masculine Wildroot image 
to the new Lady Wildroot line. Wom- 
en therefore rejected Lady Wildroot. 

e Newcomers, especially in a new 
or resort area, who are unfamiliar 
with neighbors, are better loan pros- 
pects than oldtimers in old areas. 

e By wearing a Stetson, you feel 
equal to other Stetson hat wearers. 

e To sell new products, show them 
as new, but demonstrate their func- 
tions as traditional—and in intimate 
contact with the past. 

With so many good insights, why 
does Dichter overclaim? His con- 
tinued anxiety about the acceptance 
of his brand of MR may be the moti- 
vating force. 

He visualizes the Negro beer mar- 
ket as simply consisting of emanci- 
pated and unemancipated Negroes, 
neglecting data from such fine pub- 
lished studies as Professor Abram 
Kardiner’s “Mark of Oppression.” 

He contends, “Women did not like 
flowers that were the most beautiful, 
but (preferred those) which required 
little care.” Perhaps. But our own 
studies on gift-buying indicate that 
women want to see a man’s interest 


reflected by the kinds of flowers he 
chooses and how he has them ar. 
ranged. 

Despite these things, “Strategy” 
deserves the study of mature com. 
munications men. It is not for the 
over-impressionable. You must come 
to Dichter already sophisticated for 
him to be a good teacher. 

EMANUEL H. Demay 

President, Motivation Research As 

sociates. 





















CLASSROOM MATERIAL 


We are scheduling an adult ev 
class in industrial management, 
expect an enrolment of more 
100 persons representing various 
dustries in the greater Kingsport at 
I am planning to lead the discusgj 
on advertising and sales pro 
and would greatly appreciate 
ing a copy of your booklet, 
Analysis of 12 Million Inquiries,” 
Dr. Daniel Starch (Mepta/ 
January, February, March 1959), 
is believed that the information 
be of great interest to the class. 

Joun P. T 

Assistant to first vice presi 

Eastman Chemical Products, 

Kingsport, Tenn. 


ANALYSIS OF INQUIRIES 


I lent my only copy of Dr. Danie 
Starch’s “An Analysis of 12 Million 
Inquiries” (Mepia/scope, January. 
February, March 1959) to an ac 
count executive, and the inevitable 
happened. It was not returned. Pleas 
send me three additional copies. 

I'm happy my several bosses a 
Radnor, Pa., use Mep1a/score. It's: 





, In th 
wonderful magazine. 
Harvey Low “vance 
Northwest advertising manager, in the a 
TV Guide, Seattle. who ma 
develop 
on his oy 
LIKES BENNEYAN SERIES 
’ . In Space 
It’s a good series George Benneyst the time 
is doing (“Adventures in Prom advances 
tion”) in Mep1a/scope. I have 
all of them, and liked in particaly That's w 
the one on Mortimer Berkowitz. Ucts — sy 


Joun McCari 
Executive editor, Catholic Diget 
(Continued on page») 
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revitable 
1. Pleas 
pies. 
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pe. It'sa 
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...a technology vital to the men you must sell 


In the complex aerospace industry, 
advances in one technology frequently create problems 
in the application of other technologies. So each man 
who makes technical decisions must be able to relate 
developments in all technologies to their possible effects 
on his own assigned area of responsibility. 


In Space/ AERONAUTICS your advertisements are read at 
the time your prospects are keeping abreast of technical 
— looking for answers to technical problems. 


That’s why ads in SpaAce/AERONAUTICS offering prod- 
ucts — systems — and corporate capabilities stimulate 
ing action. 


415" x 18” print of this oil painting, especially conceived by Georg Meyerriecks for Space/ Aeronautics, is available without charge. 















extreme 
vironments..| 





@ propulsion @ dynamics 
@ electronics @ electro-mechanics 
@ materials @ pneumatics/hydraulics 


: @ structures @ extreme environments 
the magazine of @ guidance @ ground support 
aerospace technologies @ testing @ data processing 


space ‘aeronautics 
é 
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A Conover-Mast Publication LN 8 PI 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 








THE ACT | ON MAGAZINE OF 


THE FOUNDRY INDUSTRY 


. . the only do-something magazine about the 
technological explosion in metalcasting. 


. exclusive coverage in depth about new techniques 
and processes, research, industry and news. 


THE LI US [ MAGAZINE FOR 


MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTION 


. markets and marketing opportunities are born 


within its pages . . . essential reading for 
progressive management buying equipment for 
modern operation. 


{ 
ste — 
©: modern castings 


GOLF & WOLF ROAOS «+ DES PLAINES, ILL. » VAnderbilt 4-0181 
HAROLD E. GREEN, Managing Director 






C. A. Larson & Assoc. Dwight Early &Sons Don Harway 7 
1709 W. Eighth St. 





254 W. 3ist St. 221 N. La Salle St. 
New York 1, N. Y. Chicago 1, Dil. Los Angeles 17, Calif. 
phone LO 4-4285 phone CE 6-2184 phone HU 3-6141 






















of ALL Texas 
Business is done 

In the 100-County 
FORT WORTH MARKET 


OF TEXAS! 






25.3% 
Gasoline 
Apperel 20.9%, Automotive 26.8% 
Furniture, Household 23.6% Drugs . 25.0% 
EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME NOW 26.5% OF TEXAS! 


TOTAL RETAIL SALES 









General Merchandise 24.9%, 











@ The Star-Telegram Reaches 84.6% of the families Daily in the 
Fort Worth Metro Area 

@ The Star-Telegram Reaches 72.2% of the families Daily in the 
Fort Worth Retail Trading Zone 

@ The Star-Telegram Reaches 38.2% of the families Daily in the 


100-County Fort Worth Market 







Sources: Seles Management, U.S. Census, ABC White Audit Report, 3/31/60 


FORT WORTH STAR- 


Amon G. Carter, ir, Pres. & Natl Advertising Director 
Relph 0 Bey. Met! Advertising Meneger 






LARGEST COMBINED DAILY CIRCULATION IN TEXAS 





without the use of schemes, premiums or contests 








Just @ good newspoper’ 
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PROMOTION A BUDGET ITEM 

Your “Marketing Plan Approach 
to Advertising Appropriations” 
check list is obviously going to be 
a most useful help to marketing peo- 
ple, and you have collected a very 
complete list of the detailed steps 
that go into the preparation of a 
marketing plan. 

I feel that the layout is helpful 
and the division of the subject mat. 
ter into the various headings will 
certainly help the people who will 
make use of it. 

It may be useful, in these days of 
increased promotional pressure, also 
to include a separate sub-section for 
this area of the marketing plan. In 
some product classes, the budget for 
promotional expenditures is as high 
as SO per cent of the advertising 
budget. 

AMBROSE Apps 

Director, Marketing Studies, Le 

ver Brothers Company, New York. 


THE PRE-FILED CATALOG FILE 

Much enthusiasm has been gener. 
ated among our Reinhold catalog 
sales staff by your inclusion of Scotty 
Sawyer’s informative article “The 
Pre-filed Catalog” in your August 
issue. 

Congratulations for recognizing 
the importance of this too-often over: 
looked (and sometimes maligned) 
class of media. This is truly a fin 
example of the informative subject 
matter your publication always brings 
to the media-buying fraternity. 

Dovcxas N. Lrvineston 

Sales promotion manager, Chemi- 

cal Engineering Catalog. 


PRACTICAL, SCHOLARLY 


Just for the record, I believe | 
should tell you that your publication 
seems to me to be the most practical 
and at the same time scholarly soure 
of media information I have ever had 
available to me, and our need it 
Europe at present for this type d 
study is desperate. A new review, pub 


Media, is attempting to fulfill ths 

kind of role on the continent. I har 

recommended that they get in toud 
with you for guidance. 

ALBERT STRIDSBEM 

Account service director, McCast 

Erickson Co., Brussels, Belgium. # 
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keyed a major part of our 1959 Christmas 
promotion to a magazine advertisement 
ran exclusively in Loox, and we had one of 
biggest holiday selling seasons in our his- 
)" says Martin Master, Manager of Advertis- 
and Sales Promotion, Pioneer Industries, Inc. 


oneer has advertised its men’s wear accessories 
LOOK every year since 1952. In 1959, Look car- 
i more Pioneer advertising than any other 
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Ad 





















xd Euro Mer magazine. A full-page dealer-listing 
Jfill the #rtion in the December 22 Look, featuring 
t. I have Stretchway belt with new Changeway buckle 
in toud 


ques, was credited with helping make Christ- 
8 1959 a Pioneer sales record-breaker. 
Our Look ad started selling on the dealer 
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Pioneer 
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level,” reports Advertising Manager Master. 
“When we announced plans for the ad, so many 
dealers wanted to be listed—and they had to stock 
our belt in depth to be eligible—that we had to 
order a four-way geographic split run.” 

Consumer reaction? Says Mr. Master: “Retail- 
ers say people for miles around came in with 
LOOK in their hands, looking for the new Pioneer 
belt. One dealer got an order, with the ad, from 
Alaska! Look can take a bow for co-starring in 
one of our most successful promotions.” 

In the past five years, LOOK has gained more 
circulation and more advertising revenue and 
more advertising pages than any other magazine 
in its field. One reason for this unmatched vi- 
tality is LOOK’s outstanding ability to produce 
sales. For Loox means sales. 


People read 

TV Guide in an 
atmosphere 

of family sharing 


“They are oriented toward relatively whole- 
some family-centered concerns.”’’ This 
conclusion, of particular significance to 
advertisers, stems from the depth study of 
TV Gurmpe readers made by Dr. Burleigh 
B. Gardner and staff, of Social Research, Inc. 
The TV Guipe audience is both huge and 
rather special. It consists predominantly of 
selective viewers (73%)—determinedly 


For a detailed report on the Gardner Study, call your local TV GUIDE office or write TV Guipe, Radnor, Pa. 
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rational—who read the magazine cover to 
cover for the background and knowledge 
they need to get the most out of their TV 
watching. These families, primarily young, 
express concern about taste. They strive to 
be discriminating. They are a powerful force 
to have on your side, as important adver- 
tisers (from Coca-Cola and Kraft to Pontiac 
and Seagram’s) are well aware. 





Best-selling 
weekly magazis 


in America 
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New construction and high employment—24,700 in in- 
: dustry, 48,900 total—mean lots of business in Muskegon 
© 1 $2,000,000 Orchard View High School right now! There’s a big continuing market in cars, housing, 
a 2 ao Seat Municipal Sports Arena and appliances, home furnishings, foods and all types of con- 
oe sumer goods . . . You can reach and influence 99% of all 
families in the Muskegon metropolitan area with adver- 
tising in The Muskegon Chronicle. Put the blanket market 
coverage of its 45,000 circulation to work for you now. 


3 $3,000,000 County Building 
4 Medical Arts Center 
5 Meijer Super Market 





6 Brunswick Pinsetter Plant 


“BEST FOR NEWS AND ADVERTISING TOO” 


MTHE MUSKEGON CHRONICLE 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
B. Newmon. 435 N } wn A 
San Francisco 3, SUtte 34 7 


A Booth Michigan Newspaper 
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NEEDS AND WANTS 

I am proud of my small part in the 
role business plays in helping Amer- 
ica’s consumers fulfill man’s age-old 
desire to improve his lot, to attain 
greater comfort, to harness nature’s 


resources for his own welfare and 


convenience; in short, to live a better 
and better life. 

In our way of life, needs and wants 
are indeed virtually synonymous. The 
point at issue —the point involving 


one of our cherished freedoms — is: 
Who is to say what is a need and what 
is a want? Is it to be each individual 
who shall continue to determine, or 
shall we leave it for a self-proclaimed 
all-wise paternalistic government to 
decide? —Cuartes G. Mortimer, 
chairman, General Foods Corp., be- 
fore Sales Executives Club, New York. 


YARDSTICKS OF PERFORMANCE 


Management expects and needs — 
and I think is beginning to demand — 
more accurate, more reliable, and 
more flexible yardsticks with which to 
measure advertising performance. Ad- 
vertising managers, agencies, and all 
the rest of your fraternity are being 
called upon to develop them. Indeed, 
those you employ today are much bet- 
ter than those of just a few years ago. 
As these are used, and new ones come 
on the scene, management will expect 
an accounting of the results of adver- 
tising. It is not enough to know about 
those advertising campaigns which 
succeed. It is also necessary to know 
about those that fail. Research proj- 
ects fail, engineering designs fail, 
sales drives fail. From each failure we 
learn something, and so it should be 
in advertising. —Joun GILLIs, v.p., 
marketing, Monsanto Chemical Co., 


before ANA Workshop, New York. 


MARKETING PLANS 

I would like to comment on two 
difficulties which hamper agencies’ 
abilities to serve their clients, and are 
fairly common problems in the busi- 
ness. 

The first of these difficulties is that 
the quality of proof required for an 
agency’s part of a marketing plan is 
frequently of a much higher order 
than the quality of proof required 
from the client’s own people in pre- 
paring their sections of the plan. This 
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double standard of proof will un- 
doubtedly always exist when you are 
dealing with outside suppliers; but 
the gap today is far too wide. Top 
management of advertisers should 
require that their marketing plan- 
ning people produce the same degree 
of evidence to support their recom- 
mendations that they require of the 
agencies. This will produce much bet- 
ter and more tightly reasoned mar- 
keting plans. 

The second difficulty is the problem 
of levels within organizations and re- 
quired approvals. Too often, market- 
ing plans are subject to review by too 
many levels where no decisicn-making 
responsibility exists. 

The detailed accommodation of a 
great many points of view of lower 
level and obviously less experienced 
executives makes the plan, in many 
cases, worse, not better. This problem 
exists for advertising too. If adver- 
tisers simplify their organizations as 
much as possible and only grant rights 
of review to plans where responsibility 
for results rests, then they will get far 
better work out of their agencies and 
the agencies will be able to perform 
far more efficiently. STEPHENS DiETz, 
group v.p., Kenyon & Eckhardt, be- 
fore ANA Workshop, New York. 


MEDIA SELECTION 


How do we arrive at a decision to 
use a publication? First of all we 
attach a good deal of importance to 
the editorial content of a magazine. 
What proportion is staff written? How 
much is contributed? How much paid 
for? How many full-time editors and 
writers do you employ? Too often 
you get the feeling that the editorial 
content of a publication is a paste pot 
and scissors job. We don’t like edi- 
torial content that is made up of 
handouts written by public relations 
people. 

We feel strongly that there should 
be complete separation of the editorial 
and the advertising departments. Pub- 
lishers tend too often to assume they 
must bend over backward NOT to 
print anything that might possibly 
offend an advertiser. A magazine that 
steps on nobody’s toes will soon find 
out there are no toes around to step 
on. We take a dim view of editorial 

(Continued on page 28) 





the Reflex j 


Arthur Rothstein catches that 
between the will and the perforr 
that makes or breaks ball players, 
haps, the saddest sight in major 
baseball is the spectacle of an agi 


willing but unable to connect in the 


style. 


Good reflex is a gift of youth. Be 
naturally endowed with it. They 
give it a second thought. It's the k 


confidence you always find in thosew 


have a big future ahead of them. 


Astronomical figures today dese 
size of the boy market and the 
money boys have, to spend on 
want. Almost everyone knows 
has a good idea of it. Another 
able fact is that there are 
readers 10 years old, 11 years@ 
years old, 13 years old, 14 years ; 
years old, and 16 years old in BO 
than in any other youth publicati 


BOYS’ LIFE is the book to buy 
boys. In Detroit, Chevrolet, Ford, 
Motors and Chrysler advertise reg 


BOYS’ LIFE 
over 2,000,000 fa 


published for all boys by the Boy Scouts 


*The new Gilbert. Compurison 
Seven Magazines tells all in 
Write to Promotion Director, 
Boys’ Life, 2 Park Avenue, ~~ 
New York 16, New York, for 
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In the beginning the cats and dogs outnumbered the good 
ones. But after 14 years of winnowing out the weak, the 
trumped up, the amateur answer, INSTITUTIONS Maga- 
zine’s Food Service Award Program has gained pre-eminent 
stature as the measure of industry progress. 


From the voluminous file of entries our editors select their 
editorial wealth of photographs, charts, diagrams, facts and 
figures unduplicated anywhere. 


Experts in the field willingly give of their time to act as 
analysts (22 this year) and final judges. Scrutinizing entries 
are two of this year’s five judges, Henriette Gebert, chief 
dietitian, Passavant Memorial Hospital, Chicago, (with 
contest editor Don Morris) and Howard L. Post, president, 
Food Facilities Engineering Society. 


This unique force behind an industry’s greater efficiency 
and higher performance standards makes INSTITUTIONS 
Magazine the leader in food service equipment editorial and 
food service equipment advertising. 


Call us or Consult Your Advertising Agency. 


dynamic 
editorial 
ae - performance 
» i ® =. 


MAGAZINE OF MASS FEEDING/MASS HOUSING 
1801 PRAIRIE AVE., CHICAGO 16, ILL. 
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66] YEW months ago Ollie came to me and said, ‘Do you 


know the New York News has more high 


income readers than any other New York paper, and better 
than a half million in over-$10,000 families— more than 
three million in the over-$5,000 families?’ So we started 


to use the News heavy, and it’s paying out fine!” 
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(Continued from page 24) 

matter that has obviously been put in 
the book in connection with advertis- 
ing. — Barton A. CuMMINGs, presi- 
dent, Compton Advertising, Inc., be- 
fore NBP, New York. 


MARKETING AGENCY 


It has always been the philosophy 
of the J. Walter Thompson Company 
that ours is a marketing agency. 
That’s one of the reasons why the word 
“advertising” does not appear on our 


letterhead or in any of our house ad- 
vertisements.—WarpD F. PARKER, v.p. 
and coordinator, marketing-merchan- 
dising services, J. Walter Thompson 
Company, before Australian Associ- 
ation of Advertising Agencies, Ade- 
laide, Australia. 


DIFFERENCES AMONG AUDIENCES 


Let me remind you of the differ- 
ences Gf various audiences in this 
country. 

Let’s take the subscribers to Har- 
















KOLN-TV DELIVERS THE 
MAXIMUM AUDIENCE IN NEBRASKA* 


Gunsmoke 
Father Knows Best. . 77,700 homes 
6:00 p.m. News. . . 76,000 homes 
10:00 p.m. News. .64,000 homes 








*February Lincein NS! 
The Fel ser Hations 


WKTO-TV — GRAND RAPIDS KALAMATOO 
WHZO RADIO — KALAMAZOO-GATTUD CREEE 
WEF RADIO — GRAND RAPIDS 

WAT Ft — GRAMD RAPIDS KALAMAIOO 
WWTV — (CADILLAC, MCHGAN 

HOUt TV — UINCOUN, MEBRASICA 


YOU’RE ONLY 


HALF-COVERED 


IN NEBRASKA 





This is Lincoln-Land — KOLN-TV's NCS 
No. 3. Figures show percentages of TV 
homes reached weekly, day or night. 


You might be surprised at just how big 
Nebraska’s other big market — Lincoln- 
Land—really is, and at how economically 
it can be reached via KOLN-TV. 


During prime 6 to 9 p.m. viewing time, 
57,000 Lincoln-Land homes tune in 
KOLN-TV according to latest Nielsen. 
Compare that with any other station in 
Nebraska. 


Then compare cost-per-thousand figures 
for nighttime network shows. 

Avery-Knodel can fill in the other 
details on KOLN-TV—Official Basic CBS 
Outlet for South Central Nebraska and 
Northern Kansas. 








KOLN-TV 


COVERS LINCOLN-LAND — MEBRASKA’S OTHER 81G MARKET 
Avery Knodel, inc, Exclusive Notional Representatives 





per’s Magazine and the At/anti¢e 
Monthly. Seventy-three per cent have 
one or more university degrees and 
40 per cent have graduate degrees, 
The non-college group (those with no 
college study) is a small minority of 
ll per cent. From an educational 
point of view, the television audience, 
of course, is just the reverse: only 7.3 
per cent are college graduates. 

Now contrast the job of a //arper’s 
or Atlantic editor and a television net. 
work program director. The editor 
has a fairly homogeneous audience. 
The educational preparation of his 
readers tells him at what level to treat 
all these subjects in a way that will 
best serve and interest his readers, 

The program director, as I men- 
tioned, has a combination of audi- 
ences. His medium reaches a far 
smaller proportion of people with col- 
lege degrees, but nevertheless he 
reaches far more college people than 
Harper's and Atlantic and many other 
publications combined. At the same 
time, size of audience with less edu- 
cational attainment is greater. 

Now, the program director doesn't 
solve his audience problem by the 
logic of “either/or.” He arranges to 
provide material of interest to people 
of a higher educational level as well 
as a lesser level.—Jack L. VAN VoLk- 
ENBURG, president, M-E Productions, 
McCann-Erickson, Inc., before Ameri- 
can Women in Radio and Television, 
Nashville, Tenn. i 





SPOT PLACEMENT 


Dominance of New York City a 
the center for national advertising, 
especially broadcast advertising, is 
demonstrated in a new run-down of 
city of origin of spot radio and spo 
television business. Figures below 
come from the Station Represents 
tives Association, expressed in per 
cent of total spot business original 
ing in each city: 


Radio TV 
Peete TOE 5 .ccncicssu 59.0% 625% 
Chicago .... 18.0 18.5 
Los Angeles .......... 3.4 3.5 
San Francisco . .. 3.4 48 
Detroit ....... 5.8 16 
St. Louis ... . ao 28 
Atlanta .......... .. 30 L7 
Dallas-Ft. Worth...... 1.3 12 
Boston ...... 5 i ee 3 
Philadelphia ........... 1.0 10 
Other ...... oe 21 






—— 


100.0% 


100.0% 
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Others may specify, suggest, recommend, request... 


only the P.A. decides how much to buy from you! 


web Media/scope, November 1960 


Is your 1961 advertising schedule properly balanced? 

Today’s industrial management, design, production and 
maintenance buying influences may specify, suggest, recom- 
mend or request that something be purchased. But it is the 
purchasing agent who has the power to select the actual sup- 
plier and the share of business he will get. 

A balanced advertising schedule puts the P.A.’s buying 
power in its proper perspective in relation to the other buy- 
ing influences. The P.A. can definitely help you achieve 
your sales goal in the year ahead. 

The one publication that reaches the P.A. on his home 
grounds . . . that is read and respected by P.A.’s in every in- 
dustry . . . is PURCHASING Magazine, the logical choice 
for balancing your 1961 advertising schedule. 

PURCHASING is a magazine with stature. . . the un- 
questioned leader in its field. Its pages lend prestige and 
authority to your advertising message. Very few magazines 
in the world so successfully back up your advertisements 
with such a rich editorial content aimed directly at the spe- 
cialized needs of their readers. 

Get the P.A.’s buying power in perspective . . . get your 
advertising program in balance ...with a regular schedule in 
PURCHASING Magazine—delivering over 30,000 copies 
starting Nov. 7. 


PURCHASING 


MAGAZINE 


Sells the man who buys 


BPA 


A Conover-Mast publication 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. GD 
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MAN OF THE HOUR at Grey 

Advertising Agency, Inc., from 
9:30 to 10:30 a.m. of a typical 
media department day is the media 
salesman. The pictures on these 
two pages were snapped at this 
time on a day taken at random, 
starting with (at left) media sales- 
man Larry Wyman of McCall's 
striding into media buying arena, 
and (above) chatting informally 
with Aileen Barry, media super- 
visor. 


ig 





AT SAME TIME, Joan Stork, 

time media supervisor, sees 
Richard Hayes of Edward Petry 
& Company. The subject on this 
morning: Availabilities for Mer 
nen. 





DOWN THE HALL Eileen Cummings listens to James Garden of Sports 
Purpose of visit: to consider values of selective audience. 








ORGANIZATION 


MEETING GREW to include (left to 

right) Wyman, Sanford Reinsenbach, 
and Eileen Cummings, who work on Cat- 
alina and Revion accounts. Miss Barry 
called them in when she spotted special 
editorial section on swimming fashions 
and near-by ads for Catalina and Rev- 
lon. They questioned Wyman on future 
editorial features. Grey wants to know 


<~ > . about special buys, media trends, and 


other media information before com- 


2 IMPROMPTU MEETING DEVELOPS as Larry Deckinger, media director, stops by to ask about a petitors. 
project. The three discuss changes in McCall's editorial policy, visual look, and audience appeal. 

Wyman carried desk-top presentation of McCall's new theme “Marketing in Motion.” He referred 

to presentation and copy of latest issue, and spoke informally of drama and excitement surrounding 


recent McCall's activity. 


oe . 


a 


“~~ 


’ | al WED 


y 

IN ANOTHER OFFICE, Sanford Reisenbach (left) chats with Chandler 
Bates of Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers. At Grey there are 5,000 
media calls like this each year. To maintain its reputation as an astute 
buyer of media, it wants to be able to act quickly and efficiently. The 
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media buyers think in terms of agency public relations as well as 
media buying. They want every caller to carry away a favorable image 
of Grey as an agency—as well as to feel free to offer advice on the use 
of the medium he represents. 
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Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc. 


announces a new concept in service to th 


with the acquisition of 


Barnard 


A COMPLETE 
ADVERTISING 
MEDIA MARKE 
RESEARCH CENTE 


Phillip W. Wenig, 
Vice President SRDS, Research Division 


appointed 


Vice President and General Manager 


phone, wire, or writ 
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Specializing in the application of electronic 
computers and offering: 


— media analyses’ 


by type, market area coverage, advertising sales 
ratios 


— market analyses 


by population, consumer spendable income, retail 
sales, etc. (in specific product lines) 


—consumer studies 
by mail questionnaire and or personal interviews 
—readership studies 


the exclusive Advertising Impact Measurement 
technique developed by SRDS 


An important step in a program for developing 
automation and electronic data-processing tech- 
niques has been taken by Standard Rate & Data 
Service, Inc. with the acquisition of Barnard, inc., 
twenty-year-old tabulating and research service 
frm. As a result, integration of the facilities and 
extensive data accumulated by the two organiza- 
tions will provide a complete advertising media/- 
market research service from one central source. 







#82 PARK AVENUE SOUTH - 


ard, inc. ...now an SRDS affiliate 


NEW YORK : 


Services like these: 


Complete market analyses by Metro Area Rank- 
ings in population, Consumer Spendable Income, 
CSI per Household, Retail Sales, total and specific 
product categories—all from SRDS authoritative | 
Consumer Market Data, up-dated twice a year. 


Your advertising coverage percentages summa- 
rized for each of your product sales areas, by 
product— 


your coverage applied to household / population/re- 
tail sales of your product category within your 
sales areas— 


your advertising expenditures applied against 
product sales by area, by medium, and an adver- 
tising/sales ratio produced for each— 


your advertising/sales ratios, per thousand popu- 
lation, with the percentage of change for the cur- 
rent year, previous year, and a 12-month moving 
total— 


circulation coverages—by counties—within your 
selected product sales areas, for every newspaper 
(daily, weekly, and Sunday, A.M. and P.M.), every 
magazine and Sunday supplement—plus TV and 
radio station coverages in those same areas. 


Barnard is now completely organized to handle 
extensive consumer studies, including consultation 
and formulation of objectives, sample design, 
preparation of questionnaires, mailing or inter- 
viewing tabulating and preparation of complete 
presentations with a thoroughly experienced and 
highly conscientious staff of account supervisors 
and IBM-trained technicians. 


Additional new techniques and services are also 
planned to implement SRDS’ concept of “growth- 
in-service” to the advertising industry through 
electronic data-processing. 


In brief, with this new centralized service you can 
get high-speed, economical help in. advertising 
evaluation and scientific budget apportionment— 
“before-the-fact”—and a precise means of meas- 
uring and evaluating advertising sales results by 
products and markets—“after-the-fact.” 


TEL. MUrray Hill 9-6250 
35 


Follow the LEADER 
in Philadelphia 
and its suburbs 


Start with the basics—the A.B.C. 


The 1959 A.B.C. Audit Reports show that 
The Evening Bulletin leads The Morning 
Inquirer in circulation by 145,637 in the 14- 
county Greater Philadelphia Market . . . The 
Evening Bulletin leads in the city and in the 
suburbs. 

And more women read The Evening Bulletin 
than The Morning Inquirer in Greater Phila- 
delphia—on both sides of Philadelphia’s city 
limits. The Evening Bulletin’s female adult 
readership, reported in the 1960 National 
Analysts, Inc. study of adults in telephone 
homes, is 368,000 in the city and 372,000 
in the suburbs. 


EVENING BULLETIN LEAD OVER MORNING INQU ff 
AMONG WOMEN READERS é 


121,000 or 49% MORE in the City 
100,000 or 37% MORE in the Suburbs 
221,000 or 43% MORE in Greater Philadels 


No matter how you look at it, The Event 
Bulletin leads in circulation and readershi 
throughout Greater Philadelphia. Follow tf 
leader in Philadelphia and its suburbs—t 
Evening Bulletin. 


In Philadelphia Nearly Everybody Reads The Bullet 


The Evening Bulletin Leads in Circulation and Readershi 
...Iin Philadelphia and in Suburban Philadeliph 


A MEMBER OF MILLION MARKET NEWSPAPERS, INC. 
Advertising Offices: New York * Chicago ¢ Detroit ¢ San Francisco © Los Angeles 
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13 counties beyond the city in the 14 county 


Suburban 
Greater Philadelphio A.B.C. City and Trading 


Philadelphia: 
Media/ scope, Ne 








ANNUAL MEDIA AWARDS are es- 
tablished by MEDIA/SCOPE for accomplishments in the calendar 
year 1960. 


PURPOSE of these Awards is to encourage 
creative thinking toward the more efficient selection and use of adver- 
tising media. 


NATURE OF AWARDS: There will be 


three classes of awards: 


Class 1. Public Statements. To an individual or an 
organization for a contribution to creative media thinking as expressed in 
a public address, published article or book, or in other document. 


Class 2. Media Research. To an individual or organi- 
zation for a significant contribution to media research which has served to 
improve the delineation of media or their markets. 


Class 3. Media Technique. To an individual or organ- 
ization for a significant innovation in the use of media, in the sense of an 
imaginative or novel technique or device that may be a part of a media 
plan but is not necessarily the complete plan. 


NATURE OF ENTRIES: Entries should 
be documents, research, or techniques that were produced in the calendar 
year 1960 They may relate to any advertising media. 


; THE AWARDS: There will be five awards in 
each class. For the principal award in each class there will be a Bronze 
Plaque. For the secondary awards there will be Certificates of Merit. 


PRESENTATION : Presentation of Awards will 


be made at an annual luncheon in April . 


JUDGING OF ENTRIES: Winners of 
awards will be chosen by panels of judges chosen from the advertising 
business. 


ENTRY REQUIREMENTS: 
1. Entries may be submitted by an interested person or organization, in his 
own behalf or in that of another. An applicant may submit as many entries 
as he desires, provided a separate entry form is used for each. The entry 
blank printed on the reverse of this page should be employed or a fac- 
simile thereof. 
2. Date. All entries must be submitted by February 1, 1961. 
3. Place. Entries should be submitted to: Executive Secretary; Annual 
Media Awards; c/o Media/scope Magazine, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 














Official Entry Blank 


TO: 3 | Raa SPs Tae 
Executive Secretary 

Annual Media Awards 

c/o MEDIA/SCOPE Magazine 

420 Lexington Avenue 

New York 17, N. Y. 


a This entry is submitted for consideration for an Annual 
Media Award in Class No. 


2 « The nominee is 


(NAME OF INDIVIDUAL OR ORGANIZATION ) 


(IF AN INDIVIDUAL, HIS COMPANY AFFILIATION ) 


(CITY AND STATE ) 





( NATURE OF BUSINESS ) 


3 » The accomplishment for which the nominee deserves an 
award is as follows: 


4. Supporting data that will help the Judges determine 
whether or not this accomplishment deserves an award is attached. (Attach 
as much supporting information as possible, including copies of addresses 
or articles; published media research reports; evidence of originality in 
media techniques as shown by advertisements, schedules, press clippings, 


or other documents. ) 


5 « My nameis: 








( NAME ) 





(COMPANY ) 





( ADDRESS ) 
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WHAT AGE 
GROUPS? 


1960 
TOP TEN 
BRANDS 

CONSUMER 
SURVEY 


The Betrou sree Press 























The first comprehensive consumer product buying study in the 
Greater Detroit Market, is ready for you... Now! 

It is the Detroit Free Press ‘“‘Top Ten Brands” study of the 
greater Detroit market. It provides the only up-to-date and 
complete data on: 

Current 1960 Brand Preference Ratings of 130 different products 
and services in the Detroit market. 


Profile of the Free Press market . . . in terms of its people, their 
socio-economic characteristics and their buying habits. 


You'll find this “‘ package of facts’ a valued guide toward making 
sound marketing decisions for this area. 


Take a good long look at America’s 5th Market . . . today! 
Write, wire or phone for your copy of Top Ten Brands in Detroit, 
Michigan and get: 


A complete profile of your customers and prospects in 
Detroit. 


Continuing brand purchase data for 130 food, soft 


IN THIS goods, durable, household and drug products, plus key 


service items. 


BOOK Basic guideposts to sales-building, advertising and 
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marketing in the prosperous Detroit area. 


The Detroit Hree Pres¢g 


Wietigen’ s Only Morning Newspaper 








Delinquents 
Are Chicken, 
Texas Is Broke, 
and Other Trauma 


Before you cancel all your Texas time we hasten 
to add that the headline refers to the state of 
state finances, as seen by the searching eye of 
a KHOU-TV camera. Chicken-hearted juvenile 
delinquents are microscoped by KOTV. Some 
other trauma: WISH-TV takes a hard look at 
local school problems, WANE-TV examines 
woman’s place in the local economy, and KXTV 
x-rays Sacramento’s new gold rush. 


This collective community commentary is a 
sampling of work in progress on the local Corin- 
thian television front, a variety of riches folks 
don’t have to get up at five in the morning to 
see. The programs are set for evening viewing 
in time made available every third week by 
enlightened Face the Nation scheduling on the 
part of CBS. 


Each Corinthian station is mining this prime- 
time nugget in its own way. Local staffs, con- 
fronted with the stimulus of a programming 
opportunity in evening time surrounded by net- 
work competition, are responding creatively. In- 
stead of a canned package designed largely to 
keep one half-hour from rubbing against an- 
other, we have exciting explorations of com- 
munity life, well-budgeted, lovingly planned, 
carefully produced, and interesting to area 
audiences. 


They may even be interesting to advertisers 
—but, sponsored or not, they'll be presented 
with pride and confidence as local productions 
mirroring local conditions, in keeping with the 
Corinthian group’s emphasis on individual 


programming. 
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Responsibility in Broadcasting 
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Democratic Governor 
For NAB 


The three-year term of office of the 
new president of the National Associ- 
ation of Broadcasters will be years in 
which a firm pattern of industry- 
government relations takes shape. To 








Collins to NAB: “A ft di hall 


no further ambitions . . 


politics.” 


- out of partisan 


steer the NAB’s course during these 
possibly trying times its board of di- 
rectors has picked Florida’s Governor 
LeRoy Collins, a seasoned legislator, 
a man of unique experience in the 
key area of television coverage of 
political events, and a figure of na- 
tional prominence. 

As NAB president, Governor Col- 
lins will become the key spokesman 
for broadcasting, carrying his proved 
ability as a platform speaker into 
presentations of the industry’s point 
of view not only to government lead- 
ers but also to business groups, and 
even to the general public. 

The Governor’s leap into the radio 
and television industry started, of 
course, with his highly praised chair- 
manship of the Democratic National 
Convention, where before the tele- 
vision audience (including the keen- 
est viewers of all, the broadcasters 
themselves) he exhibited calm in the 
midst of confusion, good manners, 
and a firm determination to see to it 
that right prevailed. In his home 
state his moral convictions have cost 
him some political popularity—in 
particular, his moderate stand on the 
segregation issue. He can be expected 
to take a stand on matters concerned 
with broadcasting freedoms that is 


more moderate than some industry 
factors might wish. But as a gentle- 
manly exponent of the broadcasters 
before the legislators in Washington 
he should be most effective. 

In moving on January 3 into the 
job that has previously paid $75,- 
000 a year plus a $12,500 expense 
account, Governor Collins has ap- 
parently decided to abandon his po- 
litical career at age 51 for good. He 
fills the vacancy created by the death 
of Harold E. Fellows, who held the 
NAB post for nine years, following a 
career as station manager. 

Governor Collins is a graduate of 
Cumberland University, a lawyer, a 
World War II Navy Lieutenant. Serv- 
ice in the Florida legislature led him 
into the Governor’s chair for six 
years, and from there into national 
political activity in support of Sena- 
tor John F. Kennedy. Although he 
was chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee’s Speakers’ Bureau 
at the time of his acceptance of the 
NAB post, he declared himself “out 
of partisan politics” as of then. Pre- 
sumably involvement in NAB affairs 
will satisfy his love of political ac- 
tion from now on. 


New MPA Chairman 

Hopes for Unity 

When Richard E. Deems, the newly 
elected chairman of the Magazine 
Publishers Association, called for 
“greater industry unity” in his ac- 
ceptance speech, it was obvious that 
the plea sprang more from hope than 
from conviction. 

The magazine industry is perhaps 
more internally competitive now than 
at any time in its history. Mr. Deems 
himself, as president of Hearst Maga- 
zines, is in the middle of a bitter and 
dramatic three-way fight for leader- 
ship of the women’s magazine field. 
His own publication, Good House- 
keeping, long the leader in number of 
advertising pages, has fallen behind 
McCall's. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Deems’ hope for 
industry unity is far from idle. Maga- 
zines as a whole are doing well. This 
is encouraging, considering that 1960 
has been an indifferent year for U. S. 
business, and that magazine linage is 

(Continued on page 44) 








WE COUNT 18 
CUSTOMERS IN 
THIS PICTURE 


Why so many? Because the fami- 
ly is typical of the Holiday Extra- 
Unit Family—the family that 
buys the second car, the second 
refrigerator, the second home. 
And, we have found in a new 
study that Holiday families buy 
twice in nine significant areas: 
AUTOMOBILES: 49.5% of Holi- 
day families own two or more. 
REFRIGERATORS: 38% own two 
or more — or a separate freezer. 
HOMES: 25% own or regularly 
rent a second home. LIFE IN- 
SURANCE: 68% hold two or more 
policies. TELEPHONES: 48% have 
two or more. PHONOGRAPHS: 
28% own two or more. TELEVI- 
SION: 25% own two or more. 
CAMERAS: 59% own two or more 
still cameras. TRIPS: 61% take 
two or more pleasure trips a year. 





Holiday Extra-Unit Families are 
leaders of a new consumer elite. 
They are the families that will- 
ingly spend above the level of 
necessity for products and ser- 
vices that mean better living. 
Multiple ownership is becoming a 
new yardstick of selective selling 
because it represents exceptional 
buying action. Holiday’s more 
than 900,000 Extra-Unit Families 
are today’s most exciting market- 
ing opportunity. For a full report 
on the new Extra-Unit Study, con- 
tact your nearest Holiday office. 


HOLIDAY MAGAZINE 
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(Continued from page 41) 


highly sensitive to economic ups and 
downs. Then, too, there is hope that 
the pressure on the magazine indus- 
try will ease as maturing television’s 
tremendous gains in audience and 
revenue slow down. 

If unity among strong competitors 
is either desirable or possible, Mr. 
Deems may be the man to accomplish 
it. He has been dealing successfully 
with strong personalities for years. 


At 47, Mr. Deems has come a long 


way in the Hearst organization. A 
native New Yorker, he entered the 
communications business at 17 as 
proprietor of the Interstate News 
Service. Two years later, in 1932, he 
joined the young New Yorker in its 
circulation department. He moved to 
Esquire in 1934, as circulation man- 
ager. That was one year after the 
publication was founded. Mr. Deems 
stayed until 1939, when he joined 
Hearst’s Harper’s Bazaar. 

He was named advertising manager 
of the magazine in 1947, and five 








SK: Memphis Metro Market plus 75 other counties! 





MARKET 


with a population of over 2,500,000 having 
an annual Consumer Spendable Income 


of $2,917,353,000. 


This TOTAL MEMPHIS market ranks 
among the top 15 markets in the Nation. 


Memphis Newspapers belong 
near the top of your media list. 


WRITE FOR ALL THE MEMPHIS FACTS 


The 





TOTAL 


a Dominant 
ieee Dailies 
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200,000 
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years later was appointed vice presi- 
dent in charge of advertising for al] 
Hearst magazines. 


Mr. Deems was 








As newly elected MPA chairman, Ric 
Deems (right) offers a token of the 
tion’s esteem to his predecessor, Kent 
of the Reader's Digest. 


elected executive vice president for 
magazines in 1955, a post he 
until his accession to the presi 
of the division last July. 

Mr. Deems is a director of 
Hearst Corporation, Hearst 
zines’ parent concern, a — 
the Advertising Council, the Period 
ical Publishers Association, and 
member of the Advertising Federm 
tion of America. 

He lives with his wife and two chik 


dren in Greenwich, Connecticut. 








New Audit Bureau Head 
With the Audit Bureau of Circula- 


tions board’s recent creation of four 
new Marketing Services Committees, 
it is significant that they should seled 
Alan T. Wolcott as ABC’s new pres 
dent. 

Mr. Wolcott, who joined the ABE 
staff in 1954, spent 17 years in vate 
ous advertising and marketing pos 
tions with the General Electric Com 
pany and its divisions. 

He brings to ABC’s top manage 
ment spot a marketing orientation, 
where his predecessor, James & 
Shryock, had a background in pa 
lishing. 

During his six years with the 
Mr. Wolcott has worked closely 
Mr. Shryock on ABC man 
affairs; and also spent time in! 
field, working on actual cire 
audits. 

What changes can be sid 
under the new president? My 


(Continued on page 
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LONG 
REACH! 


(more than 9 out of 10 homes ) 


HIGH FREQUENCY! 


(over 20 exposures per month } 


New measurements confirm General Outdoor’s 


Amazing Coverage of Households! 


We've always had it—but we never knew how big we had it! Now, thanks to the 
44-year study by the famed traffic engineering firm of Wilbur Smith and Associates, 
sponsored by the Outdoor Advertising Association of America, we have household 
coverage figures for General Outdoor markets that are real eye-openers! 

For example, take our Indianapolis market. A typical poster showing there (48 
posters) produces this coverage of all car-owning households in the county: 


44.2% coverage in 1 day, * 91% coverage in 1 week * 97.5% coverage in 1 month 


Individual cars pass a typical showing with a frequency of 23.2 times a 
month—and each car represents a household on its way to earn money 
or spend it. 
Coverage curves based on the Smith study tell a similar story for other GOA 
markets. We now invite you to compare General Outdoor to any other medium 
for both reach into homes and frequency of exposure! 


~~ 
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Covers 1800 Leading Cities and Towns 








Almost 17 billion dollars in food store sales alone! That’s what was missed in the top 15 markets 
last year by advertisers who cry about lagging profits, but refuse to recognize the steady shift 
of psople and money to suburban and “extra-urban” areas. (During 1959, 67% of all food store 
sales in the top 15 markets were accounted for by non-city retailers! ) 

Nowadays, advertising must travel farther, sell more. That’s why spot television is the 
choice of today’s advertiser. No other medium provides freedom of market selection, together 
with the unbeatable, marketwide selling impact of television’s sight, sound and motion. 

No need for you to join the tearful. Our new “Telemarketing” study will give you a clear- 
eyed view of today’s sales picture, plus the first authoritative forecast (by Market Statistics, 
Inc.) of what the picture will be like in 1965. For your copy, telephone PLaza 1-2345 or write to 
485 Madison Avenue, New York 22, main office of CBS TELEVISION SP®©T SALES 








Representing WCBS-TV New York, KNXT Los Angeles, WBBM-TV Chicago, KMOX-TV St. Louis, WJXT Jacksonville, WCAU-TV 
Philadelphia, WTOP-TV Washington, KOIN-TV Portland, WBTV Charlotte, WBTW Florence, and the CBS Television Pacific Network. 


“Does he 

know 

what he’s 
missing?” 





(Continued from page 44) 

First, Mr. Wolcott leads a fairly 
new, but well-trained management 
team —the “second generation” of 
ABC management. : 

Second, Mr. Wolcott has frequently 
expressed his concern for bettering 
ABC’s product. With his marketing 
background, he is certain to use his 
influence in suggesting improvements 
in ABC’s reports and circulation data 
services. 

Third, Mr. Wolcott has been deeply 


enmeshed in the discussions concern- 


ing ABC’s current challenges: the 
discussions of a single auditing or- 
ganization; new auditing procedures; 
the development of new techniques 
for circulation fact reporting; the dis- 
cussions on related market area sta- 
tistics and their relationship to ABC 
reports. 

Fourth, Mr. Wolcott joined the 
ABC staff as director of public rela- 
tions, later becoming vice president 
and then executi.e vice president. 
During his six years with the ABC, 
he has been in charge of the bureau’s 





Who is 


transportation management? 





Traffic executives in shipper companies. They buy c Ic is 
freight transportation, warehousing, port services. -- !! =! - 
They influence purchases of materials handling and i 
packaging equipment. = 











Members of federal and state regulatory agencies, 
such as ICC, CAB, FMB. Their decisions affect all 


transportation. 





Traffic, financial and operating executives in com- 
mon carrier companies. They influence purchases of 
rail and highway equipment, materials handling, 
communications equipment, systems and procedures. 


cam 
Bini 





What one magazine 
do they all read? 





Decision-making men in all three groups read — have to 
read — TraFFic Wor.p, the weekly newsmagazine of 
transportation management .. . because this is the one 
and only source of detailed, accurate news, rates and 
regulatory data covering all forms of transportation 
and analytical articles on technology and regulatory 
law. Ask Trarric Woritp (230 Park Avenue, New 
York 17) for a copy of the 16-page booklet, “The 
Transportation Management Group.” 
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public relations program. As presi- 
dent, he will certainly push a pro- 
gram of greater articulateness on the 
part of the bureau. 

Mr. Wolcott was described as “g 
man on the go” when he first joined 
the ABC staff. He hasn’t stopped yet. 
He speaks to an average of 40 adver. 
tising and publishing groups a year. 
He has written a series of articles for 





Alan Wolcott of ABC: Marketing man with 
audits on his mind. 


Mep1A/scope, on the use of ABC re- 
ports (the next scheduled to appear 
in December). 

At 44, Mr. Wolcott looks to a 
“new era” in which ABC will provide 
greater service to the advertising and 
publishing industry. : 





NEW ENGLAND GROUP ELECTS 
New president of the New England 


Media Evaluators Association is Wil 
liam H. Monaghan, director of media 
and research, John C. Dowd, Ine. 
Mary A. Hickey, media director, 
S. Gunnar Myrbeck & Co., is secre 
tary-treasurer of NEMEA for the 
1961 season. 


A CORRECTION 


The cumulative linage trend for news 
papers, covering the first seven months 
of 1960, and published in the September 
issue of Mepia/score (page 176), 
incorrect, due to faulty data supplied 
by Media Records. Allowance had st 
been made for a newspaper strike 
St. Louis during 1959, The actual ff 
ures for January-July 1960 vs. 1959 at 
as follows: total general— —3.5%; 
automotive— +-7.1%; total general 
automotive— —1.1%. 
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Your advertising can successfully 
win friends and influence sales for 
your product when you pre-sell the 
more than 514 million heavy spend- 
ing FIRST 3 MARKETS GROUP 
news @ reader families with a convincing 


nonths campaign in their most popu- 
ember lar weekly reading habit. 

), was By concentrating a sizeable part 
pplied | °f your advertising effort on the 
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ROTOGRAVURE « COLORGRAVURE 
on Yous 17,4... ews Beilding, 220 East 42nd Street, MUrray Hill 7-4894 + Cucago 11, Ill, Tribune Tower, SUperiat 7-0043 » Sam FRANCISCO 4, Calil., 155 Montgomery Street, GArfield 1-7946 « Los ANGELES 5, Calif., 3460 Wilshire Boulevard, OUakirk 5-3557 


HOW 
WIN 








FRIENDS 





FIRST 3 markets of New York, 
Chicago and Philadelphia — which 
account for about % of Drug sales, 
% of Food sales, % of Furniture, 
Furnishings and Appliance sales, 
and % of total U. S. Apparel sales 
— the millions of friends you win 
can be your key to sales leadership. 

In these compact, most profitable 
markets where the family coverage 


THE GROUP WITH THE SUNDAY PUNCH 


FIRST, 


MARKETSEGROUP 


a 


MILLIONS 


of General Magazines, Syndicated 
Sunday Supplements, Radio and TV 
thins out, there is no substitute for 
FIRST 3 MARKETS’ dominant 55% 
COVERAGE of all families. 

To make your advertising sell 
more where more is sold... it’s 
FIRST 3 FIRST! 


New York Sunday News Coloroto Magazine 
Chicago Sunday Tribune Magazine 
Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer “Today” Magazine 
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YOU NEED THE MIRROR IN LOS ANGELES 
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HOM 
3 AUDIT 
\< Year around in-the-house meas- 
4 urement of buying habits 
, - in Los Angeles County 
. << since 1945 














HERE IS A SUMMARY OF FINDINGS FROM THE 
LOS ANGELES CONTINUING HOME AUDIT 


The validity of marketing and media data from the Audit 
is accepted by local and national advertisers and adver- 
tising agencies. For 15 years, 1,000 different families 
have been interviewed every other month—over 90,000 
to date. An independent research company, Facts Con- 
solidated, conducts the interviews scientifically and im- 
partially. 








THE MIRROR IS SECOND IN LOS ANGELES 
IN COVERAGE OF HIGH INCOME FAMILIES 


Findings of the Continuing Home Audit for the last full 
year (1959) reveal that The Mirror ranks second in the 
Los Angeles weekday metropolitan newspaper field in 
number of families earning $10,000 a year or more. In 
the $5,000-a-year-and-up category, The Mirror also takes 
second place with a convincing lead over the third and 
fourth papers. 








THE MIRROR IS SECOND IN LOS ANGELES 
IN COVERAGE OF FAMILIES OWNING HOMES 


The Audit’s figures show that 163,287 Mirror reading 
families own their homes. This is 4,982 more than the 
third paper; 16,619 more than the fourth. From this 
commanding second place position, The Mirror offers 
“solid-citizen” readership for advertisers. Only the mom- 
ing Times rates higher than The Mirror among weekday 
metropolitan newspapers in this important classification. 





THE MIRROR IS SECOND IN LOS ANGELES 
IN REACHING FAMILIES WITH CHILDREN 


Over 466,000 children under 18 are in the families who 
read the Los Angeles Mirror. Here again, The Mirror 
ranks second in total numbers. In percentage, The Mirror 
is a standout first with 65% of reader-families having 
youngsters. Mirror families are primarily young families 
—over 75% of the homemakers are 49 years of age and 
under. 


wweonsnsveeeset 1 § ANGELES MIRROR 


NORMAN CHANDLER, PRESIOENT. THE TIMES MIRROR COMPANY © REPRESENTE Y OMARA & ORMSBEE NEW YORK. CHICAGO. DETROIT AND SAN FRANCS 
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THE MIRROR IS SECOND IN LOS ANGELES IN 
MANY IMPORTANT WAYS FOR ADVERTISERS 
The Los Angeles Continuing Home Audit for the year 
1959 will show you many more facts to prove that The 
Mirror should be your number two selection among the 
four metropolitan weekday newspapers in America’s 
second largest market. To get these additional details 
write, wire or call the Mirror Promotion Department @ 
any office of O'Mara & Ormsbee. 
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Middle Western Spread 



























Now THAT the frost is on the pump- In this spread-out market you need the 
kin and ducks are writing V’s overhead, coverage WMT-TV provides: 51 counties 
Eastern Iowans have a choice of fall spec- in Eastern Iowa with about 400,000 tv 
taculars: the farm-, or town-, or city-born homes — more than half of all tv homes 
availability of near-by nature, or cosmo- in all Iowa. 
politan entertainment, bought with the 
LES WMT-TV. Cedar Rapids— Waterloo. CBS Television 
MES twist of a telev ision dial. We compete for Eastern Iowa. Affiliated with WMT Radio, KWMT 


Fort Dodge. National Reps: The Katz Agency. 









ding with the changing seasons. Fortunately. 
this it rains —and the nights grow frigid.* 
= Middle Western Eastern Iowa is east of 
- the West that has been described as the 
place where it’s always a long way from 
here to there. In WMT-land it’s always a 
middle way from here to there. The scale 
is comprehensible. Distances, compressed 
: w by train and car and four-lane highway, 
have yielded to the march of mechaniza- 
tion and electronics. Yet Iowans live 
spread out. The top six metropolitan cen- 
oes ters account for only 31% of Iowa’s 
SERS population—and WMT-TV is home-town 
The station for three of those centers. 
ng the * aa figures are often in the seventies. WMT-TV has the largest 
fe —— og ie - stations. ARB Metro Area Reports, 
nent of 
FRANCIS 
venba® Bh Medie/scope, November 1960 





where things are happening to keep 
business good...and make it better! 


St. Regis Paper Company is spending 
$30 million to expand its Tacoma 
kraft-producing facilities—and that 
means another big boost in Tacoma’s 
industrial payroll (now running more 
than $175 million per year! ). Things 
are happening in Tacoma, to keep 
business good and make it even better. 


So, when you’re planning a promotion 
—think twice about Tacoma. First, as 
a separate metropolitan area, vital to 
the total economy of the Puget Sound 
Circle. Second, as a market which can 
not be covered by any outside news- 
papers. Proof? Ask the man from 
Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Company. 


good sch 
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The TACOMA NEWS TRIBUNE now delivering more than 85,000 daily 
Media/ scope, November 19# 
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QUESTION: 


W hat is the single most difficult problem 
you face in buying network television? 


Dave NATHAN, radio/television direc- 
tor, Curtis Advertising Co., Inc.—The 
biggest problem in buying spot TV is 
dearing times which will deliver the 
maximum audiences in the local mar- 
ket. Also, in keeping these spot buys 
away from strong network shows and 
attempting to earn the maximum dis- 
counts by spend- 
ing what is an 
intelligent budget 
on each TV sta- 
tion. Another im- 
portant point is 
understanding 
‘the individual 
markets and try- 
ing to coordinate a particular com- 
mercial so as to fit it in with the par- 
ticular buying habits of that market. 


Ropert C. NEUMAN, vice president, 
media director, Grant Advertising, 
Inc., Los Angeles — Buying spot TV 
on the same premise as spot radio is 
among a buyer’s biggest problems. 
Clients accustomed to short in-and- 
out radio schedules, a technique for 
which radio is ideal, do not always 
appreciate the 
greater problem 
of limited avail- 
abilities. Conse- 
quently, they 
don’t recognize 
the need for con- 
centrating their 
advertising dol- 
lars in a continuing TV schedule. A 
buyer often sweats blood to deliver a 
good schedule, in the face of scarce 
availabilities, for a 13-weeks’ period, 
which he instinctively knows the client 
will not renew. Then, within another 
three to six months after expiration, 
the buyer is asked to start buying TV 
all over again. Good schedules are usu- 
ally developed into better ones by 
careful pruning and grafting—substi- 
tution of better availabilities as they 
occur. 
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JEANNE Matstrom, chief time-buyer, 
Lennen & Newell, Inc., San Francisco 
—The biggest problem is lack of in- 
formation included with availabili- 
ties. Too often avails are phoned or 
submitted with only ratings and adja- 
cencies. Other considerations are im- 
portant, such as audience composi- 
tion, total homes 
reached, compet- 
itive programing, 
cost per spot, 
and cost per 
thousand. Wheth- 
er the schedule is 
new or an addi- 
tion to a current 
schedule, plan possibilities and maxi- 
mum frequency discounts are also 
important considerations. We are all 
aware of the quick turnover in prime 
time spots. If stations and representa- 
tives would furnish as complete in- 
formation as possible, schedules and 
buys could be completed in a far 
shorter time. 


Rosert WipHOLM, head time buyer, 
Doherty, Clifford, Steers & Shenfield, 
Inc.—The biggest problem in buying 
television is to forecast the taste of 
the viewing public. While informa- 
tion is available as to the past history 
of the time period and to similar 
program types, each future purchase 
has to be esti- 
mated as to its 
reach. Because 
many valuable 
advertising dol- 
lars have been 
spent by the time 
we are able to 
validate our 
judgment of viewers’ 


preferences, 
careful consideration must be given 
to each purchase if we are to achieve 
our media objective of reaching as 
many potential customers with maxi- 
mum frequency as efficiently as pos- 


sible. 




















USEFUL FACTS ABOUT 


PLAYBOY 


the magazine with proven impact in 
the top-quality young male market 


EDITORIAL 
A bright colorful package of fine fiction, high humor, 
pretty girls, fashion and meaningful articles and 
features aimed at capturing the enthusiasm of the 
young man-about-business and the man-about-campus. 


CIRCULATION—1,090,908 

Editorial vitality is reflected by the largest news- 
stand sale of any 50c-or-over magazine. 6 mos. aver. 
874,814. In addition, Playboy has 216,094 subscribers. 
Total monthly cire. 1,090,908 ABC. Circulation is not 
forced. Advertisers are assured greater readership in 
Playboy—a magazine that readers buy rather than a 
magazine that buys readers. 


CIRCULATION QUALITY 
Playboy ~ one of the family of over 50 magazines 
that & neluded in THE STARCH Se a 
MAG ZINE REPORT—the one audience study tha’ 
comenets most leading consumer magazines by on 
common yardstick. Starch facts rm Playboy's 
claim to the top-quality young male market: 


AGE 
29.6 is the median age of Playboy's male readers. 
64.6% of male readership is concentrated in the 18- 
34 age group. Only magazine in Starch Report with 
major concentration of male readership in the receptive 


18-34 bracket. 
INCOME 
The median income of the Playboy household is a 


high $8,150. 

MARITAL STATUS 
29.5% of the heads of Playboy households have been 
married within the past five years, by far the highest 
percentage of newlyweds reported for any magazine. 


URBANITY 
52.6% of Playboy's circulation is in cities with more 
than 50,000 population, second only to The N 
Yorker among all national magazines. (ABC 6/30/60.) 


APPAREL 
31.8% of the households where Playboy is read spent 
more than $500 for wearing apparel during past 12 


months. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 
83.4% of all Playboy households own a still camera, 
23.4% own a movie camera, 19.2% own a movie pro- 
jector, and 22.2% own a slide projector. 


TRAVEL 
24.8% of Playboy households spent over $200 on busi- 
ness travel during past 12 months. 33.0% spent over 
$200 on vacation travel. 


AUTOMOBILES 
47.8 of every 100 Playboy households bought an 
automobile during the past 12 months. 5.0% of Play- 
boy households own three or more automobiles. These 
figures are highest reported by Starch for any men’s 


magazine. 

TOBACCO 
71.5% of all Playboy male readers smoke cigarettes. 
There are 93 male smokers reading every 100 copies 
of Playboy. Noe other magazine reported by Starch 
has a higher degree of readership by male smokers. 


LIQUOR 
84.2% of Playboy families drink or serve alcoholic 
beverages. Top figure for any magazine in Starch. 
> 9% of all Playboy households drink or serve beer, 
5.7%—wine, and 76.2%—whiskey .. . all three 

highest of any men’s magazine. 

INSURANCE 
24.1% of Playboy households purchased (more) life 
insurance during the past 12 months, a characteristic 
of responsible stability. 

APPLIANCES 
91.2 small electrical appliances were acquired new 
every 100 Playboy households during the past 1 
months. 57 of every 100 of these units were acquired 
for the first time . . . both figures mes hig — /- 
all Starch surveyed magazines. More p 
Playboy reader is at his peak period of yi, 


RADIO-TV-PHONOGRAPHS 
23.9% of Playboy households acquired a new radio 
and 14.1% acquired a new phonograph within the 
past 12 months—highest of any men’s magazine. 18.6% 
acquired a new TV ae highest of any magazine in 
the Starch report. 


RESPONSIVENESS 
One month after Broadstreet’ 8 first ad ran in Playboy, 
they reported: ‘“‘We have sold over 520 shirts by 
mail and the orders are still coming in... I am 
very happy both with the direct return on this ad and 
the fact that Playboy has brought us new additions 
to our customer list 

th Company, manufacturers 7 -- : ue: 


ment, rts that in only seven months thei esti 
ads in Playboy have produced 10,200 inguiie 
more returns than their id ranking magazi: 
duced in nine months. 
The Diners’ Club, world-wide credit organization 
to 


in 
of the kind who will bee requiring extensive travel 


PLAYBOY 
720 Fifth Avenue/New York/CI 5-2620 
232 E. Ohio/Chicago/MI 2-1000 
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(You can read them on this seal) 











This Guaranty Seal on a product 
means: (1) The product is good; 
(2) Claims for the product have been 
substantiated; (3) Good Housekeeping 


Me 






Gt 
*" Guaranteed by * 
Good Housekeeping | 


te 






Magazine puts its money behind 
the product. 


It influences the buying decisions of 
40,930,000" women because... . WORE REA 


and sells MORE 
Nothing Persuades A Like the Truth 


A HEARST MAGAZINE *Crossiey, S-0 Surveys 


































Here is a typical issue of the Chicago Tribune Weekly 
Illustrated Food Guide. Attractive? So are the results 
it gives you. 

Fifty-two weeks of the year, this handsome food fea- 


* ture section is Chicago’s most inviting showcase for 
OU U S | n grocery product advertising. And do advertisers know it! 
The October 7 Food Guide pictured here carried a 
Chi tf total of 27,000 lines of advertising. 33 different grocery 
iC 0 S most product manufacturers are represented—with every- 
ag thing from a one-inch ad to a full page in full color. On 
e the retail front, Chicago’s leading chains and independ- 
ents are in the Food Guide on a regular basis. 
exceptional This Friday—and every Friday—housewives in 
e 700,000 families in Metropolitan Chicago will read and 
) respond to their favorite food medium. To sell more to 
food medium this vast audience, concentrate your Chicago advertis- 
aad ing where it pays off best—in The Weekly Illustrated 
Food Guide. 



















Like a close-up? We'll 
gladly send you a cop 
of the Food Guide. Write: 
A. W. Dreier, General Ad- 
vertising Manager, Trib- 
une Tower, Chicago 11, 
IWlinois. 


in Chicago! 


WORE READERS... 
MORE ADVERTISING... 
MORE RESULTS— 
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Some people just don’t read 








PLANNING 


How Ben Wells of 7-Up manages an integrated 


sales-advertising department—with media 


selection influenced by play-backs from sales. 


Advertising Is Selling at 


WUE media strategy of The 7-Up Company is uniquely 

; related to its method of distribution. All of its prod- 

is sold through 500 locally autonomous bottlers, 

dependent business men who have sales and advertising 

fograms of their own. With this kind of field organiza- 

yn, the home office just has to pay attention to the sales 

int of view of the men in the field. The resulting play- 

tk makes 7-Up one of the most sales-minded national 
rtisers in the United States. : 

Advertising and sales are an integrated function, pre- 

» sided over by a vice president in charge of both sales and 

advertising, Ben Wells. Reporting to Mr. Wells are Joe 

| M. Thul, advertising manager, and Orville Roesch, as- 


sistant advertising manager and media director, and D. J. 
O’Connell, sales manager, and William W. Winter, sales 
promotion manager. Actually all four of these men work 
closely together under Mr. Wells’ direction. 

7-Up has two advertising programs going at the 
same time, all the time. It invests $7.5 million directly 
in national media. It also serves as counselor for its 
bottlers, who invest another $7.5 million on their own. 
This latter investment comes entirely out of the bottlers’ 
own operating budgets. The margin they get on 7-Up is 
set high enough to justify fully strong bottler advertising 
programs. 

J. Walter Thompson, Chicago, develops advertising, 


& ymbolie of the 7-Up approach to advertising and sales problems is 
the language used by its executives. For example: 


Bottlers are not just bottlers. They are Developers, men who go out 
in their own territories as independent business men and develop a 
broader local franchise for both themselres and 7-Up. 


Driver-salesmen working for the developers are Salesmakers, con- 
stantly reminded by title that their job is not just to drive a truck and 
deliver a weekly supply to each retail outlet. Their job is much more. 


7-L p's own representatives calling on and working with the developers 


are Sales Counselors, As the title indicates they counsel the developers 
on advertising and sales plans, tie-ins, and operations. 
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sales manager. 


materials and plans for both the national program and 
for the 500 bottlers (used, of course, only to the extent 
that the bottlers see fit). This is all done under the close 
supervision of Ben Wells and his group in 7-Up’s tidy 
headquarters office in St. Louis. 
Media Objective: To Build Sales Everywhere 
“Our own media strategy,” says Mr. Wells, “‘is 
to build market coverage with the long-range ob- 
jective of developing sales everywhere. We try to 
build a good, sustained, and balanced advertising pro- 
gram; and we want our developers (bottlers) to do the 
same thing. We work to demonstrate to them constantly 
the values in a broad-scale and consistent advertising 


program. 
The National Program 


“The national program is concentrated in magazines 
and network TV; but we add local media to that as 
needed in order to secure coverage that is consistent 
with the potential in each market. Regionally, our devel- 
opers are using all the recognized local media: local TV 
shows, spot TV, radio, newspapers, outdoor, movie play- 
lets, point-of-purchase material of many kinds. Display 
material, in particular, is important in the soft drink busi- 
ness because so much depends on that impulse purchase. 


“We prepare all of the advertising material: 
displays, newspaper mats, scripts for broadcast 
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TOP COORDINATORS of sales and advertising at 7-Up are (left to right): Ben Wells, vice president in 
charge of both sales and advertising; Joe M. Thul, advertising manager; and D. J. O'Connell, national 










































Joe M. 
commercials—the whole works. Among other things, States j 
this insures that both national and local advertising will by stu d 
have a strong family resemblance, and consequently them to 
stronger impact from the tie-in and repetition of sales 
building ideas.” Use of 
The company’s interest in network TV stems from its 
desire for broad coverage at as low cost as possible. This Nation 
it was able to achieve as a sponsor of the “Zorro” show for broa 
for some time. Then last fall it switched to shows that taken of 
would reach a slightly older age bracket (upper teen- pact seas 
agers and young adults, the most active customer age medium, 
group) and at the same time produce the desired reach. place for 
It also moved from sole sponsorship to participations in the past | 
order further to increase total audience covered. In er's Dige 
1959-60 the show line-up included: “The Untouchables,” mainstays 
“The Alaskans,” and “American Bandstand with Dick through y, 
Clark.” lastie Rot 
A typic 
Media Target: Upper Teens uled to bri 
last Decen 
The objective of reaching the upper teenage and young ate 
adult audience will persist in 1960-61; but it is being maes of < 
hedged slightly with the purchase of a new whole-family § 4, eg 
audience builder, “Guestward Ho,” which 7-Up co-spor - 
sors with a St. Louis neighbor, Ralston. Starting October?, B Media Tir 
7-Up now has a two-minute commercial one week, and & 
one-minute commercial the next week on the show. “We Timing 
are constantly seeking,” says Mr. Wells, “to secure mort § ' hit the 
commercial minutes and more audience per commercial h 
minute. How this works out in all parts of the United § italics for , 
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joe M. Thul, advertising manager. 


States is important to us. We are able to get a good idea 
by studying the Nielsen ratings per territory and relating 
them to costs.” 


Use of Magazines 


National magazines are the other basic medium used 
for broad coverage. With magazines, full advantage is 
taken of the opporyinity to concentrate advertising im- 
pact seasonally. Also, being a highly colorful and visual 
medium, magazine advertising is often the jumping off 
place for tie-in promotions at the developer level. During 
the past year, Life, Look, Saturday Evening Post, Read- 
er’s Digest and Better Homes & Gardens have been the 
mainstays of this program. The youth market is cultivated 
through American Girl, Boy’s Life, Scholastic and Scho- 
lastic Roto, Dell Comics, and Seventeen. 

A typical pile-up of magazine impressions was sched- 
led to hit consumers just before the Christmas holidays 
last December. This included a full-color spread in Look, 
plus full-color pages in the other mass circulation maga- 
tines mentioned. In other promotional periods, one or 
more of the other books on the list got the spread—with 
the rest in full pages. 


Media Timing: To Hit Slack Seasons 


Timing of these seasonal promotions is gauged 
to hit the public at times when the soft drink 
business has in the past been slow. (Please note the 
italics for slow). Many other advertisers tend to shunt 
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SALES-ADVERTISING huddles like this are standard operating procedure. Shown here (left to right): Orville 
Roesch, assistant advertising manager; Gene Cunningham, West Coast regional sales manager; and 





all their advertising into the easy-selling seasons. Not 
7-Up. It is a true believer in the sales-building powers 
of advertising. And this faith is paying off. 

For several years now, the company has been building 
its volume in November and December; and now (con- 
trary to the soft drink market as a whole) December is 
the largest month in the year for 7-Up. February is 
another traditionally slow month in the soft drink busi- 
ness; so 7-Up started working on that month this year for 
the first time. Result was a 22 per cent increase in sales 
in February 1960 compared with February 1959. 

Advertising plans are on a calendar-year basis. Work 
starts on the plan for the following year in early summer; 
and is developed in detail for both national coverage and 
for each developer’s territory. A group of some 50 per- 
sons at J. Walter Thompson Company is involved in this 
work. 


Media Planning: 5 Years Ahead 


“We start,” says Mr. Wells, “with a marketing plan, 
the purpose of which is to bring about the fullest develop- 
ment of each territory. A close study of the consumer 
market determines potential territory. Then we determine 
what we want to accomplish, and work out tentative 
advertising budgets accordingly. 

“Actually we plan for five years ahead, but de- 
tailed budgeting is on a year-to-year basis. Key 
figures in the part of this work that involves plans for the 
advertising programs of our developers are what we call 
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our sales counselors. These are the men responsible for 
our good relations with the bottlers, working under the 
direction of D. J. O’Connell. 

“Through the counselors we have a constant flow of 
information from the field. And this is of great help in 
the planning of advertising programs. It is almost auto- 
matic that these plans make sales sense, regionally as 
well as nationally. The sales counselors, of course, are 
also the persons who carry the planning into the field; 
and it is their responsibility to show the developers how 
to translate plans into sales-building activity. 

“Every other year we bring the whole group of devel- 
opers to St. Louis for a period of reorientation; and this 
is important to the kind of cooperation we need. But the 
constant, every-other-week personal contact with devel- 
opers rests with our sales counseling staff.” 





SALES PROMOTION AND ADVERTISING work together 
through frequent shirt-sleeve conferences like this one at 


which William Winter, sales manager, (far 
left) joins (left to right): Joe M. Thul, advertising man- 
ager; Win Holden, J. Walter Thompson account man; 
and Orville Roesch, assistant advertising manager. 


The advertising plan for each developer is a written 
document prepared in the advertising department under 
the direction of Mr. Thul. It includes the information on 
the amount of network TV coverage he is getting, and on 
magazine advertising coverage in his area. It includes 
the specifics of supplementary media being purchased by 
7-Up in markets where network TV coverage does not 
match potentials—specific newspaper schedules, timing of 
promotions, etc. It spells out exactly what 7-Up suggests 
the developer should do in local media. It may, for 
example, suggest radio every other week during three 
summer months, plus tie-in newspaper advertising to take 
advantage of seasonal promotions, plus outdoor year- 
round—or any other combination suited to that particular 
territory. 
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Hue 


FIELD FORCE is briefed on advertising at periodic meetings. A 
rostrum is D. J. O'Connell, national sales manager; and waiting te 
speak is Ben Wells, vice president in charge of sales and 

Men in audience are sales counselors. Women are special sales 
promotion group whose job is to train women who do 

and promotional and public relations work for 7-Up developers in 
their territories. 


Media Follow Through: 
Related to Point of Purchase 


The plan also includes a full description of point-ol- 
purchase materials available. These are shipped at cost to 
developers as ordered. There are a wide assortment avail- 
able at all times: lithographed cardboard counter and 
window signs, metal signs for outdoor use, plastic panels, 
boom signs (projecting over the sidewalk), privilege 
panels (with store operator’s name). 

The way this works out in practice is demonstrated by 
the kind of follow-through from national advertising to 
localized sales promotion in stores that 7-Up is able to 
get for its seasonal promotions. 

The February promotion i 1960 was built 
around the theme: “7-Up with Festive Foods.” 
The idea was to feature the product with attractive dishes 
that are associated in the minds of consumers with par- 
ties. Magazine advertisements were designed to show the 
hostess how to dress up her table with imaginative dishes 

The magazine schedule included for that month: four- 
color advertisements in Life ( a two-page spread), Look, 
Saturday Evening Post, Reader’s Digest, Better Homes & 
Gardens, Farm Journal, American Girl, Boys’ Life, Dell 
Comic Group, Seventeen and Scholastic (pages). Com 
mercials on two network TV shows were related to this 
theme. A complete package of tie-in material was devel 
oped for use at the point of sale featuring the sam 
themes on dump bins, display cards, pole-stacker cards 
banners, shelf talkers, price tags, recipe folders. 

This whole package was merchandised to th 
trade through 7-Up’s own unique sales organi 
tion: counselers to developers to the 10,000 sale 
makers who call on the stores in their territory 
each week. In this way, 7-Up ties whatever medi 
it uses directly to the final objective: sales. 
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MEDIA STUDIES 


Media Performance VS. Copy Performance 







The difference between exposure and perception, 
and a plea for rigorous terminology when these 
two measurements are discussed. 





By Alfred Politz 


The top award, a bronze plaque, went to Alfred Politz 
in the last Annual Media Awards for his article, “What 
Is Essential To Know from Magazine Media Re- 
search?” which appeared in April 1959 in MEDIA/SCOPE. 
That article pointed out that the essential information 
jor the advertiser to possess about a medium was the 
media function rather than the copy function. In other 
words, the advertiser is more concerned when evaluat- 
ing magazines to know the exposure received by his 
advertisement, namely the opportunity that it enjoys 
of being read, which is an essential function of the 
medium, than the perception of his advertisement, or 


MAGAZINE FULFILLS its function as an advertis- 
ing medium only as it succeeds in putting open ad 
pages before open eyes of consumers. 

The traditional audience measurement, with which I 
have been closely associated during the years, uses the 
event of somebody having seen a part of the editorial 
content as its unit of measurement. The audience meas- 
wement was a valuable addition to the circulation figures 
published by ABC. It identifies the types of people who 
we reached by the publication’s editorial content. 

Furthermore, audience provides a total measurement 
vhich contains information not included in the ABC fig- 
we. Two magazines which have equal ABC circulations 
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its readership, which is the main function of the copy. 
In view of the growing attention being given to this 


distinction between exposure and perception, and dif- 
ferent uses by different persons of the two terms (for 
example, see the article, “New Test Shows Value of 
Repeat Exposure,” by Aaron J. Spector in September 
MeEp1A/scope), this magazine asked Mr. Politz if he 
would detail further for its readers the differences be- 
tween media performance and copy performance. He 
has added to his discussion a plea for a rigid termi- 
nology when the measurements of exposure and per- 
ception are discussed. 


may have very different audience sizes. The difference 
arises from a disparity in the number of different people 
who read an average copy during a specific time period. 
One cannot arrive at the total audience for various maga- 
zines by multiplying their ABC figures by a constant. The 
fact that a comparison of various magazines based on 
ABC differs from a comparison based on audience indi- 
cates that these two figures are separate pieces of infor- 
mation. 

However, quite a sizable gap remains between the meas- 
urement of editorial audience and the measurement of 
the actual advertising function of a magazine. For many 
years I urged the magazines to take the step from the 
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MEDIA STUDIES 


editorial audience measurement directly to the ad page 
measurement. This would vastly reduce the biases which 
the editorial audience still leaves if various magazines are 


compared by advertisers. 
Ad Page vs. the Ad 


As I explained in an article in the April 1959 
issue of MEDIA/SCOPE, there is a decisive differ- 
ence between an ad page and an ad itself. The maga- 
zine cannot do more than put the open ad page before 
open eyes. But whether this physical event leads to a psy- 
chological contact with the person to whom the page is 


EXPOSURE AND PERCEPTION 


1. Perception is the event of psy- 
eontact with the content of 


chological 
an advertisement. 

2. Exposure means putting open 
pages before open eyes. 

3. The magazine cannot do more 
than put the open page before open 
eyes. 

4. The relation between ad page 
expesure and editerial audience 
parallel te the relation between audi- 
ence and ABC figures. 


5. xpoesure amplifies 
physical’ opportunities for sen thom 


sitar adnan 


fer example, has the obli Ss omg of 
putting the commercials ore 


open 
and open ears, but it is net 
ehiiged to make persens consciously 


prec Bay geal ke o ghnemmpn 


exposed, is greatly influenced by the content of the ad. 
This problem is not confined to magazines—it is a general 
media problem. 


When we studied the audiences of various car cards 


(Mar- 


in Chicago, we found, for instance, that one card 


chands Hair Rinse) during a month of display accumu- 
lated approximately 840,000 people who remembered 
with similar 
display, accumulated 210,000. The difference can be attrib- 
uted only to the content of the cards. In other words, 
the procedure measured a mixture of media performance 


having seen it. Another card (Wildroot), 


and copy performance. 


We now see why taking the step from measuring edi- 
torial audience to measuring the actual advertising func- 
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tion of a medium requires that we take great care to 
discriminate between media performance and copy per- 


formance. 


Definition of Terms 


We will be helped in the solution of this problem 
if we start with a rigorous definition of terms. The 
event of “psychological contact” with the content of ap 
ad defines a ready-made term which has been used for 
many years in orderly psychological discussions. The 
term is “perception.” But we need a term to denote the 
event which must immediately precede perception and 
which makes perception possible (but not necessary), 
There is a term in the English language which fills the 
need very elegantly. The term is “exposure.” This word is 
defined by the dictionary as “the act of laying open to.” 
If we will agree to accept the term as defined by the 
dictionary, our communication will be clear. In adver. 
tising, “exposure” can then be defined as the final physi- 
cal event occurring between a medium and a person 
which makes “perception” of the ad possible (although it 
need not actually occur). In a direct application of this 
meaning to magazines, “exposure” means putting open 
pages before open eyes. 

Now we have a clear line drawn demarcating the 
magazine’s function from the copy writer’s fune 
tion. The relation between ad page exposure and editorial 
audience is parallel to the relation between audience and 
ABC. We cannot just multiply or divide editorial audience 
by a constant to arrive at ad page exposures, because 
magazines differ in the frequency with which readers of 
an editorial item are exposed to an ad page. 

Consider hypothetical magazines “A” and “B,” wher 
the average copy of “A” has fewer readers, but its readers 
hold on to it more “intensely.” “B’s” greater number o 
readers is then compensated (either over- or under 
compensated) by “A’s” greater number of ad page expe 
sures per reader. The evidence now suggests a “conserve 
tion of energy” principle by which magazines serve the 
advertising function of putting the open ad page 
before open eyes in two general ways by exposing 
fewer people more often, or more people le 
often. 


Repeat Exposures 


Common sense will tell us that a person who opens# 
given page twice has more opportunities to perceive an af 
on this page than a person who opens the page only ad 
Leaving the exact values aside, we can state the p 
that two exposures have more value than one. If perc? 
tion took place on the first exposure, and again on the 
second, then the problem of repeat exposures becomes? 
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problem of repeat perceptions. The value of a repeat expo- 
sure is greater than the value of a repeat perception. Most 
learning depends on repeat perception. Repeat exposure 
additionally contributes to learning by amplifying the 
physical opportunities for perceptions to occur. 

The value of repeat perceptions is a complicated func- 
tion of the temporal spacing of the perception events. The 
yalue of repeat exposures, on the other hand, is less re- 
lated to their temporal spacing. A great deal of work lies 
ahead for us in the measurement of these various values 
and relations. However, my main purpose, in responding 
with this article to the invitation of the Editors of 
Mepia/scoPe, is to suggest the use of a rigorous termi- 
nology when results of all these important measurements 
are reported. 


Application of Definitions 


I should like to use this opportunity to make a few 
other comments about how we have applied these defini- 
tions. 

In order to be conservative, we have counted as sepa- 
tale exposures to a single individual only those page 
openings which took place on separate days. This is to 
say, if a person opened page 24 on Wednesday at 5 P.M.. 
and again at 5:10, and again at 9 P.M., he was credited 
with only one exposure. On the other hand, a person who 
opened page 24 once on Wednesday and once again on 
Thursday was credited with two exposures. Therefore, if 
a publication whose official life per issue is only one day 
(such as newspapers) wants to include repeat exposures 
in its exposure measurement, it would be necessary to 
include within-a-day repetitions. Extreme caution would 
then be needed to avoid a reliability disaster. 

In our work, which involved weeklies and monthlies, 
we were not satisfied with establishing on Saturday 
whether a person had opened a page on Friday or Thurs- 
day or Wednesday, etc. When we visited a person on 
Saturday we established only whether page opening took 
place on Friday. When we visited him on Friday we asked 
only about Thursday, etc. 


Widely Applicable Concept 


Exposure, as it is defined here, is a concept 
vhich is applicable to all media. A TV station, for 
ample, has the obligation of putting the com- 
mercials before open eyes and open ears, but it is 
net obliged to make persons consciously perceive 
the commercial message. An interesting message will 
produce more perceptions than an uninteresting one, with 
equal exposures. The same considerations hold true for 
tadio, posters, or any other advertising medium. How- 
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ever, the applicability of the exposure unit to all media 
does not mean that it measures equal value for all. The 
situation is analogous to our agreement to have a cubic 
inch stabilized as a rigidly defined volume measurement. 
Two cubic inches of milk is twice as much volume as one 
cubic inch of milk. One cubic inch of milk has the same 
volume as one cubic inch of flour, but this does not neces- 
sarily give flour and milk the same value. 

Similarly, an exposure to the ears as provided by radio 
may be more or less appropriate to a particular adver- 
tiser’s message than an exposure to the eyes as provided 
by a newspaper. While in either case exposures can be 
counted as discrete events, they need not provide equal 
values to the advertiser. Within a given product and copy 
class, the probability of a perception resulting from an 
exposure in one medium is very likely to be different 
from the probability of perception which results from an 
exposure in another medium. This point goes beyond 
general media measurement, since it depends on the prod- 
uct and copy involved. 


Value of Second Exposure 


In this discussion I cannot report on our work concern- 
ing the relative value of the first exposure and the second 
exposure. However, I should like to suggest that the 
value of the second exposure is not small. Consider 
the general facts of advertising life: All advertising cam- 
paigns, being campaigns rather than a single commercial 
or ad, must accumulate a sizable number of repeat expo- 
sures to the same person. Putting the same commercial 
every week into the same program, which to a large ex- 
tent is viewed by the same people, must lead to repeat 
exposures. The use in a single campaign of various media 
such as newspapers, radio, TV, magazines, outdoor, and 
point-of-sale, must also produce repeat exposures. But, in 
such a case, it would be impossible to measure the repeti- 
tion. This phenomenon of repetition is certainly one of 
the facts of advertising life—but it is not widely discussed 
as an issue. When it does enter the conversation, it is 
usually mentioned favorably. In fact, the advertising ex- 
pert who is trying to convince management to buy a series 
of ads and a series of commericals may even refer to the 
need for repetition to make advertising work. 

The advertising expert does not worry, and doubtless 
welcomes it, if the same person is exposed to his ad in 
Reader’s Digest on Tuesday, and to the same ad in Life 
on Wednesday. For the same reasons he need not worry 
if the same person is exposed to an ad in Saturday Eve- 
ning Post on Tuesday and to the same ad again in Satur- 
day Evening Post on Wednesday. The only difference is 
that in the former case, not only were there two expo- 
sures, but also two payments from the advertiser. a 
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Etow Do wou Ada 


Class "'I'o Mass‘ 


This is the question to which Paper Mate, Division of 
Gillette, seeks answer in two year test of campaign for 
the higher priced items in its mass consumer line. Spe- 
cial year-round campaign will feature top quality 
Capri Mark IV and Lady Capri pens in class magazines. 


James Barton, Advertising Manager, Paper Mate Company 
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HAT DO YOU DO when 

you've sold your general line 
of products so well that both dealers 
and the public buy your higher priced 
items only during gift seasons? 

The Paper Mate Company, Chi 
cago, a wholly owned subsidiary of 
Gillette, is trying out one answer t 
this problem. The general line a 
Paper Mate pens are priced at $1.%, 
$1.79 and 98¢. This is not cheap s 
ball point pens go, but it is relatively 
low in cost—and mass advertising 
over TV has demonstrated to the pub 
lic that these pens are of quality 
craftsmanship and give a high degre 
of performance. 

However, the Paper Mate Company 
also makes two higher priced pes 
One is the Capri Mark IV, a qualit 
pen for men, selling for $3.50. Tk 
other is the 414 inch Lady Capri fw 
women, selling at $2.95. These a 
high-style items. The Lady Cap 
comes in several unique pastel colons 
They are boxed, and have been pir 
moted as gift items almost entizely® 
the past. They were displayed in dr 
stationery and department stores 
ing the Christmas shopping mo 
Paper Mate general Christmas 
vertisements included the two hight 
priced items along with the rest of 
line. Newspaper mats for the 
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mas coop program included the Capri 
Mark IV and the Lady Capri. That 
was about it. 

> Result was that the two high style 
models secured display space in stores 
before Christmas, but very little dis- 
play at any other time of year. Sales 
were confined and spotty. The oppor- 
tunity to use these two models as 
sgmbols of quality that would be of 
benefit to the entire Paper Mate line 
was limited. 

Suggestions as to what to do about 
this situation came to a head this 
year. The sales department felt that 
they couldn’t get adequate display in 
sores for the two lines. They said: 
let’s do something year-round that 
will convince the dealers to bring the 
Capri Mark IV and Lady Capri from 
under the counter, and give them 
the shopper visibility all year that 
they deserve. 


Need To Trade-up 


At the same time, the market plan- 

ning group in the company felt that 

vhen there was a need to trade-up the 

line image of Paper Mate in the eyes of 

sales the more selective type of individual: 

the business executive and the women 
_ § inupper income households. 

Chi- The upshot was that the marketers 

went to management and said, in ef- 










ver © @ fect: let’s appropriate a quarter of a 
ne  # nillion dollars to be spent over a two- 
$1.5, B year period to see if we can’t get year- 
ap © @ round sales of the Capri Mark IV 
tively and Lady Capri. A two-year test was 
rtisiMg agreed upon; and a new additional 
e pub advertising campaign was entered 
quality B into last May purely as an invest- 
degre ment. 

This has led not only to more ad- 
mpal! @ vertising but also to a switch in media 
| pet BH strategy. Paper Mate is traditionally 
quali! B a TV advertiser. Everybody is a pros- 





pect: boys, girls, housewives in all 
income groups, students, business 
men without reference to position. So 
it spends approximately 80 per cent 
of its advertising dollars in network 
TV, 10 per cent in spot TV and the 
in a variety of print media. 

The campaign in behalf of the 
Capri Mark IV and the Lady Capri 
will be entirely in magazines. “We are 
tying here.” says James Barton, 
Paper Mate advertising manager, “to 
PMpoint our promotion to specific 
foups of people. I don’t know in 
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QUALITY LOOK is typical of quarter pages in class magazines. 


what other medium you can do this 
kind of a job so well as in magazines. 

“For a selective sales job, maga- 
zines are truly economical. Further- 
more, these pens sell to a greater 
extent than our other line through ap- 
pearance. Design and color are im- 
portant to their proper display. And 
it is in magazines that we can get 
good illustration and faithful repro- 
duction of distinctive colors. 

“We expect to create considerable 
acceptance among class audiences for 
the pens. We also expect to be able 
to demonstrate to the dealers that we 
mean what we say about year-round 
opportunity for sales of these quality 
pens. So we will measure our success 
with this investment in advertising 
both in terms of sales and in the ex- 
tent to which dealers display the two 
lines.” 

The investment in magazines will 
add up to $125,000 a year for at least 


two years. Magazines selected were 
those that Mr. Barton believes will 
reach class markets and associate 
naturally with high fashion. They 
include: Vogue, Glamour, Charm and 
the New Yorker for the Lady Capri 
advertisements; and for the Capri 
Mark IV for men, Esquire, Sports 
Illustrated and the New Yorker. Fre- 
quency will be every month. So in 
the New Yorker (where both the Lady 
Capri and the Capri Mark IV will be 
advertised separately) there will be 
an advertisement twice a month. 
Space size will be 14 and 14 page 
all year, augmented in September 
with full pages in Vogue and Esquire. 
Format of the advertisements will be 
a distinctive near-black background 
against which the pens will be illus- 
trated in color as shown in the sam- 
ple advertisement reproduced on this 
page. Foote, Cone & Belding is the 
agency. a 
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Profile 


Of The Media Buyer 


What media buyers are like, and what they do is 
revealed in report of new National Panel of Media 
Buyers set up by Standard Rate & Data Service. 


By Phillip W. Wenig 


HE AVERAGE media buyer is in 
his (or her) mid-thirties, has a 
college education, has been in adver- 
tising work for almost a dozen years. 
Chances are less than fifty-fifty that 
he belongs to some professional or- 
ganization. On the job, chances are 
about fifty-fifty that he works on spe- 
cific agency accounts as opposed to 
assignment to just any account. The 
chances are good that he will do some 
client contact work, and he will be 
involved at one time or another in 
practically all media operations. 
This is a quick sketch of the typi- 
cal media buyer that emerges from a 


survey we completed recently among 
our new National Panel of Media 
Buyers. The panel is a scientifically 
constructed cross section of the 
media-buyer group in advertising 
agencies. It is made up of 250 buyers 
who have agreed to answer question- 
naires submitted by us as they seem 
appropriate. Although all panel mem- 
bers are not represented in the data 
secured for the report below, a suffi- 
cient number of returns (90%) were 
received to make it representative. 


Median Age of 33 


We find that panel members have a 


Type and Value of 1959 Media Buys 











Per cent Median value 
Media type handling ; 
Spot. Television ......:...........-............... 70.8 
gE SS eae 68.1 
Daily Newspapers 00... 64.6 
Consumer Magazines ...... 61.5 
Business Publications 58.0 
ID Nol 40.7 
| BOERS A 39.8 
Network Television 38.5 
Weekly Newspapers spdapnad 38.1 
Farm Magazines ......... 31.0 
Network Radio 23.0 
Transporiation 2000... 19.5 
International Media 17.7 





NATIONAL PANEL OF MEDIA BUYERS 


median age of 33 years. Nearly 6} 
per cent are under 35. Almost three. 
fourths are male and 65 per cent are 
married. 

Three out of five panel members 
have completed college or more edw 
cation. Eight per cent have obtained 
M.A.’s. Thirty-five per cent belong 
to some professional organization, 
Seventy-one per cent of the organiz- 
tions mentioned are advertising or 
media-oriented. They have been in 
the advertising field for approximate 
ly 11 years (median). 

In handling accounts, they ar 
about evenly split—half work on spe 
cific agency accounts, while half han- 
dle any account. 








Range of Activities 


As expected, members are involved 
to some degree in practically al 
media operations. Media analysis 
planning, and selection represent the 
heaviest concentration of media a 
tivity. Buyers are also concerned with 
market analysis, estimate preparation 
and scheduling, but to a slightly les 
degree. 

Outside the media department, pat 
elists are involved mainly with clea 
contact (71 per cent), market & 








Mr. Wenig is research director @ 
Mepia/scope and Standard Ratet 
Data Service, Inc., and conducts # 
National Media Buyers Panel. 
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Per Cent Media Buyers 
Engaged in Key Job Functions 


Media analysis RR A AE Ae ES A A RR RRA 
Media selection Pe A | A 
Media planning “ALi:  o. i Re. 
Media scheduling OS Os Se APIA 
Delect types of medic BRAS Sig oe ARE AR RRR EE A: 
Market analysis REL ESA TEESE 
Supervise buying BAR) O° (NE 72 
Estimates RB. OR 70 
Other ma. 

Agency Operations 
Media selection MORE ONE ORE 
Client contact CEE CRETE EE) 
Market research BRR A RB 
Merchandising REE SA STR 
Agency management ME 167. 
Radio/TV production MMMM 14°. 
Advertising production SII 14°, 
Copy writing | 
Art & illustration - Mio”. 
Other ms. 





Media Operations 
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search (47 per cent), and merchan- 
dising (44 per cent). Few have any- 
thing to do with the creative depart- 
ment. 

Two-thirds of the members bought 
time in both spot radio and spot tele- 
vision during 1959. Over half pur- 
chased space in daily newspapers, 
consumer magazines, and business 
publications. 

Approximately half of those re- 
porting media purchases listed the 
actual amounts. For example, the 
buys in network television ranged 
from $200,000 to $5,275,000, with a 
median figure of $2,000,000. The 
buys in consumer magazines ranged 
from $12,000 to $10,000,000, with a 
median figure at $2,000,000. 

The charts and tables present indi- 
vidual breakdowns of each character- 
istic reported. As a whole it adds up 
to an interesting picture of the broad 
activity by a highly educated and 
hard-working type of man and wo- 
man: the modern media buyer. a 
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No. 11 in a Series 


Getehell Said No To Mr. Hearst 


Or, Life on a Hearst Newspaper 
Is Seldom Dull. 


By George Benneyan 


MET AND TALKED with J. Sterling Getchell only 

once in my life and that was quite enough. The session 
left me limp, awed, and frightened. 

It was my first contact with a top-flight agency man. 
And the experience confirmed all the lampooning and 
burlesquing I had read and seen about advertising 
tycoons. 

Here was the battery of telephones on the desk. Here 
was the coterie of assistants and satellites grouped 
around the desk ready to protect and support the boss. 
Here was the tough, fast-moving, fast-talking, excitable, 
and profane president of the company. Here were the 
charged air, the aggressive approach, the loud voices, the 
how-dare-you-question-my-judgment attitude. 

I was a nobody. But I was representing a pretty impor- 
tant man. Even so, I was glad to get away. 

I had gone to Getchell with a message from William 
Randolph Hearst. The message was that Hearst wanted 
Getchell to rewrite the copy for 10 full-page promotion 
ads which he had prepared for the Hearst newspapers. 

Getchell’s copy had already been set in type, and 
plates had already been made. Proofs had been pulled on 
super-duper stock, bound together in an elaborate port- 
folio and delivered to Hearst a few days back. 

Getchell didn’t like the message. And he didn’t feel 
very kindly toward the bearer of the message. He sus- 
pected, too, that I had something to do with Hearst’s 
conclusions about the ads (and that, strangely, happened 
to be true). 

Anyway, he turned the full force of his personality and 
his vocabulary on me and I was completely sunk. 


J. STERLING GETCHELL WAS a dynamo. He was one 
of the most dominant figures in the advertising world of 
his day . . . and one of the most colorful and spectacular 
personalities the business has produced. He was a revolu- 
tionary. He set new trends which influenced the entire 
advertising field and which are still being felt and 
followed. 

He pioneered in the use of photographs in advertise- 
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ments . . . and he made his photographs big. (Up to then, 
most ads had relied on drawings and cartoons for illus. 
trations.) He popularized the startling, punchy, sensa- 
tional headline . . . and the large, bold Gothic typeface 
for captions and subcaptions. He banked on the direct, 
hard sell. There was nothing soft or quiet or timid about 
his messages . . . or about him. 

You had no difficulty spotting a Getchell ad. Loud, 
hard, and aggressive, it had the forcefulness of ‘a bull- 
dozer, and it usually dominated the issue of the magazine 
or newspaper in which it appeared. 

Getchell created the famous “Look At All Three” ads 
for Plymouth; and they are credited with putting across 
that newcomer in the low-priced car field, in competition 
with Chevrolet and Ford. He created the “Friendly Serv. 
ice” theme for Socony-Vacuum. He had a number of 
other big (and devoted) clients; among them, Vick 
Chemical, Liggett & Myers, Allis-Chalmers, Seagram, 
Kelly-Springfield. 

His interest in photographs and his extensive use of 
them in his ads led him into the publishing field. bh 
December 1937, he came out with a picture magazine, a 
monthly called Picture and subcaptioned The Photo 
graphic Digest. It sold for 10 cents, enjoyed an early 
press run of 800,000, and folded after five issues. (There 
was a report that Getchell’s clients were fearful that he 
was spending too much time on his magazine, too littk 
time on his accounts . . . and this bothered him.) 

The editor and vice president of Picture was Joh 
Tarlton, Getchell’s agency partner. William Benton, for 
merly of Benton & Bowles, was a stockholder. The pres: 
dent of the publishing firm was Getchell’s brother-in-law, 
J. Paschall Davis. 

While Getchell’s Picture came out 11 months afte 
Look was launched and 13 months after Life made it 
first appearance, the ad man had been on the verge @ 
entering the picture-magazine field for several yeas 
In 1935 he almost made it, had a dummy ready, but gat 
up the project because of the estimated high cost. 

He was closely involved with Henry Luce in the ple 
ning stages of Life, and with Mike Cowles in the devel? 
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ment of Look. (He was, in fact, a “one-per-cent or more” 
stockholder of Look in the early days of that magazine, 
according to the publisher’s printed statements to the 
U. S. Government. ) 

There is no question that the picture magazines of 
today (and the other magazines which make extensive 
use of pictures) owe much to the men of advertising who 
introduced and popularized photographs in printed sales 
messages . .. and J. Sterling Getchell was in the forefront 
of that movement. This sounds like man bites dog; but it’s 
true. We hear a lot today about editors influencing adver- 
tisers. This was the other way around. 

Early in his advertising career, Getchell had made the 
rounds of a number of top agencies: J. Walter Thompson, 
lord & Thomas, Frank Seaman, George Batten, among 
others. In 1931 he started his own agency and called it 
|. Sterling Getchell, Inc. He hired and trained a lot of 
good men, many of whom, in turn became leaders in 
advertising and publishing. But the firm had the reputa- 
tion of being a “one-man agency.” That was understand- 
able, once you met the man. He worked all hours of the 
night and day. He died at 41 in 1940. 

* 2 a 

If WAS LATE IN 1935 that I found myself in Getchell’s 
ofice. The ads he had prepared for Hearst were born of 
the depression which still lay heavy on the land. They 
were intended to stimulate business recovery by persuad- 
ing people to end the “buyers’ strike” which they had 
sunken into . . . and to begin spending the money they 
had saved and were making for things they needed and 
wanted. They were intended also to show advertisers how 
great was the purchasing power of the millions who 
bought and read Hearst newspapers every day . . . and 
who could be influenced in their buying by the ads they 
saw there. Primarily, they were public service, patriotic 
ads, (But, of course, more buying by the public would 
help not only business and advertising but also the 
Hearst papers. ) 

I don’t know whether the idea for the campaign came 
from Getchell or Hearst. The first I knew about it was 
when young Bill Hearst, Jr., the publisher of the New 
York American (he couldn’t have been more than 30 at 
the time) who had hired me only three months previously 
% promoiion manager of the paper, came to my office 
with Getchell’s ads in Getchell’s elaborate portfolio. 

“Pop wants you to look these over and tell him what 
you think of them,” he said without much explanation. 

‘let's do it together now,” I said as I opened the 
portfolio. 

The ads were typically Getchellian. Each had a large 
Photograph across the upper two-thirds of the page. The 
“ptions and subcaptions were in a bold Futura. The 
‘py, in three columns, was in 14-point Bookman. 

Fach ad was devoted to a specific classification of 
merchandise (Men’s Wear, Sports Goods, Musical Instru- 
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ments, Automobiles, etc.). Each photograph, taken espe- 
cially for the campaign, showed a happy couple or family 
in the act of buying something . . . or enjoying the things 
they had just bought. The headings were fast-moving, 
catchy (like “You Look Like a Million Dollars” for the _ 
Men’s Wear ad). 

Each ad played up the “Buy Now” theme (buy now for 
your own good and for your country’s good) . . . and 
each ad, in the set we were looking at, was signed by 
the New York American. 

“Bill,” I said, “I think there are two things wrong with 
these ads. In the first place, they violate my contract.” 
(At my insistence, the contract of employment stipulated 
that all American promotion was to be done by the pro- 
motion department. Already, there was a trend among 
publishers to give the big, important campaigns to ad 
agencies for execution, and to confine the promotion 
department to the lesser jobs. I didn’t want to get credit 
nor did I want to be blamed for campaigns prepared by 
others. I wanted our own promotion staff to do all the 
work and to function like an agency for the newspaper. ) 

“Let me stop you there,” said Bill. “I thought you’d 
bring that up. These ads are not just for the American. 
They are for the Hearst chain. In each city they are to be 
signed by a local Hearst paper. And besides, the arrange- 
ment with Getchell to do this series was made before we 
began talking to you about coming to the American.” 

“Just the same, I don’t like it. Everybody I know in the 
business will think I and my staff produced these. Let the 
Journal sign them in New York, why don’t you?” (Pop 
owned the New York Journal, too.) 

“No, the ads are for the Hearst morning and Sunday 
newspapers, and Pop wants the American to spearhead the 
campaign. (Among all his newspapers, the New York 
American was always Hearst’s favorite.) “Don’t you like 
the ads?” 

“No, and that’s my second point. I don’t like the use 
of the imperative in the copy and the feeling of urgency 
and immediacy. I don’t think people like to be admon- 
ished or scolded or told what to do. Often they’ll clam up 
and do just the opposite. Too many people, in and out of 
the government, have been preaching the ‘Buy Now’ 
sermon and nobody has paid much attention to it. I think 
these ads will make people wonder why the public isn’t 
buying and why they are being urged to buy . . . and this 
will frighten them into playing safe and doing less buying. 

“If you have to run the campaign, why don’t you 
emphasize the fact that people are buying now. Plenty of 
them are . . . and they’re enjoying it and benefiting by it. 
That will persuade others to buy.” 

“Well, maybe,” said Bill, “but I don’t think Getchell 
will want to change the ads now. I'll tell Pop what you 
said.” 

eee 


THE NEXT THING I KNEW was that Mr. Hearst wanted 
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to see me about the campaign and Bill would take me over 
to the Ritz Tower, where his father was staying, and 


introduce me. 


The room we entered, late in the afternoon, was a 


huge one. At one end was a huge man (Hearst was tall 


and heavy) bending over a small desk and scribbling 


away on a sheet of paper. At the other end of the room 
was Colonel Joseph Willicombe, Hearst’s confidential 
secretary. 

Hearst rose and smiled. Bill introduced me and left for 
another appointment. 

“Bill told me what you said about the Getchell ads,” 


said Hearst in his high-pitched voice. “I think you are 


right. I took one of the ads and tried my hand at the new 
approach. Here’s what I’ve written. Tell me what you 
think of it?” 





He picked up the sheet from his desk. The copy was for 
the Automobiles ad and it was good. It emphasized the 
joys of owning and buying a car and replacing wornout 
cars . . . joys which millions of Americans (“especially 
the prosperous and forward-looking readers of the Hearst 
papers”) were experiencing. It was happy-sounding, not 
admonishing, copy. 

It had the characteristics that marked all of Hearst's 
editorials and other writing. Short, pithy sentences; and 
short, often one-sentence, paragraphs. Much repetition of 
words . . . with sentence after sentence and paragraph 
after paragraph introduced by the same word or phrase. 
(This was his way of emphasizing a thought, driving 
home a message.) 

I couldn’t get over the fact that here was one of the 
wealthiest and most influential men on the American 
scene and a power throughout the world, who had.taken 
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the time and trouble to write a promotion ad for his 
newspapers. Hearst owned I don’t know how many organ. 
izations . . . newspapers, magazines, radio stations, movie 
companies, news-gathering and picture-gathering firms, 
Every year he went to Europe and talked with kings, 
emperors, and prime ministers. He hired men like H. 6, 
Wells, Gilbert Chesterton, Lloyd George, Ramsey Mae. 
Donald, to write for his publications. His salary in 1935, 
the year that was just ending, was $500,000, the highest 
salary in the country. (This was disclosed by Congress 
when it issued a list of the top-salaried Americans.) My 
salary was quite a bit less than that, and here I was read. 
ing and appraising Mr. Hearst’s copy. 

I told him I liked what he had written. 

“Now, don’t say that unless you really think so, Mr, 
Benneyan. Don’t be afraid to tell me what you think. 
I’m not an ad writer, you know.” 

“But I do mean it. I think this is good copy. And any 
time you want a job as a copy writer, there’s a desk 
waiting for you in my department.” 

He chuckled. “Did you hear that?” he called to Willi- 
combe. “Did you hear what Mr. Benneyan said? He said 
I could have a job in his department as a copy writer, 
I'll remember that.” 

“Now,” he said seriously, “you take this copy to Mr. 
Getchell and tell him to rewrite the other nine ads along 
this line. Tell him to use my copy as his guide. Tell him 
to use this sub-caption in all the ads.” The sub-caption 
was The 24,000,000 People Who Read The Hearst Mom. 
ing and Sunday Newspapers are BUYING AMERICAN 
and BUYING NOW. (The “Buying American” thought 
was an expression of Hearst’s patriotism. As in all depres 
sions, the American market was being flooded with 
foreign-made goods. ) 

“Colonel Willicombe,” he added, “has phoned Mr. 
Getchell and he is expecting you.” 

It was already after 6 and I wondered why a big-shol 
agency man like Getchell would still be sticking around 
his office. How little I knew him, or, for that matter, 
big-shot agency men! 


“| WON'T DO IT” said Getchell when I got through 
delivering Mr. Hearst’s message and handed him “te 
Chief's” copy. “I won't do it. Do you see any reason why 
we should do it?” he asked those clustered around him 
They all said or looked no. “No, goddamit, I won't doit” 
“But I’m only telling you what Mr. Hearst said,” I said 
“But I won’t do it. He’s wrong. The ads are better the 
way they are. They’re all done. They're wrapped @ 
We’ve spent too much time on them already. We've ¢ 
what we agreed to do. We've already lost money on 
fee Hearst is paying us.” (The fee was $10,000 for 
10 ads. Since they were really house ads, appearing 
in Hearst papers, there was to be no agency commi 
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“| think you'd better tell Mr. Hearst yourself how you 
feel about it. Why don’t you phone him now, so I'll know 
what to do.” 

“By God, I will,” and he picked up the phone. “Get me 
Mr. Hearst at the Ritz Tower.” 

“Mr. Hearst,” he said a moment later, “There’s a young 
man here named Benjamin” (“Benneyan” | corrected 
him, quietly) “named Benneyan, who says you want me 
to do these 10 ads over again. Is that right?” He waited 
for Hearst’s reply, then said, “I can’t do it, Mr. Hearst.” 

And he went into a heated explanation as to why he 
couldn’t and wouldn't. 

Hearst, apparently, did little but listen. At the end, he 
must have said something, because Getchell said “all 
right” and hung up. 

“He wants you to go back to the hotel now,” said 
Getchell. “He wants to talk to you again. And, here, take 
this copy with you.” 


BACK TO THE RITZ TOWER I went, wondering what 
was on Hearst’s mind. 

“Mr. Benneyan,” he said “I can understand Mr. 
Getchell feeling as he does. We'll pay him his fee for the 
ads, But we won't use them as they are. I think you had 
better write the new copy yourself.” 

“Well,” he added with a smile, when he saw the look 
on my face. “Don’t be afraid. You can do it. Just use my 
copy as your guide. If I find time, I'll help you out by 
writing one or two more ads for you.” 

It was one of the toughest assignments I ever had. 

I rented a room in the Woodstock Hotel on West 43rd 
Street, just east of Broadway, and locked myself up for 
two days and one night and had all my meals served in 
the room. 

At the end of the first day young Bill Hearst phoned to 
say that his father had written one more ad. That left 
eight for me. 

I had made a collection of some of Mr. Hearst’s edi- 
torials and studied them nervously, to get his style. And I 
did my best to write as he would write. 

I got back to the office, had the eight pieces of copy 
typed up and turned them in to Bill Hearst. 

Several days went by and I didn’t hear a word. I was 
afraid to ask how the copy was received. 

At the end of a week Bill came to my office with a pile 
of papers that high and laid it on my desk. 

“Pop didn’t like the one on Musical Instruments” (he 
didn’t say whether Pop liked any of the others). “So he 
asked Arthur Brisbane to try it, because Brisbane is nuts 
tout music. Here’s his copy. Pop likes this part and this 
part but he doesn’t like the rest. Then he asked Gabriel 
lo try it because Gabe is strong on music, too.” (Gilbert 
Gabriel was the American’s well-known drama critic 
whom Hearst had ensnared a few years earlier from the 
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New York Sun.) “Pop likes the part he’s marked but not 
the rest. Pop thinks part of what Getchell wrote originally 
is pretty good. And here’s your copy, part of which he 
likes. 

“Pop wants you to take the four pieces and make one 
good ad out of them.” 


That, as you know, is a tougher job than starting from 
scratch by yourself. But I said I'd try. | was no Getchell. 
I was a new man on a new job (after 14 years on The 
New York Sun). 

Golly, I thought, what a lot of talent and money has 
gone into that one ad. 

The copy submitted by Arthur Brisbane (he was 
Hearst’s world-famous editor, the author of the much- 
quoted, page-one column called Today and probably the 
highest paid writer this country has seen) began with six 
lines of poetry by Shakespeare. (“The man that hath no 
music in himself” went the first line.) I left Shake- 
speare in. 

There were a couple of nice paragraphs from Gilbert 
Gabriel which I saved. And | threw in a couple of the 
paragraphs which | had written. There wasn’t room left 
for anything but a sentence or two from Getchell. What 
a combination! But that’s the way I turned it in. The 
photo showed a large and jolly family gathered around a 
piano being played by the mother, and a violin being 
played by a teen-age son. The caption was Say it with 
Music. 


IT WAS DAYS before I knew the fate of the campaign. 
I imagined that all kinds of conferences were going on. 
I imagined that all kinds of high-talented editors and 
managers were changing my words, tearing the ads apart. 
I imagined that | would be fired for doing a lousy job. 

Nobody said anything. Oh well, no news was better 
than bad news. 

Then, suddenly and without any warning, I saw the 
first of the ads I had written pop up in the Sunday Amer- 
ican (it was the December 8, 1935, issue) with hardly a 
word of copy changed. Then, the following Sunday, a 
second ad. Then, a third. And I heaved sighs of relief. 

And so, eventually, the campaign ran in ali the Hearst 
Sunday papers. 

Of the 10 ads, two were written by the world’s biggest 
publisher; one was written partly by the country’s best- 
known editor and columnist, partly by a great drama 
critic, partly by a very dynamic and successful agency 
man, and partly by the young and frightened promotion 
manager of the American who, fearfully, also wrote the 
other seven ads. | still have the long-hand and typewritten 
manuscript and the tearsheets of the ads. I’m looking at 
them now. 

Life on a Hearst newspaper was never dull, Getchell or 


no Getchell. * 
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ABC To Audit Some Free Circulation 


HE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIR- 

CULATIONS has adopted its 
first comparable audit of free and 
paid circulation. Although ABC re- 
ports have carried totals for unpaid 
circulation, the detailed analyses 
have always been based on paid cir- 
culation only. 

The change came with the adop- 
tion at the ABC meeting in New York 
late last month of a new, additional 
form in the business publication field. 
In this form (ivory in color to dif- 
ferentiate it from the blue form now 
being used) ABC will record in de- 
tail free distribution to field served in 
addition to paid circulation for those 
ABC member publishers who elect to 
use it. Those who do not wish to use 
the combined form will continue to 
use the blue form (modified slightly 
so as to present information on paid 
circulation only in a comparable 
sequence ). 

Business paper publishers with free 
circulation can start using the com- 
bined form for their audits for the 
6 months ending June 30, 1961. Al- 
though only a relatively few publica- 
tions are currently eligible to use the 
form (about 50 of the 350 audited by 
ABC), the change represents a con- 
siderable break with traditional con- 
cepts of the ABC, whose seal bears 
the inscription: Audited Paid Circu- 
lation (italics ours). 


Reaction to Free Audit 


Reaction to the move by ABC’s 
varied membership of print buyers 
and sellers was mostly favorable. 
Among the buyers present at the 
meeting were several who have been 
working for such a change for a long 
time. Included in this group are some 
agency buyers who consider the pres- 
ent change as only the first step to- 
ward ABC auditing of all types of 
free circulation media. In general, 
the buyers were jubilant—at long last, 
they felt, they were getting what they 
wanted. 

The business paper publishers ac- 
cepted the move as a worthwhile 
“compromise.” Both business paper 
members of the ABC board voted for 
it. The original request of buyers of 
business paper space had been for in- 
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clusion of unpaid on the standard 
blue form. Publishers preferred the 
status quo, or elimination of any ref- 
erence to unpaid (a move in this 
opposite direction was thwarted ear- 
lier this year by buyer resistance). 
The optional form became the means 
of a compromise. 

Behind the move, in addition to 
buyer pressure for a single audit, was 
evidence that audits of free circula- 
tion were becoming more popular in 
the business paper field. Although 
numbers of business papers are trend- 
ing upward, business paper publisher 
membership in ABC was off 10, from 
a high of 360. Meanwhile, member- 
ship in Business Publications Audit 
(measuring free distribution) had 
increased. The change is calculated 
to get more business paper members 


for ABC. 


Newspapers Oppose Free Audit 


Opposition to the move, however, 
was unanimous among newspaper 
publishers in ABC. All five news- 
paper publishers on the board voted 
against it (total board vote split six 
to 19); and the newspaper group as 
a whole went on record as supporting 
the negative vote of their representa- 
tives on the board. 

The newspaper group called the 
move “unwise . . . a change in posi- 
tion from the Bureau’s purpose of 
dealing only with paid circulation.” 
It called on the board to rescind the 
action at its next meeting. 

Newspaper opposition to any move 
toward ABC auditing of free circula- 
tion stems from fear the free distri- 
bution shopping news publications 
may someday qualify for comparable 
audits, from values placed on circula- 
tion revenues by newspaper publish- 
ers, and from genuine belief in the 
principles of paid circulation. 

The newspaper group, in addition 
to condemning the business paper 
audit of free circulation, took two 
actions designed to further strengthen 
the image of paid circulation in its 
own field: 

1. It reaffirmed the exclusion of 
copies distributed free to hotel and 
motel guests from “total paid” wheth- 
er the hotel paid for them or not. 


2. It called for a study into the 
advisability of reducing the percent. 
age of paid circulation that can be 
sold at reduced prices under ABC 
rules. 

Principal innovations in the com. 
bined business publication form are: 
e Two lines in paragraph 14 
reading: “Unpaid Distribution to 
Field Served” and “Total Average 
Paid Circulation and Unpaid Distri. 
bution to Field Served.” (This will 
differ from the regular blue form in 
which all free distribution, including 
fixed free, will be relegated to the 
miscellaneous unpaid category in 
paragraph 1B.) 

e Tables in paragraphs 2, 3, and 
4 listing in separate columns (and 
totalled) the paid and unpaid {to 
field served) copies for each issue in 
the reporting period by occupation, 
industry, and geographic subdivision, 
e Explanations for unpaid in 
paragraph 13 — chiefly the sources 
of names (by direct request from 
recipient, by request from recipient's 
company, from directories, lists, other 
evidence). Age limit on such docu 
ments will probably be set at three 


years. 


Buyers Seek Zone Revisions 


Another important area of activity 
at the ABC meeting last month was 
the matter of zone boundaries used 
in reports of newspaper circulation 
James N. Shryock, retiring as presi 
dent of ABC, called for a system of 
automatic review of zone boundaries 
on a continuous basis. The Newspaper 
Division discussed ways in which its 
new Marketing Services Committee 
would enter into this problem, cm 
tered as it is in relating circulation 
data as closely as possible to market 
ing needs (for more on ABC's grow 
ing interest in marketing concep 
see Men of the Month on ABC's ne 
president, Alan Wolcott, page 
The Advertising Agency Di 
spent more time discussing this B 
objective than in reviewing the me 
business paper audit that it had jus 
helped bring into being. 

What the agency men want is new 
paper circulation data break-dows 
that coincide with data from no 
ABC sources. They called for a study 
of city and retail trading zone defini 
tions because, they say, “present deb 
nitions are unrelated to anything 
get from other sources.” 5 
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THIS IS HIS CHEF HE READS EITHER THE MORNING HERALD OR THE EVENING TRAVELER 


* The Prosper Bostonian’s spending ways read either the Herald or the Traveler. Both 
have shot Boston to first in total retail sales papers dominate the exploding suburban 


per househoid among 


the Top 10 Markets. communities where they live . . . communities 


* Over 350,000 Prosper Bostonian families that top the city in spending and earning by 3 
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to 1. * Retailers know these facts: that’s why 
the Herald and the Traveler are consistently 
first in retail ad linage . . . by over three million 
lines in 1959. 


Represented nationally by The Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Company 
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FOR 
ADVERTISERS 
ONLY 


An editor of aleading women's 
magazine was quoted recently as 
follows:“T'll let you in on a secret. 
In a mass circulation market 
there’s absolutely, but absolutely, 
no way to be discriminating as to 
geographical, economic or educa- 
tional background. We just use 
any list that is available. When 
you go out subscription-wise, you 
have no choice—you use the same 


lists.” 
% 


This editor's statement may be 
true of subscription-type maga- 
zines. But . . . Family Circle is 
absolutely, but absolutely,discrim- 
inating! It delivers an ultra select 
mass circulation market of home- 
makers. How? Because of its spe- 
cial-interest editorial appeal “for 
homemakers only”. ..and because 
its circulation is obtained not 
through subscription lists at all 
but through supermarkets. 


% 


And what supermarkets! The 
Safeways .. . Krogers . . . Ameri- 
cans ... Nationals . . . First 
Nationals . . . Colonials . . . Food 
Fairs . .. Winn-Dixies—just about 
every leading food chain you can 
name. What's more, thousands of 
independent markets, too, sell 
Family Circle at their checkouts. 


* 

All told, Family Circle is now 
distributed in some 27,000 chain 
and independent supermarkets in 
the U.S.A. That's only 7% of the 
total number of food stores... . 
yet these stores do nearly 50% 
of all U. S. retail food sales! 


Conclusion? Family Circle’s 
5,250,000-plus circulation is ob- 
tained not wherever we can get 
it. It’s concentrated where you 
want it: among the homemaker- 
shoppers of key chain and inde- 
pendent supermarkets that move 
your brand in volume! 


% 


So...why not place your advertis- 
ing where your business is...in 


FAMILY CIRCLE 


FOR 
HOMEMAKERS 
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PLANNING 


How To Translate 
A National Media Plan 
Into a Test Market 





F ALL THE PROBLEMS that 
bedevil the media technician, 
one of the most complex and frustrat- 
ing is the accurate translation of a 
national media plan to a test market. 
This was the gist of a discussion 
of market testing problems at a re- 
cent meeting of the New York Adver- 
tising Media Planners. The panel 
consisted of Herbert Maneloveg, re- 
cently named media director of 
BBDO, and Herbert Zeltner, the new 
media director of Lennen & Newell. 
Fundamentally, the agency media 
department has a supporting role in 
market testing. Its function is to pro- 
vide in a test market a media environ- 
ment as much like the national plan 
as possible. 


Zeltner Discusses Variables 


These tests, said Mr. Zeltner, might 
involve a new product, or a new mar- 
ket strategy for an established prod- 
uct (e.g., a change in advertising 
copy appeal, a variation in price, a 
redesigned package, a new product 
feature). In some cases, it is a new 
media technique that is being tested; 
in others, the test may aim to assess 
the effect of a higher or lower budget 





level on sales and consumer aware- 
ness. 

Each testing goal requires a slight- 
ly different focus for the media plan. 
For example, said Mr. Zeltner, a vari- 
ety of problems exist in the area of 
timing; these may be internal (i.e, 
financial or production timing of 
product), competitive, or seasonal. 
A leak to a competitor before the 
test gets underway can result in a 
scramble to buy up the best broad 
cast spots or to distort the normal 
selling situation with heavy promo 
tion. If the testing agency comes out 
the loser in placing spots and usurp 
ing best print positions, it can mean 
a serious crimp in the media plan, 
and consequent distortion of the test. 

The seasonal nature of boths 
product and a medium within a 
market may create uncertainly. 
Advertising may be cut off before 
either peak audiences have been at 
tained or the product’s maximum 
annual use period is covered. 

Serious distortion can result, said 
Mr. Zeltner, if shipping delays fail 
to clear the distribution pipelines 
place product in stores during the 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Women read Family Circle with their minds on homemaking and their hands on the scissors. 
“I am always tearing out a page here and there and saving it,” they told interviewers from the 
the Institute for Motivational Research. In three separate studies of General Mills ads by 
sad Starch & Staff, interviewers actually checked the magazine in readers’ homes—learned that 
ONE-THIRD OF FAMILY CIRCLE READERS CLIPPED THE GENERAL MILLS ADS. 
If you sell food products, Family Circle is your indispensable medium; it reaches your best 
prospects—homemakers who are avidly interested in food. 


FAMILY CIRCLE -“FOR HOMEMAKERS ONLY” 
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WHY 
WHY 


Why MARINE PRODUCTS? 

Because the industry wants it. Climaxing 3 years of market 
evaluation, Chilton personally contacted several hundred high- 
volume marine products dealers—salt water and inland, coast 
to coast. Each was shown a pilot copy of MARINE PROD- 
UCTS. Each was queried about it in a depth interview lasting 
an hour or more. Did he want it? Would he use it? The answers 
were decisive: 97% want MARINE PRODUCTS; 93% will 
use the Reader Service Card. 


Why a Tabloid? Why Product News? 

This is the proven format for highest product visibility, for top 
product advertising exposure, for maximum reader response. 
And nothing pulls like product news. Of dealers interviewed, 
89% called it a vital interest. MARINE PRODUCTS provides 
more product news than all other marine trade publications 
combined! 


Who Will Get MARINE PRODUCTS? 

The cream of the most comprehensive boating trade list ever 
compiled . . . in line with Chilton’s policy of buying-power 
coverage. You get 35,000 carefully screened, high-volume 
prospects—guaranteed. Coverage includes all categories of 
dealers in marine supplies, services and equipment— wholesale 
and retail; marinas; boatyards; fleet owners; distributors; 
manufacturers; government offices . . . nationwide coverage 
of this booming $2.7 billion market. 


What Does MARINE PRODUCTS Offer You? 
MARINE PRODUCTS puts your message in dealers’ and 
manufacturers’ hands economically, effectively. Its only news 
is product news. Its only editorial function is to tell readers 
about your products. It is the only reader action format in the 
field, geared for fast, screened inquiry processing by UNIVAC 
computer. 
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iPRODUCTS? 


Te only national product news magazine for the entire marine industry 


First issue: 


JANUARY 1961 
BOAT SHOW NUMBER 


Whether you take a quarter-page at $200 (12-time) or a full-color 
insert, act now to be aboard the first issue of MARINE PROD- 
UCTS, the reader researched magazine launched to meet a proven 
need. The publisher is Chilton, one of the most progressive in the 
business . . . one of the most experienced (19 leading trade 
publications) . . . known for its industry-influencing editorial, 
quality of circulation, and unsurpassed market research facilities. 
For rates and data, write, wire or call collect—home office or 
nearest branch. Closing for January MARINE PRODUCTS is 
December 5. 


MARINE PRODUCTS 
A CHILTON PUBLICATION 


Chestnut & 56th Sts, «+ Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
Phone SHerwood 8-2000 


1ALS . SUPPLIES ° EQUIPMENT . SERVICES . ACCESSORIES . MARINAS 
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(Continued from page 74) 

period when the bulk of media im- 
pressions are being thrown against 
the market. 

Many of these uncertainties in 
timing and logistics, Mr. Zeltner 
pointed out, complicate measurement 
and interpretation of the test results, 
as does a lack of definition of the ob- 
jectives of the test. Mr. Zeltner 
emphasized the importance of 
setting up clear-cut goals for the 
test. These may include measurement 
of sales effectiveness; measurement 
of consumer awareness; resolution 
of manufacturing and shipping prob- 
lems; increased understanding of re- 
tailer and distributor problems. 

On another level, testing is beset 
by a variety of limitations in measur- 
ing and interpreting techniques, 
many of which are conditioned by 
the media environment. Typicalness 
of the market is obviously a require- 
ment for accurate measurement; but, 
said Mr. Zeltner, typicalness from the 
media point of view and from the 
marketing point of view are some- 
times in conflict. 


Two Schools of Thought 


He outlined the difficulties in pick- 
ing a market that would reflect the 
national media plan accurately. One 
school favors the so-called “little 
U. S.” concept. This group attempts 
to discover a test area that is essen- 
tially a microcosm of the nation as 
a whole in respect to the media avail- 
able and the relationships among 
them. Mr. Zeltner admitted that such 
a market does not actually exist, and 
that a good deal of “averaging and 
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assumptions” must be employed in 
order to make a specific test area con- 
form. 

Another group of media plan- 
ners believes that such assump- 
tions are too many and too far- 
reaching. Consequently, they 
favor the concept of “take-it-as- 
it-falls” in picking a test market. 
This technique requires the selection 
of a test area that meets the market- 
ing requirements of the test; the 
media plan is implemented exactly as 
it would be if the national plan were 
in effect. In other words, Des Moines, 
for example, would play the same 
role in the test as it might in the na- 
tional campaign. As Mr. Zeltner put 
it, “you chop off that slice of the 
national effort and that’s your plan.” 


Maneloveg on Translation 


Mr. Maneloveg prefaced his re- 
marks with this statement: “I don’t 
know of a media chore more com- 
plex and, at times, more frustrating. 
This frustration usually comes from 
introducing a product into test mar- 
kets with pre-determined dollars too 
small at a local purchase level or by 
translating a minimal national plan 
so that the delivered advertising im- 
pressions are few and far between. 
What have you really tested then? 
Where do you go?” 

Mr. Maneloveg hastened to add, 
however, that the frustrations and 
problems do not make media transla- 
tions impossible, but merely difficult. 


The way a media translation 
is performed, he said, is dictated 
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for the test.” 


EAR AIG ESO OR 


“, . . it is impertant to set up clear goals 


—Herbert Zeltner, media director, 
Lennen & Newell. 











by the marketing philosophy of 
the client. Such philosophies, he 
added, “are not in short supply to- 
day.” There is the Investment Spend- 
ing School, “whose sophistication or 
bank balance will allow media to 
translate according to the degrees 
they possess of each.” Then there are 
the Advertising to Sales Ratios Fac- 
tions, who often demand profitable 
return at the outset. 

Mr. Maneloveg touched briefly on 
other factors that influence the diree- 
tion of a market test from a national 
plan—how long to test to get a true 
picture; what proportions of weight 
to place at the launching period com- 
pared with the sustaining effort; 
where to test; how big an area to test. 
But his main theme was the media 
problems of test market translation. 

There are, he said, four major 
translation techniques: 

e Equalizing media dollars. 

e Equalizing the number of spots 
and insertions. 

e Equalizing media reach. 

e Equalizing media impressions 
delivered into a market. 

In Mr. Maneloveg’s opinion, the 
practice of trying to prorate the dol- 
lars of a national plan to a single test 
market (or even a group of test mar- 
kets)—a technique popular among 
certain industrial and hard goods ae- 
counts—is generally ill-advised. The 
cost per thousand situation varies 
from market to market, which means 
that the same pro-rated dollars pro 
duce varying media weight. Since 
available media differ from market 


to market, one is likely to end with 
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diflerent plans in each market, merely 
from the necessity of spending a fixed 
number of dollars. This complicates 
comparison with the national plan. 

Equalizing the number of spots 
and insertions is a somewhat better 
method, although it raises more prob- 
lems thar. it solves. For example, said 
Mr. Maneloveg, one is faced with the 
question of whether a minute com- 
mercial unit in national television 
can be translated accurately into 20- 
second spots in a local market. Then 
there are problems of varying de- 
grees of duplication, pass-along read- 
ership (in national magazines vs. lo- 
cal supplements), and advertisement 
noting. 

Trying to equalize reach 
comes closer to the correct solu- 
tion. However, it presents problems 
of measuring the unduplicated reach 
and corresponding frequency of a 
national magazine vs. a local news- 
paper buy. “It depends,” said Mr. 
Maneloveg, “on how far the agency 
has gone in the measurement of total 
teach of all media.” Another problem 
is that in achieving reach in local 
broadcast fringe time equal to that 
expected in network, the additional 
tumber of spots builds an excess fre- 
quency that may tend to distort the 
media pattern. 


To Equalise Im pressions 


Mr. Maneloveg believes that 
most logical approach is to 
equalize delivered impressions, 


the many variables can be 
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delivered impressions.” 


*. . . the most logical approach is to equalize 


—Herbert Maneloveg, media director, BBDO. 


most easily controlled. 

“Inherent in this task,” he added, 
“along with the preceding methods, 
is how to compensate for loss of net- 
work climate and prestige. What ‘im- 
pact’ factor do you have to add to 
local fringe spots?” There are many 
ways to do this, Mr. Maneloveg said. 
One logical solution might be to as- 
sume that media rates fairly reflect 
the desirability and importance of 
time periods. If a network minute 
costs $4.00, and a fringe minute 
$2.50, then, reasoned Mr. Maneloveg, 
one may assume that the impact dif- 
ference between the two is 60 per 
cent, which is duly factored into the 
translation. Similarly, in translating 
a four-color magazine advertisement 
into a locally-available supplement or 
ROP newspaper advertisement, a 
study of noting scores for certain 
product groups in the two media must 
be made in order to arrive at suitable 
factors necessary to adjust delivered 
audience levels. 

Mr. Maneloveg also pointed out 
that, although delivered total impres- 
sions was the translation base used 
in his illustration, different product 
profiles may dictate different bases 
(e.g., delivered homes, delivered fe- 
male impressions). 


Where To Test 


Where to test, is a problem in 
itself, and such a serious one that 
it is usually difficult to produce 
as many as four good test mar- 
kets for certain media conditions. 
Ideally, said Mr. Maneloveg, the mar- 
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ket should have three television chan- 
nels, in order to reproduce network 
competition, especially if network 
television is important to the national 
plan. If national magazines play a 
part nationally, then the market 
should have a local roto suppiement, 
which will offer the necessary color. 

The market should if possible be 
isolated from media overlapping 
from other markets. The test market 
should be typical of the country as a 
whole. “Definition of the market it- 
self is a challenge. If TV is a prime 
media buy, it forms its own market; 
and distribution should encompass 
the whole television area. On the 
other hand, print weight rapidly di- 
minishes toward the edges of a mar- 
ket area, and one should be careful 
not to stock the product where there 
is little media weight. Conversely, 
one may add print media to outlying 
areas in order to cover the whole 
market.” 


Test Markets Necessary 


In summation, Mr. Maneloveg re- 
peated that test market translations 
produce something better than mere 
problems. “In spite of its totality of 
horrors, it is a must for most clients 
—a media challenge that must be met 
by each agency. Before we plunge 
fully into the national spotlight, we 
should test our way to make sure we 
are on the right road with the right 
product, with the right advertising 
weight to sustain a profitable share 
of business. The !ocal translation of a 
national plan is the way to do it.” & 
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Management Challenges to Research 


Stated at ARF Annual Conference 


¢ Researchers report their progress, 
describe unanswered problems. 


« Advertising effectiveness discussed 


for third consecutive year at 


conference in New York. 


DVERTISING RESEARCH 

FOUNDATION at the least de- 
serves “A” for effort. Its last two pre- 
vious annual sessions and part of this 
year’s were devoted to searches for 
measures of the selling effectiveness 
of advertising, and while little has 
been produced that advertising men 
can sink their teeth into, it has been 
stimulating to the audiences to view 
the complexity and dimensions of the 
problem. 


Management Challenge 


The first morning session of the 
ARF was devoted to the theme, “Man- 
agement Challenges and Research 
Responses,” with four speakers 
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taking a sub-theme, “Implications of 
Management Goals to Research Di- 
rections.” The ARF reasoning behind 
this orientation was expressed by the 
chairman of this session, Richard F. 
Casey, research head of Benton & 
Bowles, as “now is a particularly op- 
portune time to direct some probing 
attention to the question of perspec- 
tive.” He referred especially to per- 
spective between the researcher and 
the management function which must 
make the decisions, essentially a two- 
way communication which “permits 
thorough specification of the prob- 
lem areas on the one hand, and lucid 
transmission of relevant information 
on the other hand.” 

A. Edward Miller, publisher of 
McCall's, in presenting a magazine’s 


point of view, maintained that mean- 
ingful research can only be a fully 
integrated part of management. He 
said that this was based upon the as 
sumption that management has goals, 
although these are sometimes hard 
to get defined. It is easy enough to 
talk in terms of circulation goals, aé- 
vertising goals, and profit objectives 
he asserted, but long-range objec 
tives are essentially, “the constamt 
improvement of the magazine’s sett 
ice to its readers and the constant it 
crease in the editorial dynamic whieb 
truly anticipates the ever-changing 
conditions under which the reades 
live.” He declared that there are twe 
minimal requirements of research it 
magazine publishing: 

(Continued on page 8) 
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ONLY 
THE TOOL AND 
MANUFACTURING 


@ EDITORIAL EXCELLENCE is a major consideration 
in determining the best publication for your advertis- 
. ing message. But of equal importance is specifically 


knowing the job responsibilities and buying habits 
of readers, thus assuring you are covering the right market. 

@ To furnish you this critical information, THE TOOL AND MANUFACTURING ENGINEER utilizes 
the services of an independent research organization—John T. Fosdick Associates. This service goes 
far beyond the usual “‘Noted’’, ‘Read Some” and ‘‘Read Most” studies employed by some publications. 
It uses the personal interview technique which actually establishes readers’ functions within their 
companies and gives you detailed information as to the extent of their buying influence. 

@ The result is—COMPLETE PROOF OF MARKET! 

@ The measurement used is called the Job Application Score. Each reader interviewed comments on 
each advertisement studied, stating whether the product or service has direct application in his workand, 
if so, whether he has actually purchased it, participated in its selection or supervised personnel using it. 

@ Job Application Scores dramatically highlight the numbers of readers who are in a position to 
take buying action on the products presented in your advertisements. These figures add up to the most 
comprehensive and concrete proofs of buying authority presented by a manufacturing publication. 
Through them, you can prove you are thoroughly covering the right market! 

@ Remember—only THE TOOL AND MANUFACTURING ENGINEER in its field provides this proof 
of market! Combine this with outstanding editorial fare and 40,000 qualified readers—and you have 
an advertising medium second to none! 

@ Your TTME Representative will be happy to review the details of the Fosdick Advertising Studies 
with you at your convenience. 


the tool and 
manufacturing 
engineer §. = 


Published by American Society of Tool and Manufacturing Engineers + 10700 Puritan Ave. * Detroit 38, Mich. 








FIVE ARF OFFICIALS at the conference are (L-R) Donald S. Frost, vice president of Bristol-Myers 
Company; Richard F. Casey, vice president in charge of research of Benton & Bowles, Inc.; 
A. Edward Miller, publisher of McCall’s; Harry F. Schroeter, director, General Advertising 
Department, National Biscuit Company; and John C. Sterling, honorary chairman, This Week 
Magazine. Mr. Casey was chairman of the Conference Program Committee; Mr. Miller is a 





ber of the Foundati 


(Continued from page 80) 

“First, | must have the kind of 
marketing, or promotional research, 
which will enable me to sell the ad- 
vertising values—and pages—of my 
magazine most effectively. This is re- 
search which is oriented largely to 
our advertisers. It is research which 
will enable advertisers to bring sound 
judgment to bear on their media- 
buying decisions. 

“The second area in which research 
is of value to a magazine publisher 
is for internal use only. It enables 
management to run the business as- 
pects of the company by producing 
a factual basis for decision-making. 
This research can range from studies 
of consumer reaction to editorial con- 
tent to studies of circulation methods, 
pricing, etc. 

“In media research, two ele- 
ments are essential. One is doing 
research of unassailable integ- 
rity, the other is the meaningful 
communication of the research 
findings. It seems to me there is 
more abuse in the communication of 
research than there is in the technical 
aspects of actually doing the research. 
Despite this, most of the policing ac- 
tivities which we are accustomed to 
working under have been directed at 
the technicalities of research rather 
than at the reporting of the results or 
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‘s All Media Audience Committee; the others are directors. 


the interpretations of the findings. I 
suggest some consideration, time, and 
energy be given to this aspect of re- 
search. We would gain by it.” 

Mr. Miller said that another area 
in which perspective was needed was 
in marketing. He said that it has be- 
come the vogue for media to offer full 
marketing services to advertisers. He 
declared that he was opposed to this 
trend, “for media to offer mar- 
keting services to advertisers can 
be only redundant and wasteful. 
Media—apart from knowing the big 
general picture, plus snatches of un- 
related items of information picked 
up here and there—are the farthest 
removed from any specific adver- 
tiser’s marketing problems. Media’s 
marketing efforts, therefore, tend to 
be a waste of the advertiser's time 
and the media’s money.” 

The point of view of a newspaper 
was presented by Robert K. Drew, 
vice president of The Milwaukee 
Journal. He urged research that 
would develop data on comparable 
media costs. “The average newspa- 
perman is bewildered by most of the 
media cost comparisons tossed 
around these days. He can admire the 
favorable return per dollar achieved 
by much advertising in most media, 
but he can’t admire most of the cri- 
teria we see used to support the media 


placement. 

“Here is the important research 
challenge for all of us. Someone must 
negotiate or determine better ground 
rules than any which simply serve a 
purpose. We need properly set 
specifications of terminology 
when talking in terms of com. 
parable cost, audience, coverage, 
reader-viewer, circulation-expo. 
sure. While new yardsticks might be 
continually introduced (some made 
of rubber), those involving serious 
inter-media values should be isolated 
and then strictly adhered to. 

“Some non-media people in this 
audience could construct proper, ae- 
ceptable measurement standards and 
hold up costs for all to see. 

“What we ask are simply the 
criteria for evaluating compara- 
tive media selection and cost. If 
today’s data-processing machines can 
read or write at the rate of four full- 
length novels a second, we advertis- 
ing men should be able to get a set of 
genuine cost interpretations. Between 
us we should be able to augment the 
task with any research needed to fill 
in the data holes.” 

A broadcast point of view was pre- 
sented by Arthur H. Hayes, president 
of CBS Radio, a division of Colum 
bia Broadcasting System. He urged 
that buyers of radio time should dis 
tinguish research that concerned the 
medium and that which concerned 
the use of the medium, two aspects of 
radio that are often confused. 


The Medium vs. Its Use 


Mr. Hayes asserted that radio 
should not be judged upon the cre 
ative effort put into radio commer 
cials, because the medium may not 
be used properly, as when a program 
directed to teenagers carries com 
mercials that seek to sell refrigera 
tors. Research should furnish a ree 
son why the advertiser should choose 
between radio and television, between 
network or national spot, he declared, 
and this reason may be different for 
every product and the type of met 
sage the advertiser seeks to convey. 

The speaker maintained that there 
should be research into the effect of 
types of broadcast on the audience, 
not only to find out how many listes, 
but also whether they would prefer 
some other type of broadcast. 

Peter Langhoff, vice president 
of Young & Rubicam, p 
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an advertising agency point of 
view. Stressing the fact that the mar- 
keting function of the corporation is 
attracting increased attention from 
top management, he asked how the 
marketing director, who has the task 
of meeting corporate goals, is to do 
his work. 


The Marketing Director 


“It seems that the marketing direc- 
tor is closer to an architect than he 
js to a plumber. He must think in the 
abstract, understand the underlying 
fundamentals and principles for in- 
fluencing the consumer, and be able 
to put all these elements together into 
a workable plan. The strategic mar- 
keting plan is not then the sum of the 
tactical plans for sales management, 
promotion, advertising, and publicity. 
It is rather the master plan which 
gives direction and coordination to 
the individual tactical plans. It also 
provides the objectives against which 
eficiency of advertising can be meas- 


ured. 

“The challenge to manage- 
ment is to have the foresight and 
courage to give financial as well 
as spiritual aid to scientific mar- 
keting. Industry has become accus- 
tomed to the high cost of research 
and development in the physical sci- 
ences. There are those who feel that 
industry may have gone overboard 
in support of product research and 
development and have overlooked 
the greater needs for analysis and 
planning of marketing opportunities. 
We are going to have to break the 
budget barrier and gain acceptance 
for a new and far broader scope for 
marketing planning, including the 
information system which it requires. 

“A Scientific Evaluation of 
Goals” was the subject of C. West 
Churchman, professor of busi- 
ness administration at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. 


Dr. Churchman declared that much 
research into human needs lies in 
the future: “The universe of man’s 
ueeds and what we might do about 
Touching upon the thesis of Mr. 
Hayes, he asked, “We want to know 
what kind of listening, whether by 
young or old, rich or poor, as well as 
how many. We want to know whether 
the broadcast was a success or a fail- 
ure due to the choice or to the use of 
the medium. We want to know what 
are the mistakes we make. rather 
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CONFERRING BETWEEN SESSIONS: (L to R) Peter W. Aliport, executive vice president of the 
Association of National Advertisers; Frederic R. Gamble, president of the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies, Gilbert H. Weil, ARF general counsel, and A. Edward Miller, publisher 
of McCall's. Mr. Miller spoke at the morning general session, “Implications of Management 
Goals to Research Directions.” 


than merely whether persons are 
watching and how many. Was the 
broadcast effective, was it appreci- 
ated?” 


Study of Leisure Time 
Dr. Churchman suggested that ad- 


vertising might study 
values and the use of related prod- 


long-term 


ucts. One long-term trend, he said, is 


the decrease in the average work 
week. 
However, the worker often seeks 


other jobs in his spare time, so that 
leisure time may not be a long-term 
good, merely the removal of drudgery. 
Fruitful results might be developed 
for advertising if it could study why 
people spend their leisure time as 
they do, not merely how they spend 
it. Perhaps, he suggested, they may 
spend leisure time in ways merely to 
express their own individuality. “The 
most mysterious thing in the universe 
is why men want what they do want, 
and we should spend more time in 
trying to solve this mystery.” 


Our $800 Billion Economy 


The theme, “Management Chal- 
lenges and Research Responses,” was 
picked up at noon and _ pursued 
throughout the rest of the conference, 


This was a kind of umbrella-like topic 
that allowed the speakers rather wide 
latitude, and some of them even dis- 
regarded it entirely. 

The major challenge enunciated 
was by Arno Johnson, chairman of 
the board of directors and executive 
committee of ARF and vice president 
of J. Walter Thompson Company. His 
topic was “The Role of Advertising 
Research in Expanding Our Econ- 
omy.” Mr. Johnson has spoken for 
several years now on the general sub- 
ject of our expanding economy and 
the advertising effort that is neces- 
sary to support it, and it seems that 
he has always been right in his prog- 
nostications. This discussion was on 
the same general theme, except that it 
was given the added point that good 
advertising research is needed to di- 
rect the advertising volume foreseen. 

The speaker’s outlook for the next 
decade is a rosy one. By 1971 our 
productive ability will reach $800 
billion, he estimates, compared with 
$505 billion in 1960. “To support 
that level of production and supply 
the revenues needed for adequate de- 
fense and expanded government serv- 
ices, our standard of living must im- 
prove to a level of over $510 billion 
of personal consumption. This means 
selling an additional $181 billion or 

(Continued on page 84) 
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That’s the average FURNISHINGS expenditure for each 
of the 1,512,500 rooms in the nation’s booming Motel 
Market. And, 238,329 new rooms will be added in the 
next 12 months alone . . . an immediate $273,880,536.93 
market for everything from beds to bath mats, TV sets 
to traverse rods. 


VU TA 8... approximately 60,370 individual motel 


owner-operators; plus about 30 chain headquarters offices which do 
some of the buying for the 130 wholly owned chain motels in the 


country. 


Why do they buy ? . because their building is their business! Its 


construction, appearance, and furnishings decide the success or 
failure of the business. Whether it’s building materials, furnishings, 
or equipment, today’s successful operators buy the item that’s pre- 
sold on quality as well as its ability to attract guests. 

Already representing an investment of over 8 Billion Dollars, the 
Motel Market continues its fantastic yearly growth . . . pacing the 
tremendous increase in commercial and tourist travel. 

Born with the industry—in business when “motels” were called 
“tourist courts”—the JOURNAL serves the market and the mar- 
ket’s advertisers with editorial, research, and merchandising know- 
how derived from 23 years experience. Concentrating its paid and 
controlled circulation among the 25,000 progressive, above-average 
motels, TCJ delivers the market as does no other medium. Among 
motel operators, “I saw it in the Journal” means business! 








eeeeeeaeeeeeeeeeeeee ee 888 8 © Oe 
‘“"'HOW TO SELL MOTELS-USA’’ e 
a complete, concise “inside-the-market’” presenta- @ 
tion of Motels-USA— e 
¢ How much they buy ¢ What they buy e 
¢ Where and Howthey buy ¢ Who buys 

a wed for advertising and sales planning! 
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55 per cent more than the 1960 level 
of $329 billion.” 


$25 Billion in Advertising 


Mr. Johnson added that by 197], 
in this $800 billion economy, the 
average personal income per house- 
hold will exceed $10,000. “Some $25 
billion of advertising investment an- 
nually may be needed in 10 years to 
create these expanded markets, over 
double the 1960 level of $12 billion 
of advertising. Certainly the manage. 
ment decisions involved in an annual 
investment of this magnitude should 
justify increased efforts for sound and 
basic advertising research to make 
the advertising increasingly effec. 
tive.” 

The expanded economy of 197] 
will not rest upon population growth 
alone, although the 1960 level of 180 
million should increase to 220 mil- 
lion by then. More population can 
contribute only one-third of the 
needed expansion in total consump- 
tion expenditures. “The remaining 
two-thirds of the needed expansion in 
consumer markets by 1971 must 
come through improvements in per 
capita living standards and habits. 
Expansion in the total food expendi- 
tures, for example, can come about 
through changes in food habits— 
upgrading the diet and increasing the 
quality, convenience, variety, and 
range of selection of foods. But this 
will increasingly need the educational 
and creative stimulus of advertising 
along with the advertising research 
that is needed to make advertising 
more effective and efficient.” 

Mr. Johnson concluded: “The sort 
of research effort and creative think- 
ing which has been applied in our 
production economy to improve efi- 
ciency, process, and products, must 
now be applied to improving the eff- 
ciency and effectiveness of advertising 
and the whole marketing process in 
a consumption-oriented economy 
characterized by a rapid upgrading a 
our whole standard of living and way 
of life.” 

In the measured tones of manage 
ment laying down the law to the wotk 
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$13 BILLION ADVERTISING NEEDED IN 1961 
TO SUSTAIN ESSENTIAL BETTERMENT 
OF LIVING STANDARDS 
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holdover benefit can we expect ? 


our clients to the utmost in thei 
telp your clients to the utmost in their e Which advertising approaches 


quest for greater efficiency in market- 
ing their products.” (Continued on page 86) 
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When planning your client's 
1961 
ELECTRONICS ADVERTISING 


U. S. manufacturers sold more 
than $78 million worth of elec- 
tronic components and equip- 
ment to Canada in 1959 (latest 
available figures). This is over 
80% of all electronic products 
imported into Canada. 


You can reach the key people 
every month in this large and 
growing market (approximately 
half a billion-dollar total pro- 
duction in 1959). Use the lead- 
ing publication serving Canada’s 
electronics industry — in man- 
agement, research, design and 
application... 


CANADIAN 
ELECTRONICS 


ENGINEERING 


For market data file 2-E, 
write: 481 University Avenue, 
Toronto 2, Ontario, Canada 
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HOW TO SELL TO 
ENGINEERS AND 
SCIENTISTS 


ASTM BULLETIN 


American Society 

for Testing Materials 
1916 Race Street 
Philadelphia 3, Penna. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send information on how 
we, too, can sell to the senior 
engineers and scientists who do 
materials research, testing, evalu- 
ation, and write the authoritative 
ASTM Standards. 


Company 


Address ...... 


why you can’t get an 


AIRCRAFT & MISSILES 


HANDBOOK 
ISSUE 


until next March 


Last March, the A & M Handbook Issue was an aerospace industry 
sell-out, with orders for copies flooding in so fast that we 

just plain ran out. Aerospace engineers went wild over the 
Handbook issue because it contains the stuff they want and want 
badly. They use it for design specs and buying data. 


The lesson is clear for wide-awake advertisers. Here is the single 
issue that’s the basic buy with twelve months of exposure. This is 
the one your customers and prospects keep and use... this is the 
one reference aerospace engineers find almost indispensable. 


Closing date is February 8th for the 1961 issue. It will be crammed 
with more of the data that made last year’s issue such a sensation. 
Regular advertising rates make it a real media bargain. 

Call, write or wire your A & M representative today. 


SOME OF THE REFERENCE FEATURES THAT 
GIVE THIS ISSUE ADVERTISING EFFECTIVENESS 





@ Directory of missiles and space projects — their service 
assignment, mission and current status 


Including: Technical illustrations and physical specifications 
e All available data on future missile projects 


@ Dollar value of contracts of all major missile contractors 
— prime and subcontractors 


@ Company names and addresses with names of project heads in 
engineering — procurement — production 


@ Aircraft specification and data charts — U.S. and foreign 
@ Aircraft engine specification and data charts 
® Data on propulsion and fuel systems 


@ Data on guidance systems, including listings of manufacturers, 
principal types and contract values. 


BONUS CIRCULATION AGAIN THIS ISSUE 





THE APPLIED ENGINEERING MAGAZINE FOR THE AEROSPACE INDUSTRIES 
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drive away some of the users of the 
product? To what extent is the con. 
fidence of the consuming public in all 
advertising undermined by dishonest 
and tricky advertising? 

The conference at the Hotel Com. 
modore in New York last month ex- 
tended to one and a half days from 
the single day occupied in other 
years. The morning on the second 
day was presided over by Dr. Wal- 
lace H. Wulfeck, former chairman of 
ARF and vice chairman of William 
Esty Company, who started this whole 
quest for effectiveness measures by 
his luncheon address at the ARF con- 
ference in 1957. 

The most promising and actually 
the most rewarding talk at this ses- 
sion was delivered by Michael H. 
Halbert, operations research special- 
ist in the advertising department of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Com- 
pany. 

He described in part his company’s 
“Project Salad.” This is a name given 
to an attempt to use the mathematical 
and theoretical approach of opera- 
tions research to discover the effect 
on profit of advertising and market- 
ing. The name “Salad” is derived 
from “Sal” from “sales” and “ad” 
from “advertising,” since, as it was 
put, “a successful sale, like a success 
ful salad, is composed of the correct 
ingredients mixed in the correct pro- 
portions, and a little bit of luck.” 










































Project “Salad” 


The part of “Project Salad” dis 
cussed by Mr. Halbert covered the 
marketing of a Du Pont consumer 
product, and was concerned with 
share of market and brand switching. 
An experimental design was set up to 
indicate how consumers might switch 
from brand to brand, thus indicating 
brand loyalties, capture rates, and 
loss rates. Du Point provided funds 
enough for an experiment that lasted 
many months. “Different amounts @ 
advertising effort,’ Mr. Halbert e& 
plained, “were directed into different 
sales territories, and data were cb 
lected as to the initial market share 
and to the changes in market share® 
they occurred during the experiment 


(Continued on page 88) 
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Astana ner 


AEROSPACE INQUIRIES 





Look at the chart. IBM-sorted inquiries pinpointed by 
product, industry and job function. This is an extraor- 
dinary sales tool for you, allowing an advance estimate of 
the number and quality of sales leads Aircraft & Missiles 
can produce for your product. 

26,000 aerospace inquiries are only half of Aircraft & 
Missiles’ 1959 output for advertisers — a remarkable total 
demonstrating conclusively that A&M has exactly the 
right editorial and circulation formula to produce results 
for you. Significantly, the average inquiries per product 
run far higher than in any other aerospace magazine whose 
inquiry results are known. Ask your A&M representative 
to show you the full compilation of A&M inquiry ister 
Then start getting these results for yourself. 
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AIRCRAFT & MISSILES 


THE APPLIED ENGINEERING MAGAZINE FOR THE AEROSPACE INDUSTRIES 











A CHILTON PUBLICATION 
56thAND CHESTNUT STREETS PHILADELPHIA 39,PA. SHerwood 8-2000 
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“This part of the measurement 
program required more than 70,000 
customer contacts. In addition to the 
brand share data, we also measured 
the initial distribution pattern and 
the changes in the distribution pat- 
tern during the course of the experi- 
ment.” 


The company’s conception of the 
effect of advertising was that it might 
do five things: 

1. Encourage more customers to 
buy the product class being investi- 
gated. 

2. Encourage customers to shop in 
retail outlets that handle the Du Pont 
brand or encourage more retail out- 
lets to handle it. 

3. Get more people to make the 
brand decision themselves or to leave 
it up to the clerk. 

4. Get more customers to specify 


the Du Pont brand. 





This P.A. Tells Us... 


ADS MEAN MORE 
IN REGIONAL 
PURCHASING 
MAGAZINES! 





Ray Murray says, “PACIFIC PURCHASOR informs 
me and my associates of new ideas in purchasing 
techniques, as well as bringing to us news about 
the people, products and plant facilities of our 
present and prospective suppliers. Being well- 
balanced with information about the activities of 
members of the local and national purchasing 
fraternities, this publication rates very high on my 
reading list.” 

Mr. Murray reads The PACIFIC PURCHASOR, an 
Associated Purchasing Publication covering North- 
ern California. His views are typical of P. A.’s 
across the country. They read their REGIONAL 
MAGAZINE FIRST. 


Investigate Our 
Central Billing System 


One order, one invoice for any combination of member pub- 
lications. Plates duplicated and distributed. Write for details. 


Reading Habits of Industrial 
Buyers — A 16-Page Report 


Results of 400 personal interviews—available on request. 


THE ASSOCIATED 
PURCHASING |AP| ADD) es 
PUBLICATIONS a oo 








Cc. R. MURRAY 


Ass’t Gen‘! Purchasing Agent—System 
Southern Pacific Co., San Francisco, Cal. 


The Alabama Purchasor 
Birmingham 3, Alabama 

The Cincinnati Purchaser 
Cincinnati 3, Ohio 

Connecticut Purchasor 
Ansonia, Connecticut 

The Detroit Purchasor 
Detroit 2, Michigan 

Dixie Purchasor 
Atlanta 5, Ga. 

Florida Purchaser 

Tampa, Florida 

Heart of America Purchaser 

Kansas City 2, Missouri 


Purchasor 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana 
Mid-Continent 
Tulse 3, Oklahoma 
The Midwest Purchasing 


Agent 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 


New England Purchaser 
Boston 10, Massachusetts 
New York Purchasing Review 
New York 5, New York 

Purchasor 


North Central 
St. Paul 14, Minn. 
Oregon Purchasing News 
Portland 4, Oregon 
Pacific Purchasor 
San Francisco 5, California 
Phi Purchasor 
Phi iphia 2, Penna. 
Purchasor 
Syracuse 2, New York 


Dallas 1, Texas 
Southwestern Purchasing 


16s ete 14, California 
Washington Purchasing 
Agent & Manufacturer 
Seattle 99, Washington 





5. Make retail clerks recommend 
the Du Pont brand rather than com- 
petitive brands. 


Can Predict Market Share 


The results of the many months of 
effort were that Mr. Halbert’s asso. 
ciates can now predict the market 
share for this Du Pont product and 
for each of its competitors. This pre- 
diction can be made utilizing the 
knowledge of advertising expendi- 
tures in the territories and the distri- 
bution structure there. “Once we can 
predict market share and thus total 
sales, we can compute the gross profit 
for any suggested advertising budget 
level. Since we know our marginal 
cost for any production level, we can 
then compute the contribution to 
gross profit for any advertising budg. 
et level. This enables us to recom- 
mend changes from period to period 
in the total budget for this product's 
advertising.” 


Variables Not Measured 


In this experiment there were many 
variables that Du Pont did not try to 
measure. These included changes in 
the general economic pattern of con- 
sumption, radical changes in price or 
distribution, major actions by com- 
petitors, significant changes in prod- 
uct quality characteristics or packag- 
ing, and variables associated with 
specific media and product claims. 

Although Mr. Halbert sketched the 
design of the experiment, he did not 
tell how the experiment was carried 
out. His talk was suggestive rather 
than definitive even in respect to the 
experiment he was describing. Never- 
theless, Dr. Wulfeck, in his remarks 
of appreciation, declared: “This 
shows that after 23 years, market re 
search is on the road to respectability 
and practicality.” 


Two Psychologists 


The next two talks on the Wednes 
day morning program were by Lyle 
V. Jones, professor of psychology and 
director, The Psychometric Labort 
tory, University of North Carolina 
and Leon Festinger, of the depatt 
ment of psychology, Stanford Us 
versity. 

Dr. Jones maintained that researt 
offers a challenge for managemett 
which was, “Ask the right question 
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Define precisely the problem, specify 
without ambiguity the question posed, 
and research willingly will attempt to 
provide an answer.” He maintained 
that consumer attitudes might be use- 
ful indices of effects of advertising. 
“In some cases, attitudes toward prod- 
uct acceptance, or better, change in 
product-acceptance attitude over 
time, may be a sensible criterion of 
advertising effectiveness. If, as a 
function of knowledge about the prod- 
uct, consumer attitudes become more 
favorable, then advertising in an im- 
portant sense has fulfilled its aims.” 
Dr. Jones described various studies 
of overall attitudes toward products 
and also of attitudes concerning vari- 
ous features of a product. 

Dr. Festinger maintained that a 
theory of advertising research should 
be based upon a theory of human 
behavior, which, he added, does not 
exist. Without that, he said, every 
piece of research, even the Du Pont 
example described, has to be done 
differently every time it is attempted. 
“Every piece of research has to be 
repeated over and over again for 
every product and every set of cir- 
cumstances.” 

He described a study which he had 
conducted of the purchase of auto- 
mobiles by persons in Minnesota. His 
theory was that persons who made a 
decision of any importance then seek 
to justify it. He found that the car 
purchasers did this by assiduous 
reading of advertisements of auto- 
mobiles they had just purchased, but 
avoided reading advertisements of 
other makes. 

As an evidence of a theory of hu- 
man behavior that might be useful in 
advertising research, he observed: “I 
don’t see what usefulness this could 
possibly have for you, although some 
of you may see it.” 


Advertising Communication 


One of the ARF sessions was de- 
voted to “Researching Advertising 
Communications.” In this session 
Harry Henry, managing director of 
Marplan Limited, London, which is 
@ McCann-Erickson operating sub- 
sidiary, was a speaker. His subject 
was “How Psychological Research 
Has Developed in Europe.” He ob- 
served, “The necessity for working 
and communication on research mat- 
fers in a number of different lan- 


(Continued on page 90) 
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THESE 22-COUNTIES 
CONTAIN OVER 25% OF IOWA'S 

® population 

@ households 

@ retail sales 

@ Consumer Spendable Income 
The lowa Three reaches 62% of the 
households in the Quarter daily . . . 
The Des Moines Register & Tribune 
reaches 18%. Want more proof? 
Call a rep today. 








No one 
daily newspaper can reach all of lowa’s 


That’s a fact, not a slogan! 


many markets. lowa isn’t complete with- 
out the 22-county Quality Quarter — and 
you can’t cover the Quarter without The 
lowa Three. 
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THE Wire * The atc anal ene 
TOTAL Senorice deity Courier 
THREE iy 2 - 


Represented by: Allen-Klapp Co, 


Jann & Kelley, Inc. Story, Brooks & Finley 











There are adhesives in practically ev- 
ery product you see these days. And 
great and growing sales opportunities 
throughout American industry for 
those who sell adhesives or adhesive 
products—or the materials, machinery, 
equipment, supplies and services used 
to make, ship, store or apply adhesives! 
Ask your A/A representative for the 
facts about this multi-million dollar 





HOW MANY MARKETS* 
FOR INDUSTRIAL ADHESIVES CAN YOU SEE IN THIS PICTURE? 





You can reach them all as a single great market in Adhesives Age 


market—and about the magazine that 
gets to the men who can put your prod- 
ucts to work in the products of thou- 
sands of companies in over 40 major 
adhesives-consuming industries. 


*# You should be able to see at least 9 profit- 
able markets in the photo: luggage, shoes, 
hats, apparel, the cigarette and candy pack- 
ages, magazines, jewelry, railroad cars and 
building. 


PALMERTON PUBLISHING CO., INC., 101 W. 31st STREET, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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Pau! W. Limerick 
Vice-President 
Western Advertising 
Agency (Dekalb 
Agricultural Assn.) 


“Dealer listings and demonstration plots 
finalize the local theme . . . help bring 
sales direct to local outlets. The state 
farm paper is our primary media. The 
local point in agricultural news and ad- 
vertising is the FOCAL point to the 
farmer.” 
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The 
Results 


Local editing of PENNSYLVANIA 
FARMER creates a climate of con- 
fidence among readers. They believe 
what they read because it’s right for 
their crops, their soil, their state. 

When you add to local editorial 
support the STRAIGHT-LINE AD- 
VERTISING techniques of local pic- 
tures and case histories, local prices 
and terms, local where-to-buy listings 
. . . your sales message penetrates 
straight to the heart of this rich mar- 
ket — where farmer spendable income 
reaches $1,004,100,000 yearly! Want 
proof? Send for free folder. 


Pennsylvania Farmer 


STRAIGHT-LINE ADVERTISING 
available aiso in — 
@ THE OHIO FARMER @ THE KENTUCKY FARMER 
@ MICHIGAN FARMER @ THE TENNESSEE FARMER 
@ THE INDIANA FARMER & HOMEMAK 





Greatest Agricutturel Show in the fast 
1961 Pennsylvania Farm Show 
Herrisburg fenvery 9-15. 1961 
PREVIEWED IN THE JANUARY 14 196) ISSUE 
CLOMING DATE DECEMBER & 1960 
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guages has a most salutary effect on 
clarity of thought, and I often wish 
I could convince all my international 
clients that English and American 
are two quite different languages.” 
In addressing himself to the sub- 
ject, “Finding Program Values That 
Are Not in Ratings,” Arthur H. Wil- 
kins, vice president and associate re- 
search director of Benton & Bowles, 
called upon the ARF to undertake 
studies on audience attentiveness to 
TV programs, so that it might be a 
more useful adjunct to present pro- 
gram ratings. 


Three Areas of Study 


He outlined three areas in which 
study would seek to answer vital 
questions: 

“1. What is the effect of various 
household activities on the attentive- 
ness of TV viewers? How do these 
activities vary from hour to hour and 
by day of the week, for various cate- 
gories of people and of families? 

“2. What is the effect of variations 
in program interest on household ac- 
tivities and especially on the atten- 
tiveness to TV programs? 

“3. To what degree does variation 
in program attentiveness affect com- 
mercial recall?” 

One objective of some of the 
studies done at Benton’ & Bowles on 
this subject was to find out whether 
memorability scores were influenced 
by factors extraneous to the com- 
mercials themselves. His agency 
found out that: 

1. Programs vary in the average 
attentiveness of their audience by 
more than 20 percentage points. 

2. People who watch the program 
attentively are much more likely to 
see and remember the commercials it 
carries. 

Dr. Wilkins concluded: “Right 
now we know virtually nothing about 
how TV viewing fits into family life 
in the United States. We recommend 
this study as a substantial step to- 
ward developing this important in- 
formation.” 

The afternoon group session on 
Tuesday was devoted to “Directions 
in Industrial Advertising Research.” 


It was opened by Paul R. Des Jarding, 
manager of the product and map. 
keting planning department, Worth 
ington Corporation, who described 
his company’s extensive market plan. 
ning operation. 

Mr. Des Jardins reported that his 
department acts in a staff service eg. 
pacity to the various manufacturing 
divisions of Worthington. The map. 
ket planning program was initiated 
some five years ago at the time of 
Worthington’s decentralization inte 
18 product-centered manufacturing 
units. 

Since the decentralization, said 
Mr. Des Jardins, Worthington 
marketers have been occupied 
with a major planning effort in 
volving a detailed, written, five 
year marketing plan for each 
product. Mr. Des Jardins said that 
a detailed market plan—“the action 
taken in determining the path to 
follow in gearing our entire business 
to the customer’”—in written form is 
essential to the efficient functioning 
of the company. 
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Marketing Plans budg 
The plans, which cover the fune- =. 
tions of sales, advertising and sales After 
promotion, marketing research, prod- 
uct planning, product service, mar- L. 
keting personnel development, and — 
marketing administration, are in two the 
parts. First is the data section, which aig 
describes the product according to its i 
uses and application in terms of cus 
tomer needs; a list of objectives for vane 
the ensuing five years in terms of dob Prac 
lar bookings, number of units, and data pr 
per cent of market; historical dala § iis) 4. 
for the preceding five years, which § ,,. the 
enables the company to measure prog’ B Ander. 
ress to date; a list of the problem § fp, 
to be faced in meeting the objectives, In 
from the point of view of compe B grip.g 
tion, product life, major buyers, and § i perfc 
purchase practices. tions, ir 
The second section of the plan § (hilton 
is concerned with action. Here at treasing 
apportioned and assessed the avait @ lisher a 
able sales tools, including space at quiry ca 
vertising and other promotional de BF industri; 
vices, together with a forecast P 
available funds. fices at 
Mr. Des Jardins stated that “a fo thous 
present our marketing planning @ § ®Wieing 
proach provides for a qualitative @ ™g burd 
means of outlining the facts whith ies 
will allow management to apportidn ords of 





roughly the desired amounts of 
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FOUR WHO PARTICIPATED IN PRESENTING conference are: (L-R) Thornton C. Lockwood, ARF 
msearch associate; Paul R. Des Jardins, manager, product and marketing planning department, 
Worthington Corporation, who spoke on “Determining Industrial Advertising Needs—A Marketing 
Planning Approach”; John H. Kofron, director of research, Chilton Company, chairman of the 
Industrial Advertising Research Session; and E. Paul Anderson, director, The Computer Center, 
University of Pennsylvania, who spoke on “Applications of Computer Use to Industrial Adver- 
fising Research.” 


budgeted expense between field sales, 


factory sales, advertising, sales pro- 
motion, product service, and training. 
After getting more experience in this 
approach we hope to be able to refine 
the measurement of each of these 
areas on the order-getting process to 
the point where we can qualify re- 
sults.” 


Electronic Data Processing 


Practical application of electronic 
data processing in the fields of indus- 
trial advertising and industrial media 
was the subject of the talk by E. Paul 
Anderson, director of the University 
of Pennsylvania’s Computer Center. 

In particular Mr. Anderson de- 
sribed services the Computer Center 
is performing for some 12 publica- 
tions, including several published by 
Chilton Publishing Company, in in- 
teasing the usefulness to both pub- 
lisher and advertiser of reader in- 
quiry card services common to many 
industrial publications. These “bingo 
cards” often flow into publishers’ of- 
fices at the rate of several hundreds 
thousands annually. By manual 
etvicing methods, it is often a crush- 
ing burden merely to reply to the in- 
quities and to keep elementary rec- 
otds of the size and nature of the 
inquiry response. 
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Inquiry Card Servicing 


But adaptation of computer tech- 
niques to inquiry card servicing has, 
said Mr. Anderson, revealed a wealth 
of marketing and promotional data. 
“Aside from basic information al- 
ready obtainable by present ‘bingo’ 
card servicing methods, there are 
‘fringe-benefits’ such as the pinpoint- 
ing of today’s sales market geo- 
graphically, by type or size of in- 
dustry, and by product interests. It 
is also easy to segregate product buy- 
ing influences by job function, type 
or size of industry, and geographic 
distribution. The electronic com- 
puter has made previously unattain- 
able statistical data of a new dimen- 
sion available as a by-product from 
a reader inquiry that was initially 
obtained for just the cost of a post- 
age stamp.” 

Among the other tabulations 
mentioned by Mr. Anderson was 
a digest of inquiry results by 
reader interest in each product 
line. Chilton has ordered tabulations 
of inquiries by job function and plant 
facility of the inquirer, which is of 
use in circulation appeals and to ad- 
vertisers. 


The inquiry cards are received by 


(Continued on page 92) 
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THIS IS 
WORCESTER 


the 2nd largest 
market th 
Moecachueette 


Scholars the world over come 
to Worcester to study in the 
nation’s foremost early American 
source library — the American 
Antiquarian Society. Founded in 
1812, the Society treasures 750,000 
copies of early American litera- 
ture, thousands of them irreplace- 
able, including three quarters of 
all the books and pamphlets 
printed in the United States be- 
tween 1640 and 1821. 

This kind of leadership is 
strongly reflected in Metropolitan 
Worcester County’s position, the 
2nd largest market in Massachu- 
setts, and one of the nation’s Top 
“50” merkets—43rd in spendable 
income, 48th in population, an 
important BILLION DOLLAR 
county. 


Worcester stands for 
big business, 
yours included. 






® 





The Moloney, Regan & Schmitt 
representative knows Worcester. 


Circulation: Daily 155,015 
Sunday 163,332 


[ The Evening Gazette | 








ee 


Owners of Radio Stations WTAG and WTAG-FM 
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Jor Over 75 Years— 


an acknowledged national 
and international authority 
on guns, shooting and hunt- 
ing. Over 360,000 circulation, 
including 12,000 foreign. 


“™KMERICAN 
RIFLE MAN geyinc 


SCOTT CIRCLE WASH. 6 0.C. 

















... the leader 
in its field 
measures 1, worth 
vp on = PAYING FOR 
all three 2. worth 
counts: READING 
3. worth 
| YOUR CLIENTS’ 


4) a tried and proved friend 
of conservative Protestants 
for 60 years... 


The worth of a religious magazine to its 
readers is a valuable measuring stick for 
media men. When people want to read it 
(Moopy MoNTHLY’s aver. net paid for six 
months, 97,353—proves they do), it must 
fill a real need in their lives, and they have 
confidence in its editorial columns. 
And when it goes into almost 100,000 
homes and reaches leaders who are active 
in more than 60,000 conservative Protes- 
tant churches—it becomes an important 
buying influence in the church market. Ad- 
vertisers are finding this to be the case— 
linage is running well ahead of 1959. 

As you + media lists for the months 
ahead—make sure Moopy MoNTHLYy, the 
leader in its field, is on your schedule. 





LAWRENCE ZELTNER, advertising manager 
MOODY MONTHLY 


820 N. LaSalle Street * Chicago 10, Illinois 
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the Computer Center. There the in- 
formation on the cards is transferred 
to electronic tape—in code—by a ma- 
chine resembling a typewriter. A 
single eight-inch reel of tape can re- 
cord 9,000 names and addresses, to- 
gether with other pertinent informa- 
tion. Inquiry processing is speeded 
enormously. The average inquiry 
card carries three to five requests. In 
a manual system, this meant constant 
recirculation of the cards. But all re- 
quests for a specific report or bro- 
chure emerge from the machine sort- 
ing process in a single typed list, and 
one inquirer’s name may appear on 
a number of different lists. He gets 
all the material with a minimum of 
delay. 


Categories of Inquirer 


Almost any category of in- 
quirer, by job, by title, by com- 
pany, by product interest, can be 
compiled for advertisers. It takes 
about three minutes to search a reel 
of tape, and printing is automatic. 
Mr. Anderson presented examples of 
Chilton services in which all the in- 
quirers for a specific product were 
listed on a single form, together with 
all pertinent information about them. 
One copy of the list went to the pub- 
lisher of the magazine; the other to 
the advertiser. 

G. Carroll Buzby, president of 
Chilton Company, closed the indus- 
trial advertising research session with 
a lively account of the research ac- 
tivities of major industrial publishers. 

Industrial media research, said Mr. 
Buzby, is big business today. Pub- 
lishers’ research divisions are no 
longer mere adjuncts of the promo- 
tion departments, but often whole re- 
search companies in themselves, and 
they spend sizable amounts of money. 
For example, Chilton’s /ron Age 
spent $140,000 on last year’s Buying 
Practices study alone, while Motor 
Age commissioned a survey of filling 
station operators’ repair business by 
Western Union that involved some 
174,000 telephone calls and a sub- 
stantial sample survey by Philadel- 
phia’s National Analysts. 

Mr. Buzby emphasized that most of 
the media research services useful to 





advertisers develop in a sense “as 
by-product” of publishers’ own edi. 
torial and circulation research and ~ 
development. He gave as examples — 
Electronics Industries’ elaborate and 
useful classification code for elec 
tronics plants, which is designed te 
replace the Standard Industrial Clas. 
sifications code for electronics, which 
Mr. Buzby terms inadequate. 

Similarly, Chilton’s master lists of 
metalworking, hardware, and auto 
motive plants, each containing 4 
wealth of data on their respective 
industries, grew from Chilton’s own 
need for detailed information on the 
market. 

Parenthetically, Mr. Buzby added 
that publishers might be forced to 
collect these data even if they did not 
wish to, merely to satisfy advertiser 
demands for proofs of readership. 

Many publishers, said Mr. Buzby, 
now render research services (for a 
fee) beyond those required for edi- 
torial and circulation guidances, and 
he predicted that these services will 
become more common. 

In respect to the uses industrial’ 
media research may be put to by 
advertisers, Mr. Buzby mentioned 
these: a 

e Code customers by various 
gories. 

e Pinpoint prospects. 7 

e Uncover new markets. a 

e Apportion sales territories. 

e Check sales performance. 











Who can blame her? The in- 
dustry went wild over it. 
Sold out completely. Engi- 
neers clamoring. Next one 
coming in March. She ex- 
pects the sell-out to repeat. 
So do advertisers. 


Be sure you're in for ‘61. See page 86 
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Radio 


DETROIT WJBK 
CLEVELAND WwJW 

TOLEDO WSPD 
WHEELING WWVA 
PHILADELPHIA. WIBG 
MIAMI WGBS 
LOS ANGELES. KGBS 


Each Storer Station is as basic to your Television 


advertising budget as the bread upon your DETROIT WJBK-TV 


wg ; CLEVELAND WJW.-TV 
table. Each r - 
ach Storer Station is locally orien mam ater 


ted to the particular community it serves. ATLANTA WAGA.TV 
TOLEDO WSPD-TV 
The result: large, loyal audiences that will 


respond to your appeals to purchase. 
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STORER BROADCASTING COMPANY 


33 years of community service 


NATIONAL SALES OFFICES: 625 Madison Ave., N.Y. 22, PLaza 1-3940 / 230 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, FRanklin 2-6498 
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SAT HEMET? 


pIpayy 





Which Medium 


More Flowers? 


TV? 
RADIO? 


NEWSPAPERS? 


Dr. Jaye S. Niefeld 
is vice president 

and director of 
media and research 
of Keyes, Madden & 


Jones, Inc., Chicago. 


Dr. Jaye S. Niefeld 


1 [] HEN THE MEDIA STRATEGIST is asked to 
Py select one medium over another, the reason given 
I ually in terms of the size or quality of the medium’s 
fience. Television will reach so many million homes 
f commercial minute, newspapers will cover 87 per 
of the homes in market X, magazines reach families 
an average income of so many dollars. And, of 

a se, the element of cost is thrown into the mixture. 
of of these data are what we might call interim criteria 
® media desirability. All of them stop short of the 
Mate measure of media effectiveness: sales. After all, 
thing we really want to find out is which medium, or 
‘mbination of media, will result in greatest sales volume 
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OUTDOOR? 


Unique test for Florists’ Telegraph De- 
livery Association is pinned to sales 
results in test markets by agency media 
and research chief. 


per dollar of advertising investment. In the case of Flor- 
ists’ Telegraph Delivery Association advertising, we have 
been uniquely fortunate in setting up a test market situa- 
tion in which we can test media for their ability to sell. 


The F. T. D. Study 


Keyes, Madden & Jones was selected the agency for 
the Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Association in the latter 
half of 1958. Preliminary motivation research conducted 
by the agency formed the basis for an effective advertising 
theme, and the next question arose as to which media 
would be most efficient in promoting this theme. Because 
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NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENT used 
in F.T.D. test was 1,000 lines. 





In times of cheer, and times of sorrow— 
hearts open right up to flowers-by-wire. 
They speed love and hope and faith across 
the miles as no other gift can. They touch 
people so deeply, you almost feel the glow 
come back. They're the next best thing 
to having you there. Next time you can’t 


Something warm and human and wonderful happens 
when you send flowers-by-wire 





be there, say it with flowers-by-wire. It’s 
easy. It’s fast. Just phone or visit your FTD 
florist —listed in the phone book Yellow 
Pages. Beautiful selections as low as $5. 
Delivery anywhere. 


Fiorisrs’ Teceorarn Detivery 


























Test Markets 





Television Radio Newspaper Outdoor 
Spokane Bakersfield Fresno Tacoma 
Wheeling- Charlotte, Charleston, Columbus, 
Steubenville N.C, W. Va. Ga. 
Madison Grand Rapids Wichita Des Moines 


The comparability of the test market groups can very 


readily be seen in the table below. 


CHARACTERTISTICS OF F.T.D. TEST MARKETS 





WV Radio 
Markets 





© 


item 

Popalation 860,300 907,300 1,014,100 832,400 903,522 
Housenolc 257,700 264,600 304,800 238,400 266,375 
ES. per Household $6,155 $6,196 $5,733 $6327 $ 6,103 
We. of F.1.0. Members 51. 50 57 42 50 


$116 $ 12 $ 112 $ 196 $ 1.16 


Timing of Advertising 


The timing of the advertising was set to coincide as 
closely as possible with the timing of the national schedule. 
In each group of markets, schedules were made up for 


pre-holiday periods, in this manner: 


Television: 
Radio: 


Newspapers: 


Outdoor: 


Easter 
Mother’s Day 
Easter 
Mother’s Day 
Valentine’s Day 
Easter 
Mother’s Day 


Easter 
Mother’s Day 


9 spots 

9 spots 
35 spots 
35 spots 
1,000 lines 
1,000 lines 
1,000 lines 
75 showing 


75 showing 


$4,790 
4,620 


4,710 


4,517 
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the advertising appeal readily lent itself to all media, it 
was felt that the values obtained through being in all 
media should be utilized. Further, the tremendous reach 
ata media mix of this kind would enable us to support 
al 11,000 member florists, throughout the country, while 
concentrating a good share of the advertising budget in 


the markets accounting for the bulk of our business. 

Thus, magazines, newspapers, spot radio, spot TV, and 
wtdoor boards were used—concentrating mainly on the 
peholiday periods of Valentine’s Day, Easter, Mother’s 
Day, and Christmas. 

While these schedules were running in 1959, the client 
md the agency decided to initiate a media evaluation 
tst to determine first which single medium would be 
rsponsible for the greatest volume of F. T. D. business 
pr dollar of advertising investment, and then which 
wmbination of media would be most effective. This is 
how the test was conducted: 


How Test Was Conducted 


1. A group of three test markets was selected to test 
ach medium: radio, newspaper, television and outdoor. 
Wagazines were excluded from the test because of the 
mbility to reduce this medium’s scope to three test 
mtket cities. Thus, a total of 12 markets were selected 
test the four media. 

2. Another group of three comparable markets was 
tup, in which the overall national media mix was run. 
These markets were selected to determine whether or not 
te test markets in general might be expected to reflect 
tte national sales trends. 

3. The test markets were selected on the basis of the 
ing characteristics: 
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Something warm and human 
and wonderful happens... 


= FLOWERS -BY-WIRE 


—" Fionisrs Teveonapw Deuverv 






OUTDOOR POSTER used in F.T.D. 
test was in color. 


e Population size (750,000 to 1 million). 

e Effective buying income per household (about $6,000). 

e Number of F. T. D. members (about 50 in each group 
of three test markets). 

e Volume of F. T. D. business accounted for in the 

January-June 1959 period. 

e Value of annual F. T. D. sales per household in each 
market (about $1.15). 

4. January through June 1950 was designated as the 
test period. It was selected mainly because two major 
florist holidays (Easter and Mother’s Day) and one sec- 
ondary holiday (Valentine’s Day) fall in this period. 

5. Budgets were based on a percentage of total sales 
accounted for by each group of markets. This percentage 
was the same as that used in determining national 
budgets. Our test made no provision for overspending 
relative to a projected national budget, something which 
is frequently done in tests because of the relative costli- 
ness of some local media. Because the test markets were 
so even in F. T. D. sales volume, the advertising budgets 
were almost identical—just under $5,000 for each medium 
tested. 

6. All F. T. D. orders must clear through a central 
clearing house in order to effect proper payment to 
originating and filling florists. It was therefore possible 
to get exact sales data for each of the test markets—down 
to the last dollar. In this, we were of course more fortunate 
than advertisers who cannot pinpoint their sales with any 
degree of precision. 


Test Markets Chosen 


The table below shows which markets were selected to 
test each medium. In each case, one Western, one South- 
ern, and one Midwestern market was chosen. 
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The television and radio schedules bought about 100 
rating points each in each pre-holiday flight of one minute 
spots. Newspapers averaged about 75 per cent family cov- 
erage for each black-and-white advertisement. Outdoor 


was in color. 


Findings 

Before discussing the detailed results, we want to 
caution advertisers and agencies that these findings, we 
feel, are applicable only to this advertiser and perhaps 
only in terms of this advertising campaign. For small- 
ticket package products, the picture may be radically 
different. A completely different set of findings might 
also result from a similar test of media for large-ticket 
hard goods. 

But, keeping in mind these very real limitations, we 
feel that the media evaluation discussed here is valid. 

The findings are consistent—perhaps because the ele- 
ments analyzed remained uniquely pure during the test 
period. F. T. D. has little direct competitive pressures. 
Budgets were remarkably consistent in both dollar 
amounts and coverage. Finally, we had the advantage of 
extremely accurate sales data upon which to base our 
conclusions. 

You will recall that we selected three control markets, 
comparable in size and other characteristics to our test 
markets. These control markets ran the national media 


mix, to help show whether or not our test markets might 
be expected to be comparable in sales results to the 
national results. To demonstrate this comparability, let 
us allow the national rate of increase to equal 100. (This 
figure applies to the increase in January-June 1960 sales 
vs. January-June 1959.) 

In the three control markets, the index for increases 
in number of orders was 99, compared with the national 
average of 100. The index for the value of orders was 95, 
Thus, it would appear that the sales results in our test 
markets could have been expected to be very close to the 
national average had we not used them for media test 
purposes. 

Outdoor proved to be the most effective medium 
for F. T. D. It was followed by radio—which per- 
formed at about the national average. TV and news- 
papers showed up last, the one being somewhat higher in 
number of orders, while the other was higher in terms of 
value of orders, as shown in the table below. 


Rate of F. T. D. Sales Increase 
A (Total U. S. Rate of Increase = 100) 


Rate of Change—Jan.-June 
1960 vs. Jan.-June 1959 


Number Value 
All F. T. D. Clearings 100 100 
Three Selected Control Markets 99 95 
Test Markets: 
Outdoor 179 131 
Radio 102 101 
TV 42 46 
63 





Newspaper 37 


There are several explanations that might be 
advanced for the differences in performance of the 
various media. Part of the difference can undoubtedly 
be explained in terms of the creative campaign itself 
Television, with its literalness and the completeness of 
its presentation, perhaps spelled out the advertising appeal 
in too much detail. Newspapers, without the use of color, 
did not capture the essence of this creative approach 
Outdoor, on the other hand, provided the essence of the 
creative appeal and benefited from leaving much to the 
interpretation and imaginative involvement of the viewer. 

There is also the question of the degree to whic 
one can use a single medium as a valid test of the 
effectiveness of that medium. One would suspect that 
certain combinations of media might show the individual 
media to better advantage. We are hoping to be able 
test this hypothesis next year when we attempt to ass 
the relative effectiveness of media mixes. . 
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The ‘‘Headache 
Ball’’ building 
wreckers call it. 
And whenever 
- this massive 
‘ chunk of steel 
caroms off some 
well-loved com- 
: , munity landmark, 
city officials can expect the agony 
of sudden change to be widespread 
and vocal. 


Best remedy for pains of progress: 
an informed citizenry aware of the 
need for urban redevelopment, con- 
vinced of the good that comes of it, 
conditioned to accept new patterns 
of living that sound city planning 
brings about. Best medium for keep- 
img citizens so informed: the daily 
newspaper. 

Since World War II, city planning 

il redevelopment have been a 
major reporting project of the Min- 
Reapolis Star and the Minneapolis 
Tribune . Led by Daniel Upham, ex- 
ecutive assistant in the news depart- 
ment, staff writers, photographers 
and cartographers of these news- 
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a newspaper great ? 


papers have helped keep readers 
apace with the growth of their 
community (and growing pains to a 
minimum) through clear, concise 
articles and picture stories. 

As each new project is initiated 
and reaches completion—to the 
tune of $200 million in downtown 
Minneapolis alone in post-World 
War II expenditures—Minneapoli- 
tans are watching their city being 
transformed in the pages of the Star 
and the Tribune. 

These newspapers, says Lawrence 
M. Irvin, Minneapolis Planning 
Director, ‘‘have given consistent 
support and excellent, broadscale 
and effective coverage to matters of 
urban planning. Almost all major 
projects, from research to physical 


MINNEAPOLIS 


STAR 


EVENING 








construction and establishment of 
legal controls have been thoroughly 
covered and well related to the larger 
planning framework in a way which 
makes people more aware of the need 
for ‘comprehensive’ as compared to 
‘project’ planning.” 

Last May 23, for the first time to 
any newspaper, special recognition 
came to the Minneapolis Star and the 
Tribune at the National Planning 
Conference of the American Society of 
Planning Officials: - 

The Society’s initial 
annual award “for 
public service rendered 
in the advancement 
of city and regional 
planning through out- 
standing journalism.” 


Minneapolis 


Tribune 


MORNING & SUNDAY 





UPHAM 





525,000 COMBINED DAILY - 655,000 SUNDAY 


JOHN COWLES, President 


Copyright 1960, Minneapolis Star and Tribune Co, 
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&f FOLDING 
MONEY 












Assure yourself of complete 
coverage in America’s richest 
market: advertise on WPAT. 
Throughout 31 counties in New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
and Connecticut interest in our 
station is compounded daily, and 
companies who spend time on 
WPAT know it. Time is money 
on WPAT and you can count on 
it. That’s why insurance and fi- 
nancial advertising alone has in- 
creased nearly 40% in three short 
years on our station thanks to 
advertisers like these: Allstate In- 
surance, The Bank for Savings, 
The Bowery Savings Bank, The 
Chase Manhattan Bank, Eastman 
Dillon Union Securities Com- 
pany, The Greenwich Savings 
Bank, Goodbody & Company, 
The B. P. Morton New York Cor- 
poration, The New Jersey Bank, 
The First National Bank of Jersey 
City, Seaboard Finance Corpora- 
tion and The Williamsburg Sav- 
ings Bank. These are only a few 
of the many blue chip insurance 
and financial firms that have 
banked on WPAT .. . the station 
with the jingle of success. 


WPAT 
&> 
WPAT-FM 
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TRENDS 





ARF Publishes New Journal of Research 


FTER TALKING ABOUT it for a 

full year, the Advertising Re- 
search Foundation has at last issued 
the first number of its Journal of Ad- 
vertising Research. The Foundation 
hopes to issue the publication quar- 
terly, but no firm decision on fre- 
quency has been announced, save that 
the next issue will appear in De- 
cember. 

The Journal, admittedly a maiden 
effort, has its good points, and its 
bad. Much to its credit is the fact that 
it has appeared at all. During its 
planning stage, there was criticism to 
the effect that such a publication 
would serve no need not already 
filled by other scholarly and commer- 
cial organs. But an examination of 
the contents of the first issue reveals 
that this criticism is unfounded. 

Lester R. Frankel, executive vice 
president of Audits & Surveys, has 
contributed a scholarly and highly 
technical article on how incentives 
and subsamples affect the precision 
of mail surveys. It is difficult to fol- 
low if one has not had some mathe- 
matical training. Arthur Koponen, a 
psychologist, and secretary of J. Wal- 
ter Thompson’s review board, dis- 
cusses a fascinating study of the per- 
sonality characteristics of consumers, 
and the relationship between person- 
ality and buying habits (his conclu- 
sion: psychological characteristics 
have relatively little influence over a 
person’s response to advertising). 


Studies on Outdoor 


Brian Copland, media and research 
director of Hobson, Bates & Partners, 
Ltd., the British agency affiliated with 
Ted Bates, reports on two pioneering 
studies measuring outdoor advertis- 
ing in respect to exposures and to 
perception. The fourth article, by 
Arthur A. Done of the University of 
Illinois, describes the results of a 
study of relationships between doc- 
tors’ actual use of certain drugs, and 
the uses recommended or emphasized 
in promoting those drugs. 

In addition, Ingrid Kildegaard, 
ARF’s research statistician, contrib- 
utes a page on federal statistics in 
advertising; ARF’s research associ- 
ates offer seven pages of reviews of 
recent research. The Journal is 


rounded off by a list of publications 
received by ARF’s library, and a 
witty editorial by Charles K. Ra- 
mond, the ARF’s technical director. 

It is obvious that the Journal pro- 
vides a home for articles whose na- 
ture is either too specialized or too 
technical to find a place in existing 
publications. The Journal of Market- 
ing, though soundly edited, must se- 
lect its material for a fairly broad 
audience of varying levels of tech- 
nical competence. The Harvard Busi- 
ness Review must edit for an even 
larger group. On the other hand, such 
professional magazines as Public 
Opinion and the Journal of Applied 
Psychology have only a_ peripheral 
interest in advertising. 


For Research Professionals 


The Journal of Advertising Re- 
search, in short, enables research pro- 
fessionals in advertising to speak to 
their peers without oversimplifying 
either the mathematics or the market- 
ing theories. This in itself makes the 
Journal worthwhile. The general ex- 
cellence of the material in the first 
issue is also encouraging. 

Unfortunately, the publication has 
its faults. First, the presentation is 
unimpressive. The Journal is in a 
sense an extension of the ARF’s per- 
sonality, and should reflect its pres- 
tige. It does not. Undoubtedly, a 
short budget explains this. 

Limited funds probably are also 
responsible for the fact that the Jour- 
nal has no full-time editor or staff. 
It is edited by the ARF technical 
staff, already heavily burdened. 

It is a pity that these ventures can- 
not run themselves. Some _profes- 
sional journals almost do. But they 
generally serve some area of the 
physical sciences in which constant 
production of professional papers and 
articles is a prerequisite for academic 
or business advancement. Advertising 
research is not like that. In the adver- 
tising field, editors must devote 4 
good deal of their time to missionary 
work. Often, they suggest subjects, 
recruit authors, and then cajole them 
into completing a manuscript. One 
can only hope that the ARF staff will 
have the time and the determination 
to do this. It is very hard work. 
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the virtues of 
regional advertising 


are emphasized by the success of McGraw-Hill and 





Chilton publications that serve the West 





HERE IN THE SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST the W. R. C. 
Smith regional publications provide the more interested 
and responsive readership that pays extra dividends to 
advertisers. The Smith business magazines pictured have 


over 125,000 readers monthly. In their fields, no other 


publications approach them in intensity of coverage in W.R.C. Smith 
this market. Publications 
Use this compelling regional strength to improve your Serving the 


South and Southwest 
marketing in the South and Southwest. Over 1,200 lead- 


° . “ 806 PEACHTREE STREET, N.E., 
ing advertisers already are doing so. ATLANTA 8, GEORGIA 


Let a representative tell you how these successful magazines can help speed your sales expansion in the nation’s great growth market. 
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Nine Months 1960 Rate Changes 


Prepared by Media/scope’s Research Department 


BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS Rate Changes, First Nine Months, 1960 
(One-Time, Black-and-White Page Rates—U. S. Business Publications) 














Number of Business Papers Range-of Chanjes 
Changing Increasing Decreasing Low Median 

Circulation Total Rates Cc 
100,000 and over 37 14 12 2 —25.0 25.0 12: 
50,000 - 99,999 35 35 2.2 67.3 «11: 
25,000 - 49,999 223 85 85 2.9 81.8 12. 
15,000 - 24,999 221 83 8! —17.3 40.0 13. 
10,000 - 14,999 70 a —22.0 158.1 15. 
5,000- 9,999 140 138 —37.5 169.0 14. 
2,500 - 4,999 319 73 73 17) «6138.5 83014) 
1,000- 2,499 147 24 24 3.8 1600 16. 
999 and less 10 3 9.1 38.9 20. 
Circulation not given 227 30 30 4.3 196.3 20, 

TOTALS 2,020 557 547 10 —375 196.3 


(Source: SRDS Business Publication Rates and Data, 1960) 


CONSUMER MAGAZINES Rate Changes, First Nine Months, 1960 
(One-Time, Black-and-White Page Rates—U. S. Consumer Magazines) 





























Number of Magazines Range of Changes 
Low Median 
- Increasing Decreasing 
2 and over 19 14 13 . =o 0 
eee 1,999,999 24 14 4 3.0 13.6 
500,000- ‘999,999 37 26 22 Geo See 
250,000- 499° 54 18 18 46 1000 
125,000- 249; 56 17 16 a: 
“000 - 124, 51 7 6 i oe ae 
000- 74999 22 10 10 13.2 1000 
25,000 - 49:99 44 10 8 a ei ae 
10,000 —— 24: 44 12 12 29 469.6 
9,999 and less 29 5 5 149 526 
Circulation not given 63 8 5 3  —500 1000 
TOTALS 454 141 129 12. —50.0 100.0 


(Source: SRDS Consumer Magazine Rates and Data, 1960) 


NEWSPAPERS Rate Changes, First Nine Months, 1960 


(One-Time Fiat Line Rate—U. S. Newspapers) 











umber of Newspapers Range of Changes 
Decreasing Low Median 
400,000 and ; 9 9 45 100 
200, “398.938 3 26 26 36 086: 15.4 as 
100,000 - 199; 57 20 $4. 143 9 
50,000 - 99,999 1 3 35 3.1 16.0 8 
25,000 - 49; 1 3 27. 3a ae 
10,009 - * #93 1 3 1 —182 333 ; 
4,999 and less 71 71 5.9 206 1 
TOTALS 1,609 410 409 i =—2 S80 


(Source SRDS Newspaper Rates and Data, 1960) 
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BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS About 
one out of four (28 per cent) business pub- 
lications announced rate changes during 
the first nine months of 1960. These 
changes have occurred at nearly the same 
rate as those changing during an equiva- 
lent period in 1959. Twenty-seven per cent 
changed rates last year. There was a greater 
number of changes among the high circu- 
lation magazines than among the low. Ten 
business publications reduced rates, where- 
as 13 did so last year. Among those in- 
creasing rates, 163 will become effective in 
1961. The rates of increase range from 
almost 4 per cent to 50 per cent. Last year, 
135 business papers announced 1960 rate 
increases. 


CONSUMER MAGAZINES By the end 
of the third quarter 1960, 31 per cent of 
the consumer magazines had adjusted ad- 
vertising rates. In 1959 almost a third is- 
sued rates revisions, while 32 per cent did 
so in the first nine months of 1958. Among 
magazines with a circulation of 500,000 a 
over, two-thirds changed rates. Last year, 
60 per cent of the magazines in this group 
changed rates. On the other hand among 
the smaller magazines, with a circulation 
of 50,000 or less, only one out of five ad- 
justed rates. Twelve magazines have re 
duced rates so far this year; twelve also 
reduced them during an equal time period 
last year. 


DAILY NEWSPAPERS For the first 9 
months of 1960, one-fourth of the coum 
try’s daily newspapers announced changes 
in rates. This is lower than last year’s level, 
when 29 per cent changed rates. Except for 
last year, when the number was larger than 
the previous year (1958), the trend toward 
fewer newspapers announcing increased 
rates seems to be continuing. But at the 
same time, only one newspaper, in the 10; 
000-24,999 circulation group, reduced 
rates. Among daily newspapers with circt 
lations over 100,000, two out of five papers 
raised advertising rates. The same pattern 
existed last year among newspapers in this 
group. There were fewer rate increas 
among newspapers in the smaller circult 
tion groups. 


Media/ scope, November 19@ 
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RADIO STATIONS During 
the first nine months of 1960 
nearly one out of five radio sta- 
tions (18 per cent) changed min- 
ute rates. By this time last year 19 
per cent had announced minute 
rate revisions. In 1958, 17 per 
cent of the stations adjusted basic 
rates, and in 1957 eighteen per 
cent did so. Sixty per cent of the 
radio stations increased minute 
rates, 40 per cent lowered them. 
Last year the proportion of sta- 
tions increasing and decreasing 
rates was approximately the same. 
Slightly less than 10 per cent ad- 
justed hourly rates during this pe- 
riod, about the same as last year. 
As with minute rate changes, a 
larger portion have been increases 
than decreases. A relatively greater 
number of FM radio 
changed rates (more than one- 
third) than other station types. 
Last year national stations ranked 
with FM stations in this area, but 
this year fewer national stations 


stations 


raised rates than last year. 


TELEVISION STATIONS 
About 3 out of 10 of all operating 
commercial television stations 
(UHF and VHF) had raised basic 
minute rates by the end of Sep- 
tember, 1960. By comparison, 
almost half of the stations raised 
rates last year, one in four in 
1958, and about one-third in the 
first nine months of 1957. As is 
apparent, there is 

change fluctuation among TV sta- 
tions than 
classes. Hourly, as well as minute 


greater rate 


among other media 
tate changes, were relatively less 
common among UHF stations than 
among VHF stations. A propor- 
lionately greater number of VHF 
stations in the East North Central 
slates changed rates than in any 
sther geographic area. In 1959, 
tate increases were more frequent 
among VHF stations in the New 
England and Middle Atlantic 
tates. This year 11 stations low- 
tred minute rates, as compared 
with only two stations who re- 
duced minute rates last year dur- 
ing this period. 
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RADIO STATIONS Rate Changes, First Nine Months, 1960 
ONE MINUTE 
(Most expensive one-minute one-time—U. S. Radio Stations) 

















(Source: SRDS Spot Radio Rates and Data, 1960) 


TELEVISION STATIONS Rate Changes, First Nine Months, 1960 





inorgorine Decreasing 
Range of Changes Range of 
No. of Stations Low Low 
of Stations Total No. Median No. Medi 
National (50,000 Watts) 100 23 20 2.7 542 12.7 3 —3.7 —314 —204 
Regional (5,000-10,000 Watts) 686 175 124 2.9 133.3 20.0 51 —3.6 —66.7 —25.( 
Local (100-1,000 Watts) 2,464 374 202 3.9 220.0 143 72 —1.0 —81.3 —27. 
FM 126 43 30 50 2125 40.0 13 —10.0 —64.0 —29¥ 
Outside of U. S. 102 i 8 6.7 125.0 25.0 3 —6.7 —30.0 .—20K/ 
TOTALS 3,478 626 384 2.7 2200 242 —1.0 —81.3 
ONE HOUR 
(Most expensive one-hour one-time—U. S. Radio Stations) 
Ae ~ Range of on a 
No. of Stations Low Low High 
Type of Stations Total No. Median No. % Medi, 
National (50,000 Watts) 100 6 6 50 182 11.1 
Regional (5, 10,000 Watts) 686 52 31 67 100.0 20, 21 —6.7 —52.5 —33.: 
Local (100-,1,000 Watts) 2,464 220 109 1.3 175.0 25.0 Wt —2.5 —66.7 —25. 
126 44 29 42 180.0 33.3 5 —7.2 —668 —33.: 
Outside of U. S. 102 5 4 2.3 233.3 185.0 1 —7.9 
TOTALS 3,478 327 179 (1.3 233.3 148 —2:5 —668 




















5 stations lowered the minute rate, ranging from 8.39%§-30,0% 
| station lowered the hourly rate 33.3% ‘ 
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V.HLF. 
(Most expensive one-minute one-time and one-hour cne-time—U. S. VHF Television Stations) 
a or Rates a pedis Rates 
Total Stations Low Stations Low bar 
Stations Increasing % Median _ increasing % % Med 
North East 15 5 9.1 16.7 12.5 3 4.7 1.1 71 
Middle Atlantic 32 12 3.5 62.2 12.1 iB 4.2 21.2 10.$ 
East North Central 51 23 2.9 45.8 12.5 14 3.4 40.0 14.3 
West North Central 65 23 5.3 75.0 13.6 20 6.3 75.0 12.5 
South Atlantic 67 24 5.3 50.0 17.6 24 5.9 30.8 ! a 
East South Central 29 10 5.8 30.8 14.3 6 4.5 15.4 1 
West South Central 65 18 4.2 166.7 14.7 13> 5.6 86.7 11.1 
Mountain 46 9 6.9 35.0 20.0 5 77 25.0 13.€ 
Pacific 42 16 4.0 33.3 15.8 14 5.9 34.6 13.€ 
Outside U. S 20 a 20.0 31.4 22.2 4 12.5 25.0 21.4) 
TOTALS 432 144 2.9 166.7 114 3.4 86.7 
11 stations lowered the minute rate, ranging from 8.3% -40.0% 
1 station lowered the hourly rate 25.0% 
(Source: SRDS Spot Television Rates and Data, 1960) 
} 
} 
i 
TELEVISION STATIONS Rate Changes, First Nine Months, 1960 } 
U.H.F. | 
(Most expensive one-minute one-time and one-hour one-time—U. S. UHF Television Stations) i 
One-Minute One-Time Rates One-Hour Time Rates i 
No. Range of of | 
Total Stations Low f 
Stations Increasing % %___ Median 
Middle Atlantic 10 2 5.6 8.0 2 5.9 8.7 
East North Central 27 2 9.1 20.0 1 76 
West North Central 1 1 100.0 I 80.0 
South Atlantic 8 1 50.0 ! 33.3 
East South Central 7 1 28.6 2 6.1 42.9 
West South Central 3 
Mountain 
Pacific 6 1 16.7 
TOTALS 70 8 5.6 100.0 7 5.9 80.0 ed | 
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MASS-QUALITY CIRCULATION 
... AT LOW DIGEST RATES 


Circulation Cost 
Edition Rate Base per 1000* 


National advertisers can match the Digest’s regional 
editions to their own regional needs . . . support intro- Pacific Northwest... 485,000 $4.54 





ductions of new products . . . time advertising accord- ‘ 
ing to seasonal differences across the country . . . test Pacific Southwest. . . 1,515,000 $4.29 


different advertising copy. North Central. ..... 1,250,000 $5.12 
Southwest.......... 725,000 $5.10 
Great Lakes........ 2,275,000 $3.90 
Regional advertisers can now appear in America’s Southern........... 1,675,000 $4.63 
best-selling magazine . . . and benefit from the Digest’s Mesto. ...... 2,100,000 $3.93 


national prestige—plus quality color reproduction, 
merchandising and low rates. 





Metropolitan N. Y.. .1,000,000 $5.00 
*Page, black-and-white, or 2-color. 
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offers 8 regional editions 


with a total circulation 81% to 105% greater 


than the other leading general magazines 


...at about half the cost per 1000 





Starting with the January issue of Reader’s 
Digest, your regional advertising can do more 
selling per dollar. Your message can appear in 
the world’s most widely read magazine, where 
most of America’s best-selling brands are seen 
...and benefit from quality color reproduction, 
imaginative merchandising, low regional rates. 


The Digest’s eight regional editions give your 
company these unique advantages... 


Deeper penetration. The Digest’s total cir- 
culation is 81% greater than that of Life; 101% 
more than the Post, 105% more than Look. The 
Digest lets you reach—at one stroke—about a 
fourth of all the families in any region, greater 
coverage than you get in many prestige newspapers. 


Selective, quality coverage. The higher the 
income, the higher the Digest’s coverage. You can 
reach about half of your best prospects in any region 
—the upper-income families. 


New economy for your advertising. In the 
Digest, you can reach many more people at lower 
cost than in any other general magazine. For ex- 
ample, a four-color page in the National Edition of 
the Digest costs only $3.54 per thousand circula- 
tion; in Life, $7.02; in the Post, $6.81; and in Look, 


$6.64. You can get comparable savings in the 
Digest’s eight regional editions. And, if you adver- 
tise consistently—six pages or more in a year—the 
cost of using Reader’s Digest is even lower, because 
of new frequency discounts. 


Greater flexibility. You can advertise in any 
issue of any edition. Use one regional edition or 
any combination. You can earn extra discounts— 
4% to 16%—by using more than one edition, even 
with copy changes. And your advertisement will 
always run opposite or adjacent to editorial matter. 


Free split runs and bleed. In any regional 
edition, you can have a 50-50 split run free. Here 
is a really low-cost way to make a valid, large-scale 
copy test. And you can use two-color or bleed at 
no extra charge, four-color at only 14% more than 
black-and-white. 


Extra chances to sell. The average Digest 
reader, according to Politz research, will look at 
your advertisement 1.7 times. With readers look- 
ing at it more often . . . and with more readers to 
begin with . . . you get almost twice as many 
chances to sell in your coverage area as you would 
get with any other general magazine. And, unlike 
a TV commercial, the Digest provides repeat 
exposures without your paying to repeat your 
advertisement. 


People have faith in feeader’s Dige St 


Almost twice the circulation of any other 
general magazine at about half the cost per 1000 
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and only 
ONE can 
give you 
TOTAL 
Coverage 
in the 
PONTIAC 
AREA 


In an area of 283,000 people, 
76% take THE PONTIAC PRESS 
daily. Be sure and see the com- 
prehensive new study on home 
coverage in Pontiac! 

Total Selling needs 

Total Coverage 
In Pontiac, Total Selling 
Means The Press 


THE 
PONTIAC PRESS 


PONTIAC * MICHIGAN 
Scolaro, Meeker & Scott, New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago and Detroit 

Doyle & Hawley, 

San Francisco and Los Angeles 
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N OCTOBER Mep1s/score there was not only an 

examination in detail of four audits of business 
publications, but also a presentation of comments from 
persons in agencies and advertising departments. There 
follow some additional comments which were received 
too late for inclusion in the October issue. 








MORE COMMENTS ON AUDITS 


“Facts ... that can be accurately 
compared.” 
J. OTRADOVEC 
Asst. Advertising Manager 
The Black & Decker Mfg. Co. 
Towson, Md. 

I do not necessarily feel that a sin- 
gle audit of business publication cir- 
culation is necessary. I do, however, 
feel that all auditing organizations 
for business publications should re- 
port the same facts in a manner in 
which one publication serving a given 
market can be directly compared with 
competitive publications serving this 
same market. 

Facts such as a well-defined audi- 
ence for the publication, editorial 
purpose, percentages of advertising 
and types of editorial, etc., should be 
presented in such a way that they can 
be accurately compared by the media 
buyer. 

As for the appearance such an 
audit should take, I would suggest 
that the form currently referred to as 
the AIA Media Data Form comes 
closest to presenting the most perti- 
nent information and followed by an 
auditing organization would give the 
advertiser the opportunity of com- 
paring media directly, which is what 
he is constantly trying to do. Seman- 
tics very often play a large part in 
the interpretation of the facts pre- 
sented and by all publications follow- 
ing a standard form such as the AIA 
Media Data Form, I believe a large 
part of this problem could be solved. 


“I feel that the single or com- 
mon audit of business publica- 
tions should be accomplished as 
quickly as possible. . . .” 

Epwarp F. Ritz 

Vice President of Media 
Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap, Inc. 
Milwaukee 

As the media director of an impor- 
tant Midwestern advertising agency, 
I am indeed very much interested in 
a single or common audit of business 


publications. | might also add, so are 
the members of the agency media 
buying team, for all of us have been 
exposed at great length to the incon- 
gruities of attempting to evaluate and 
make intelligent comparisons of fig- 
ures supplied by various auditing sys- 
tems among industry publications. 

I think it goes without saying that 
these various auditing systems and 
arguments in their behalf are not 
only archaic but without substance, 
and should have been laid to rest a 
long time ago. I know that when I 
say this I am treading on many ten- 
der toes within the publishing indus- 
try, but I can’t help feel that many 
of the arguments in behalf of this 
archaic system put personal gain or 
advantage above common good for 
the entire industry. 

We, as buyers of advertising space, 
are interested in making comparisons 
with information that is comparable, 
and coming up with the soundest 
recommendation possible which will 
do the most good for our clients. We 
are not interested in whether one 
audit form is on blue or pink paper 
and whether another one is on buff 
or gray paper. 

I feel that the single or common 
audit of business publications should 
be accomplished as quickly as pos 
sible, and I personally feel that the 
best method would be through a con- 
solidation of the various auditing 
agencies. 

I am afraid that setting up an en- 
tirely new auditing group independ 
ent of the existing groups would un- 
duly prolong an already unhealthy 
and cumbersome situation. Advertis 
ers and agencies demand that action 
be taken now, that this situation be 
rectified for the common good, for im 
the final analysis we all have one 
common interest in doing the best 
possible job for our advertisers 4 
well as for the readers. 


“‘The single audit can be 
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Buying Intentions 





from 


the TOP of the 
lowa Farm Market 
One weekly farm publication 
with 12 separate area edi- 
tions. Ideal for local dealer 
listing or testing. Get the top 
of the Iowa selective farm 
market with the Spokesman. 
This new Spokesman survey 
gives a concise, accurate list- 
ing of the buying intentions 
of Iowa farmers. Here are 
some quotes from this up-to- 
date survey: Iowans will buy: 


®@ Additional grain storage........ 20% 
@ Add concrete feeding floors... ... 32% 
@ Build new farrowing house...... 14% 
@ Add new machine shed......... 14% 
@ Build new barn................ 13% 


Get these facts plus many more in the new 
Spokesman survey ... an insight to the 
selective lowa market. Write TODAY for 
your FREE copy. 


IOWA 


FA BUREAU 


Box 156 Grundy Center, lowa 
MIDWEST: Prendergast & Minahan,. 185 
North Wabash, Chicago. Ph. Financial 6-0993 
EASTERN: Whiteman Associates, 342 Madi- 
fon Ave., New York. Ph. YUkon 6-4762 
WESTERN: James E. Munford Co., 1417 
Georgia St., Los Angeles 15, Calif. Phone: 
Richmond 7-6561 

Jomes E. Munford Co., 420 Market St., San 
Francisco 11, Calif. Phone: DOuglas 2-3899 
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achieved if all of us in the busi- 
ness make some effort.” 
Cart Georci, Jr. 
Vice President 
Director of Media 
Campbell-Ewald Company 
Detroit 


I think every agency man and 
every advertiser is interested in se- 
curing audits of business publications 
that are comparable—whether this is 
done by a single organization or 
whether it is done by more than one, 
I believe, makes no difference. The 
important thing is that they be com- 
parable. 

Discussions on this subject (pro 
and con) have been going on for a 
long, long time, and I am still be- 
wildered by the fact that there is any 
objection to a single type audit. I 
know that the publishers of paid cir- 
culation magazines are definitely op- 
posed to the Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lations including free circulation in 
their reports. Possibly these publish- 
ers who have some paid, some free 
should have their publications audited 
elsewhere. 

The function of a media depart- 
ment is to evaluate publications, and 
this means much more than merely 
taking into consideration the fact that 
a publication is paid or distributed at 
no cost. The job of properly evaluat- 
ing is a difficult one, and there are 
any number of considerations before 
final decision can be made, 
thing that can ease our burden would 
be welcomed. 

As to the physical characteristics 
of the audit report, it makes little dif- 
ference as long as it has the infor- 
mation needed to make an intelligent 
analysis of a publication and to com- 
pare it with its competition. 

We have been talking about this 
for a long time and I hope that, 
through the efforts of William A. 
Marsteller and others, we may suc- 
ceed in having comparable audits— 
if not a single audit. The single audit 
can be achieved if all of us in the 


business make some effort. 


so any- 


““We seek uniformity of data...” 
RecinaLp T. DELLOw 
Director of Media 
Grant Advertising 
Chicago 


“We take no strong stand on the 
audit question. We seek uniformity 
of data and encourage voluntary co- 
operation.” 4 








MORE 


rHan 1,000,000 
MEN & WOMEN 


PLUS 


MOOSE 
CLUBS 


Purchases in Excess of 


$35,000,000.00 


What Do You Sell? 


@ CIGARETTES — CIGARS — TO- 


189 


Annual 


BACCO . . Among the more 
than 1,000,000 Men and Women of 
the MOOSE .. . 91. 1% are Smokers 


74.6% Smoke Cigarettes ... 
25.3% Smoke Cigars . . . 19.9% 


Smoke Pipes. (We can tell you 
which Brands, too, if you'd like to 
know!) 

@ BEER—WHISKEY—WINE .. . In 


addition to the huge home con- 
suming market, our MOOSE Clubs 
purchase nearly $35, 000 000 annually 
in Liquor, Beer and ines. (We 
can tell you how the Brands rate, 
too—in both Markets!) 


@ DIRECT-REPLY OFFERS . . . Dur- 
ing the past 12 months MOOSE 
Magazine carried over 1,000 
direct-reply advertisements with 
more than 700 being repeat ads 
. . « indicating the responsiveness 
of MOOSE Magazine readers. 
Advertisers tell us "MOOSE is 
one of the 3 Best diract-reply 
magazines published". 


@ HOME Qeruraioess - . DO-IT- 
YOURSEL . . With over 709,650 
Home San “here are some of 
the items MOOSE will oe 
during the next 12 months . . 
nearly 50,000 Refrigerators . . . 
nearly 50,000 Air Conditioners .. . 
nearly 30,000 Stoves. 


@ CARS — GAS — O/L — ACCES- 
SORIES . With over 760,950 
Car Owners, the volume need is 
obvious for gas, oil, tires, plugs, 
etc., to drive the 9 Billion Miles 
annually . . . (We can tell you the 
ages and which make of cars 

OOSE Drive)—and how ‘The 
MOOSE Car Owner Brand Switch 
is on'' for the makes they will 
purchase this year. 


91. a ate MOOSE-Advertised 
Items . . . WHY NOT YOURS? 

@ Travel @ Nursery Items 

@ Radio-TV @ Club and 

@ Food Products Home Building 

@ Insurance Modernization 


@ Household Products 
Items @ Proprietaries 

@ Sports @ YOUR 

@ Club and PRODUCTS 


Home Products 


Want To Sell More? 


MAIL THIS COUPON—NOW 


MOOSE MAGAZINE RUSH! 

Dept. MS-11, 1231 Loyola Ave., Chicago 26 

(0 Rush New Consumer-Study 

(1 Rush New Mail-Order-Success Study 

(0 Rush information on your 1,890 Moose Clubs 
whose annual purchases exceed $35,000,000.00 


Your Name. 





(Position) 
Company 





Address. 





Town tea State 
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MEDIA DATA 


How To Count 

















1. Number of inquiries is not the answer. 
2. Subscriptions or requests for magazine are not conclusive. 
3. Media preference studies may be deceptive. 

4. Measures of brand preference and message recall 


are more valuable. 


By Howard G. Sawyer 


UBLISHERS have been asked: 
“How can we tell how many 
people actually read your maga- 
zine?” 
They have answered this question 
in several ways. 


1. By Number of Inquiries. 


Number of inquiries tells us only 
how many people took the trouble to 
send in an inquiry. Presumably, 
more people than sent in an inquiry 
read the advertisement that made the 
offer—and presumably that number is 
smaller than the total who read any 
part of the magazine. 

Number of inquiries is a measure- 
ment of the interest the product or 
the offer has for the reader (com- 
pared with other products or other 





Mr. Sawyer is vice president for 
marketing services, Marsteller, Rickard, 
Gebhardt and Reed, Inc. 
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offers), or of the responsiveness of 
the audience, or of the success of 
the inquiry-stimulating efforts of the 
publisher, or of any of a number of 
other things. It is decidedly not a 
measurement of the number of read- 
ers of the magazine or of their thor- 
oughness in their reading. 

I'd hate to settle for a distribution 
of a magazine no greater than at- 
tested to by the evidence of the in- 
quiries. 


2. By Subscriptions or Requests. 


The fact that someone has taken 
the trouble to put out good money 
for a magazine (the theme-song of 
the paid-circulation magazines) is 
rather frail proof that he does, or 
even intended to, read the magazine. 
Some magazines are “sold” at the 
rate of pennies a copy (so generous 
are the long-term offers), so the sub- 
scriber’s outlay is virtually insignifi- 
cant. Certainly his resistance to the 
importunities of a high-powered sub- 


Readerij 


scription salesman isn’t fortified by a 
concern over a large investment. 

Furthermore, many recipients of 
paid magazines don’t know whether 
they’re paid for or not. They may be 
getting the magazine just as free 
(paid for by the employer) as in the 
case of literally free magazines. So 
there’s no obligation which the recip 
ient imposes upon himself to “get his 
money’s worth.” 

Similarly with even the most pains 
taking of verification by free mage 
zines. Even when a man has declared, 
“Yes, I do want to receive this mage 
zine,” his intention is easily and per 
haps carelessly declared, and the like 
lihood of his actually reading the 
magazine is not much greater (or 
lesser) than if his boss had given his 
name to some subscription solicitor. 

Besides, lots of people who do read 
don’t show up on any stencils—pai 
or free. There’s evidence in some 
cases that pass-along readership # 
more extensive than readership by 
names on stencils. 
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3. By Media Preference Studies. 


At this late date, most students of 
advertising (to say nothing of stu- 
dents of research) must realize that 
“what people say they do” research is 
not trustworthy. Too many people 
don’t know what they do. Too many 
deliberately say they do (or don’t) 
do things which they don’t (or do). 
Too many people get confused. Too 
many don’t report—and it may be 
that the behavior of those who don’t 
respond is entirely different from 
that of those who do respond, so 
that it would not be proper to project 
study findings across the entire uni- 
verse. 

With these methods of measure- 
ment thus disqualified, how do we 
tell how many read a magazine? 

Until we have some means of actu- 
ally observing and recording what 
each person who might read the 
magazine does (and it’s very unlikely 
amy such means will ever appear), we 
must content ourselves with the ra- 
tionalization: /¢ doesn’t matter. 


Advertising Should Communicate 


This is not a rationalization in- 
tended to self-deceive. It really doesn’t 
matter. (To the publisher, perhaps 
yes; but to the advertiser, no.) ‘No 
single advertiser should wonder about 
how many people read a certain mag- 
ine; what should concern him is 
what happens to him when his adver- 
iement runs in a certain magazine. 

The purpose of advertising is to 
communicate. And the extent to which 
communication occurs can be meas- 
wed—at least, roughly. 

How well does a magazine help 
you change people’s minds? This 
isthe question advertisers should 
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ask themselves. Or: How much 
better does one magazine than an- 
other help you change people’s minds 
(message being a constant) ? 

The amount of change in people’s 
minds—in their knowledge of certain 
facts, or their opinion of certain 
things or people—is what we’re most 
interested in. The extent to which 
magazines can help accomplish this 
change should be the criterion by 
which one is to be selected over 
another. 

But how (you may ask) can this 
be pre-determined? That is, how can 
you tell, prior to running advertise- 
ments, which magazine is best for 
your purposes on the basis of how 
successful it is in communicating? 

This is a question the publisher 
can answer by providing evidence of 
how well his magazine has succeeded 
in communicating other advertisers’ 
messages. 


Brand Preference Studies 


I suggest brand recognition and 
preference studies, The fact that 
recognition or preference has in- 
creased over a previous period of no 
advertising or better than among an- 
other group of people known not to 
have been exposed to the messages, 
would indicate (if the increase has 
been substantial) that the conditions 
for making sales have improved. 

Similarly, there are recall studies, 
studies not just of advertisement rec- 
ognition and recall but of what the 
ad said. If the purpose of the adver- 
tising is to establish a product fea- 


ture or a corporate image or more 
awareness of what a company makes 
or its facilities or services—whatever 
it may be, if it’s at all subject to 
quantification, then, what the ad- 
vertising says is what should be 
measured. 

Should 25 per cent more of one 
matched sample than another tested 
earlier be able to play back an im- 
portant selling point—is that not 
strong proof that change of mind has 
occurred and at a worthwhile rate 
(hence worthwhile cost) ? 


Advertising Changes Minds 


That such measurements can- 
not be accurate is beside the 
point. Good advertising in good 
magazines should change more 
minds (favorably) than good ad- 
vertising in second-rate maga- 
zines or poor advertising in 
either. 

And the big advantage of this kind 
of evidence is that it tells something 
about what has happened or is hap- 
pening—not just what should have 
happened or should happen (“be- 
cause our magazine is paid” or “be- 
cause more people prefer our maga- 
zine” or “because we produce more 
inquiries”) . 

Which magazine does the bet- 
ter job of communicating? This 
is the question that should be 
asked. This is the question that 
can be answered. . 
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The Life of 
Riley, Mayhe 








But don’t be fooled. Romance is 
strictly for the hotel guest. The 
modern hotel man charged with 
the success of a deluxe operation 
spends practically all his time on 
other people’s pleasures, least on 
his own. 


And if you want a concrete idea 
of the product range (and intensity 
of buying motivation) of his field, 
visit the giant National Hotel Ex- 
position, NYC's Coliseum, this No- 
vember 14-17. It’s an eye-opener on 
a largely undiscovered market. 


The same hotel industry’s key au- 
dience who have the means, but 
are too busy to live the life of Riley, 
are most expansively reached each 
week through 


Hotel World-Review 


An Ahrens 
Publication 


230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
633 So. Westmoreland Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


and HOTEL MANAGEMENT 


The hotel-motor hotel industry's national news weekly 


201 N. Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
900 3rd St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


583 Eight-O-Five Peachtree Bidg., Atlanta 5, Ga. 











from anywhere . . 








in LITTLE ROCK, 
The People Who Know— 


KNOW 


That The Arkansas Gazette 
SELLS MORE Day In and 
Day Out Than Any Other 
Arkansas Newspaper 


So if it's SALES you want, we’ve got PROOF you'll want... 
EVERYTHING that a good newspaper must have . . 
. we'll come to you. 


PROOF of 
. RESULTS! Call us, 


Oldest Newspaper West of the Mississippi — Established 1819 


Arkansas ¥& 


Represented Nationally by The John Budd Company 


A @Bazette 














FLEXIBILITY 


Reader's Digest will open its pages 
to “certain products and services in 
the health field,” starting in January. 
Acceptance of products and copy will 
be based on the American Medical 
Association’s “Principles of Adver- 
tising.” 

Also, each of Progressive Farmer's 
regional and state editions is now tak- 
ing three-quarter page, junior page, 
and half-page advertisements. Only 
last year the magazine expanded its 
number of separate area editions 
from five to 27. 


BUS POSTERS [ 


Nearly 90 per cent of the more 
than 22,000 bus poster frames in the 
U. S. are of the standard 30 x 14 
inch size, according to a new survey 
by the National Association of Trans. 
portation Advertising. This _repre- 
sents growth of more than 10 per cent T 
in number of king-size posters during 9 
the first half of this year. 
















RATES, CIRCULATIONS, DISCOUNTS 


Magazines raising rate bases and 
rates next year are Fortune (effective 
July), and Scholastic Magazines (ef- 
fective September ). 

Sports Afield will guarantee a 1.1 
million circulation in January, but is 
staving off its rate rise until April. 

Meanwhile, the Saturday Evening 
Post, starting in February when its 
6.5 million rate base will be opera- 
tive, will grant a 3 per cent discount 
to advertisers using two facing full 
pages or units of three or more con 
secutive full-pages. 





















Small wonder. Advertisers 
knew a winner when they 
saw it. So did readers. Last 
year’s issue was an aero- 
space industry sell-out. 


Be sure you're in for ‘61. See page 86 
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THE IRON AGE « a chilton publication «+ 56th & chestnut streets + philadeiphia SQ, pa. 



















The worker who never really grew up 


Of all the hidden costs eating away at the balance sheet, the least well documented is the, ' r 
problem employee .. . IRON AGE 
The senile company president who flies into rages, panics at decisions 
The brilliant malcontent who attacks the status and authority of management by destroying 
morale 
The hypochondriac and alcoholic whose flights from reality slash productivity to bits and 
pieces. 





There are no rules for dealing with these people, but our editors thought the problem i 
warranted something more substantial than the usual platitudes and clichés. We asked a chiiton publication 
industrial psychologist Robert N. McMurry for his thoughts on the subject. and he re- 
plied with a three-part series . . .“The Problem Employee.” 

It drew an unbelievable eleven hundred personal letters from our audience. 

It takes consistently outstanding editorial to win so alert, aggressive, and articulate 
an audience. But that’s why editorial service to the reader is the most important service 
a magazine can render its advertisers. 
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Candidly, can you think of any- 
thing sweeter than a 952% in- 
crease in business? That’s how 
much candy and confections ad- 
vertising alone has increased in 
only three short years on WPAT. 
What a comfit we are to the men 
who make and market America’s 
finest confections! Or any other 
product, for that matter. Our mu- 
sic, so sweet, so low, provides the 
perfect setting for your sales mes- 
sage. Dexterously designed to de- 
light listeners throughout 31 
counties in New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania and Connecti- 
cut, it’s the most mellifluous 
sound in America’s largest mar- 
ket. And how it sweetens sales! 
Ask the makers of America’s 
leading confections. Ask Fanny 
Farmer, Ferrara Candy, Loft 
Candy, The Roxo Candy Com- 
pany, Schrafft’s (Frank G. Shat- 
tuck Company) and William 
Wrigley. In three short years, all 
of them have advertised on 
WPAT .. . the station with the 
flavor of success. 


=" 
WPAT-FM 
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Media Merchandising On Upswing 


WO RECENT SURVEYS indi- 

cate that the use of media mer- 
chandising services is extensive, 
wanted by buyers, and active in as 
diverse media fields as television 
and business papers. 

One survey was concerned with 
radio and TV merchandising, made 
by the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany among its panel of spot time 
buyers. The other was concerned 
with business papers, made by the 
Association of National Advertisers 
among business paper publishers. 


Time Buyer Study 


More than 60 per cent of the spot 
time buyers always or frequently con- 
sider station merchandising when 
buying, and upwards of the same ma- 
jority believe that they can trace re- 
sults to station merchandising work— 
according to NBC. A surprising 38 
per cent went so far as to state that 
at one time or another in buying 
radio time the merchandising was a 
more important consideration than 
the audience delivered. In buying 
spot TV, 19 per cent had at one time 
or another allowed merchandising to 
be the first consideration. 

The majority (67 per cent) agreed 
that there was justification for asking 
the client to at least share the cost of 
station merchandising, but only 10 
per cent felt that the client should 
cover all costs. The order of value in 
types of merchandising service com- 
monly offered fell in this order: 


1. In-store displays 

2. Calls on trade 

3. Mailings to trade 

4. On-air, tie-in spots 

5. Media tie-in-advertisements 

6. Poster tie-ins 

The time buyers reported that radio 
stations offered considerably more 
merchandising than TV outlets, and 
they said that radio—but not TV— 
merchandising is increasing. Mer- 
chandising was indicated as of great- 
er attraction to buyers in small agen- 
cies (under $1 million in billing) 
than in large. 


Business Publishers’ Survey 


Business paper publishers were al. 
most unanimous (96 per cent) ig 
declaring that they offered some mer. 
chandising services. 

More than 80 per cent of the pub. 
lishers who have some merchandis 
ing services offer at least part of those 
services free. However, within t 
group about half of the publist 
relate the extent of free services to 
the amount of space bought by adver- 
tisers. Limits placed on free services 
vary from an analysis of each case to 
specific allowances based on either: 
number of insertions, volume of ad- 


vertising, or value of services. 
‘ 


Types of Services 


The types of services most com- 
monly offered fell in this order: 
1. Bulk copies of issues in whi 

advertisements appeared. 

2. Reprints of advertisements. 

3. Copies mailed to salesmen, ¢ 
ers, etc. 

4. Preprints of advertisements. 

5. Folders, including cover of 
sue and advertisement in issue. 

6. Use of subscriber list for 
tiser’s mailings. 

7. Transmittal letters with rep 

8. Easel-mounted reprints. 

9. Letters introducing advertiser to 
sales prospects. 

10. Stickers for identifying 
tisements. 

In no case are more than 100 
copies of issues or other material 
offered free, except for copies sent to 
salesmen or dealers (the largest free 
service here was 200 copies). Median 
prices charged for key items were: 

50 cents per copy for bulk copies 

$19 per thousand for reprints 

$55 per thousand for folders 

The ANA survey was made by 
questionnaires sent out by its Busi- 
ness Paper Committee, and based 00 
answers received from 204 publish 
ers. It plans to follow this study with 
a survey of advertisers to ascertaiD 
their appraisal of the relative impor 
tance of merchandising services 
fered. 
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AND JUST last night this fine news- Bg!" 1959, Southern California's top 
tent volume retailers preferred the 


r wr d up more blooming sales Herald-Express by a margain of 
Pre as P : & almost 3 to 1* over the second 
than any other evening paper in the evening newspaper! 

; WB The Herald-Express concentrates 

West. Why? Because it has the largest, almost 90% of its total circulation* 
p : ; ‘ in Los Angeles County .. . the 
wealthiest evening newspaper audience in county that is second* only to New 


‘ York in total net EB! ! 
Western America! Care for proof? Look! aahidhsdusieraintecs Weeaasibeds 


+ Names upon request 


sAngeles Represented Nationally by 
yening = Moloney, Regan & Schmitt, Inc 


“Loraest Evenina Newsoaner in Western America” 
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How Allstate Insurance Company combines national media program 
with on-the-spot buying. 


Zone advertising managers have local autonomy, but close ties to 
home office. 

Media management team (in picture above) includes: up front, 
Robert E. Gorman, assistant vice president and director of adver- 
tising; immediately behind, John Dear, assistant director of adver- 
tising, (left) and Tom Kiernan, prospect development manager; 
rear row, six zone advertising managers (left to right), Ray Lyon, 
Pacific Coast, Charles Oysler, Midwest, Stan Smith, West Central, 
Joe Wall, Eastern, Bill Rauch, East Central, and Paul Varga, South- 
eastern. 


Purpose is to direct media usage to local job of opening doors for 
agents. 

Constant reappraisal of local coverage from national media indicates 
needs in each zone. 

Media awareness in the field makes possible choice of local media 
that match regional personality. 
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Allstate Insurance 


THENS, TENNESSEE, population approximately 10,- 

000, was the most important market in the world to 
Allstate Insurance agent, Jack Jones. It was disturbing to 
Mr. Jones that his company’s network television show was 
wot being carried by a local outlet. At the same time, an- 
other person was also concerned about the fact that Agent 
Jones was not getting adequate advertising to support his 
wling efforts. That person was Allstate’s Southeastern 
une advertising manager in Atlanta. After consulting Mr. 
Jones’ regional sales manager in Jackson, Mississippi, a 
visit to Athens was planned. 

Upon arrival in Athens, the zone advertising manager 
found that one of the most promising advertising media 
mailable at that time was an enormous disposal container 
tiuated in the center of town. It was being used in an anti- 
liter campaign. A local bank had contracted for advertis- 
ig space on one side of the container. Allstate contracted 
lor the other side and got across to the bulk of Athenians 
le message that agent Jack Jones was the man to see for 
the best insurance buy in the country. 

Use of this medium in Athens paid off. It would not have 
len a suitable medium for Chicago, New York, or Los 
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Angeles where the facelessness of the large metropolis 
makes it difficult if not impossible to personalize effectively 
any one Allstate agent. 

The advertising experience in Athens is but one example 
of the effects of Allstate’s decentralized media buying ac- 
tivity. This is not a national advertiser’s “dream” opera- 
tion. Rather, it is a reality. Although Allstate’s long-stand- 
ing philosophy of decentralization had already been put 
into effect for most other major departments of the com- 
pany, decentralization of advertising management was in- 
augurated only four years ago. The move enables Allstate 
to cope with advertising problems peculiar to the insurance 
business and to capitalize on the company’s unique mar- 
keting advantages market by market. 

R. E. Gorman, Allstate’s assistant vice president and 
advertising director, puts it this way: “Each market in 
which Allstate does business involves the career and liveli- 
hood of a very important person: the agent. His success is 
Allstate’s success. The individualized marketing require- 
ments of his selling area call for individual attention by 
someone who is not only an advertising specialist, but is 
also intimately familiar with the way people think and 
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ADVERTISING MATERIALS MANAGER, Chesser Howe (seated) goes 
over plans with two zone managers (at left), Stan Smith and Ray 
Lyon, and Mr. Howe’s assistant, Tom Brady (right). 





live in that area. Our decentralized organization is de- 
signed for that purpose.” 


First Insurance Retailer 


Twenty-six years ago, after three years of mail order 
selling, the Allstate Insurance Co. became the first insur- 
ance company to sell policies through retail stores—via 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. Protection was made directly 
available to the public at a saving of both time and money. 
Automobile policies were sold exclusively. Use of adver- 
tising media was confined to catalog promotion, some di- 
rect mail, and point-of-purchase material. Sales developed 
in the areas immediately surrounding the locations of the 
Sears retail outlets. No agents were employed other than 
those manning the sales and service departments in the 
stores. 

Today, Allstate represents a full line of insurance cov- 
erage: automobile; life; health; family liability; fire; 
theft; homeowners; boatowners; business fire and busi- 
ness liability. The original sales departments are still main- 
tained in the Sears retail stores. According to plan, sales 
activity through these channels has been supplemented 
with the creation of sales-service offices in zone, regional, 
district, and neighborhood locations. Full-time agents 
work out of each. Approximately 1,500 sales locations are 
in the 50 states plus Canada. Advertising appears nation- 
ally in every type of market and in a wide assortment of 
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company’s product diversification and the additional 
sales locations opened in areas away from the Sears stores, 
the advertising efforts (media used, and the extent of 
media use) have followed a pattern somewhat unique to 
the insurance business. Each move brought forth new 
problems and prompted the planning of new media and 
advertising approaches for almost every area. 


Advertising—National and Zone 


As the sales locations became entrenched and sales grew, 
it became prudent to mobilize the advertising manage- 
ment into a team of zone advertising managers strategi- 
cally situated throughout the country. The values of hay. 
ing promotion and media specialists on the spot were 
most apparent in view of the divergence of problems faced 
in the field. 

The Allstate home office advertising organization, under 
the direction of Mr. Gorman, consists of John Dear, 
assistant director of advertising, Chesser W. Howe, point- 
of-purchase advertising manager, and Tom Kiernan, pros- 
pect development manager in charge of mail-order adver- 
tising. The home office responsibilities are primarily 
focused on overall advertising policy and strategy, the 
evaluation and selection of national media, the coordina- 
tion of activity in zone offices, and the direction of activity 
handled by its advertising agency, Leo Burnett Co., Ine. 

National advertising strives to position Allstate in the 
public mind as being a large, national organization whose 
products are of the highest quality. This strategy is based 
on the consistent and overwhelming preference consumers 
have for nationally prominent and respected goods and 
services. The major media used—network television and 
magazines—are geared to achieve this goal. 

In addition, Allstate has its own built-in medium in the 
form of a digest-size magazine mailed four times a year to 
the more than 5 million Allstate policy holders. This mag- 
azine features original stories and articles by many promi- 
nent personalities and well-known authors, reproductions 
of paintings by leading artists, and other top-quality edt 
torial material. Its purpose is not only to keep present cus 
tomers sold on the advantages of their Allstate policy, but 
also to tell them about the other quality “products” Alt 
state has to offer in insurance. 

In the Allstate point of view, local advertising is not 
overpowered by network television commercials or by mas 
circulation magazine advertising. Local advertising has 
the job of implementing national advertising and of tel 
ing the consumer where he can get Allstate insurance. 

From this point, the promotion and media buying fune 
tion becomes decentralized, but still remains under the 
controlling influence of the home office. These respons 
bilities under the supervision of Mr. Gorman are 
by six zone advertising managers. 
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With the added sales potential that resulted from the 
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Decentralization of Advertising 


The country is divided into six zones. They are, with 
he zone office locations: Eastern (White Plains, N. Y.) ; 
last Central (Murray Hill, N. J.) ; Southeastern (Atlanta, 
Ga); Midwest (Skokie, Ill.) ; West Central (Kansas City, 
Mo.); and Pacific Coast (Menlo Park, Calif.). 

The zone advertising manager is an experienced, well- 
winded advertising and promotion man. To be able to do 
tis job adequately he must be a combination sales promo- 
tion specialist, a market analyst, and media buyer. He has 
whe a creative thinker, one who knows sell copy when he 
#s it, and have a touch of the commercial artist in him. 
lilfinished creative work is done by the agency. However, 
ie zone advertising manager must be in a position to 
lilor the messages to modes of his territory. He can do 
tis by altering standing ads, or by directing the creation 
anew advertisment. It is important, too, for him to 
tink like a purchasing agent because his order-of-the-day, 


teryday, is to get maximum return on every media dollar 


invests. 
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ALLSTATE ZONES split local advertising activity into six regions in which zone advertising managers have local autonomy. 


It is in the zones where the Allstate advertising man 
really gets into the mainstream of the company’s promo- 
tion effort. Here he deals with regional managers, sales 
managers, and agents—people of a practical bent who see 
advertising in terms of: What will this ad do for sales in 
my region? How will it improve Allstate’s image and sales 
volume in this area? 

The basic task of the zone advertising manager is con- 
stantly to analyze and re-assess the coverage he is getting 
in his zone from the mainline media program — from 
“Thriller,” Allstate’s new television program on NBC-TV, 
to national coverage from magazines such as Life, Look, 
and Reader’s Digest. The zone manager receives regular 
communications from the home office and the agency. 
These consist of network station lineups and changes; 
county circulation lists for magazines; coverage maps; etc. 
In addition, he receives TV ratings for key areas, reader- 
ship studies, and surveys of new policy holders by area, 
supplied by Allstate’s own research department. The man- 
ager knows that no one national medium can completely 

(Continued on page 122) 
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NOW READY TO USEI 


BASED ON NE 


SRDS NOV. ISSUES REFLECT 
ESTIMATES OF JULY 1, 1960 
MARKET CONDITIONS 


Accessibility and convenience of up-to- 
date consumer market data and media 
maps in SRDS, prompt wide use by buyers 


of media 


November issues of SRDS will have the only pub- 
lished data which projects complete estimates from 
the new 1960 census releases 





Every 6 months Stanparp Rate & Data SERVICE 


PANEL OF MEDIA BUYERS INDICATES RELIANCE 
ON SRDS MEDIA MAPS AND MARKET DATA 


In 1959 a national panel of media buyers was formed 
to provide reliable information on the uses to which 
the SRDS books are put and to guide us in the 
development and improvement of SRDS services, 


In the spring of 1960, two panel studies revealed the 
following pattern of use and indication of adequacy 
of SRDS maps and market data: 


























6 Maps 904 | 86.2 
ewspaper 
Rates & Data Consumer Market Data 83.0 84.1 
Ranking Tables 80.9 85.1 
Spo Maps 97.7 89.5 
t Radio 
Rates & Data «Consumer Market Data 942 | 94.2 
Ranking Tables 90.7 93.1 
Spot TV maps 978 | 87.7 
t 
Rates & Data Consumer Market Data 95.5 93.3 
Ranking Tables 92.1 92.1 
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publishes new and complete national market data 
covering all counties in the United States. The dat: 
is kept current in interim months as signific 
changes occur. 


This is the only service in the country that provid 
such frequent re-evaluation of the statistics upo, =: 
which media and marketing decisions must be bases \¥y 


SRDS Spot Radio, Spot TV and Newspaper book 
contain latest figures on population, householi 
consumer spendable income and retail sales } 
states, counties, cities and metropolitan areas. Th 
Farm Section of the Consumer Magazine book 
contains up-dated market information. 
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From this panel response, it seems reasonable to cor _ 
clude that, in the normal process of market selection’ gecurate 


and media evaluation, market information andj market... 


media information go hand-in-hand. Having the ... - 
together in SRDS is a great convenience to bol 
buyer and seller of space or time. So it makes 
for a medium to register its whole sales story 
advertising its market and market coverage in 
market data sections of SRDS and its special ¥ 
as an advertising medium on the listing pages. ; 27 
Beenda 
a be 
le Mede 
'@ s 
note: To correlate USE of maps and data a ea, Bo 
with user evaluation of ADEQUACY, only the BR Old Orc 
75% of panelists who answered BOTH i a 


questionnaires are recorded here. 
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NATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS like this magazine page lend themselves 
to local tie-ins. Zone advertising managers know circulation of every 
national advertisement in their region. 


cover every market in his zone. So his surveillance is aimed 
at strengthening promotion in areas not being adequately 
covered by the countrywide effort. 


Media Strategy In the Field 


There are other advertising objectives that influence the 
use of media in a zone. Some of these goals are related to 
varying degrees of emphasis on the different lines of in- 
surance, a wide range of competitive factors, rate increases 
or decreases, the announcement of new agents, and the 
promotion of new sales locations. All of this local activity 
enhances the role of the zone advertising manager as an 
important decision maker and media buyer. He’s a media 
buyer on the scene who knows when to buy and what to 
buy. 

For the most part, newspapers work in as the supple- 
mentary media used throughout the zones. Insurance, by 
its nature, requires a certain amount of educational sell- 
ing. Allstate believes that the printed advertisement pro- 
vides a better vehicle for local advertising explanation. 
Then, too, its national advertising does not regularly in- 
clude newspapers. However, there will be found wide- 
spread use of spot television, radio and outdoor. Occasion- 
ally, regional print media will be considered such as the 
use of Sunset Magazine by the Pacific Coast zone. Other 
media such as taxi-posters, car cards, road signs, and 
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movie spots may be used, depending on local circum. 
stances. There is no set pattern on media usage among the 
zones. This flexibility in use of media pays off. 

No market is necessarily like any other market. The 
zone advertising manager is paid to find what the mar. 
ket under consideration is really like, and to decide what 
media and what advertising approach should be employed 
in that market. He does not buy on impulse. His judgment 
must be based on three major points: 

1. What do I have to spend? 

2. How much business will be created by the expendi- 
ture? 

3. Does it fit in with current sales objectives? 

Whether he is working on a short term saturation cam- 
paign to announce the opening of a new sales office, or 
putting together a continuing promotion program, the 
zone manager knows what he is doing. And what he is 
doing is calculated to benefit the Allstate agent. 

Coordinating the zone activity with company-wide ef- 
forts is a full-time job, with the bulk of responsibility as- 
signed to the assistant director of advertising, John Dear, 
Twice a year the zone managers participate in a meeting 
held at the home office. The meetings afford the oppor- 
tunity to be briefed on national company efforts and to 
discuss area problems with home management. In addition, 
Mr. Gorman and Mr. Dear visit each zone office to work 
directly in the field with the zone advertising managers. 
The zone managers also have agency personnel from Leo 
Burnett at their disposal to work with them on local prob- 
lems. This is set up on a need basis, and the agency assist- 
ance is coordinated by the home office. All production 
functions are handled by the agency, and all media sched- 
ules are confirmed and released through the agency. 

As a guide in operating, each zone manager submits an 
annual budget and media program which is formulated 
after meeting with regional sales managers and following 
direct consultation with the agency. The budget and pro 
posed media program are submitted to the advertising de 
partment in the home office for approval. When received, 
the individual budgets are related to the company’s over 
all marketing program. Alterations are made if deemed ff No orain, 
necessary. Adjustments in budget may result in a higher or § tational ; 
lower budget than submitted. Such budget changes are gor § market n¢ 
erned by the overall plans which in many instances ae § ™ail sale: 
based on top-level plans of the company not known to the ff The fact 
zones at the time that budgets are prepared. This may it through T 
volve the introduction of new products or plans for special per in th 
emphasis on certain company lines which could affed 
advertising efforts in the various zones. 

The zone advertising managers figure prominently, if 
indirectly, in the professional lives of every Allstate agent 
These are the men who either devise or detonate (some 
times it’s both) the sales promotion program. At Allstate, 
the zone advertising management team is appropriaia] ME WINNIPEG, - 


referred to as the “door openers.” ic Rescue 
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Noordinary people these, they earn 26% more than the 
tational average and they spend 19% more. Here is a 
market now boasting more than $395,000,000 in annual 
Mail sales—and still growing. 

The facts prove it. Ottawa is a major market. Sell it best 
through The Ottawa Citizen . . . the number one news- 
faper in the nation’s capital. The Citizen is first in Ottawa. 


19,058 ADULTS READ 





EVERY DAY 





First in circulation ... first in advertising lineage. 
More people in Ottawa read The Ottawa Citizen than 
any other newspaper. That means more actual delivered 
impressions, more penetration for your sales message. 
Sell Canada’s capital with the city’s first selling force, 
The Ottawa Citizen ... Circulation 70,023 A.B.C. March 
31, 1959. . *15 years of age and over 


‘ The other Southam Newspapers are: THE NORTH BAY DAILY NUGGET ¢ THE HAMILTON SPECTATOR 

WINNIPEG TRIBUNE » THE CALGARY HERALD « THE EDMONTON JOURNAL « THE MEDICINE HAT NEWS « THE VANCOUVER PROVINCE (Published for Pacific Press ltd.) 

jonto THE SOUTHAM NEWSPAPERS, 88 UNIVERSITY AVE., K. L. BOWER, MANAGER. MONTREAL THE SOUTHAM NEWSPAPERS, 1070 BLEURY ST., 
C MeCAGUE, MANAGER. UNITED STATES CRESMER & WOODWARD INC. (CAN. DIV.), NEW YORK, DETROIT, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, ATLANTA 
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MORNING TREAT: Ed Judy 
(right), media buyer, J. Walter 
Thompson, and Richard Puff, di- 
rector of media and research, . 


Sullivan, Stauffer, Colwell, & + 





A 


Bayles, pause in their morning pu 
dash through Grand Central Ter- 
minal to sample a breakfast 
doughnut at the Ladies’ Home 
Journal exhibit in the station con- 
course. Serving is Mary Linn 
Mason. The exhibit promoted the 
Journal cookbook. 





ing of the American Marketing Association, 
Donald McGlathery, A. C. Nielsen account ex 
ecutive (center), and A. P. Hiss, (right), client 
service executive of Market Research Corp. of 
America, described new, competing, services 
for measuring magazine audiences. Shown 
chatting with them is Cy Chaikin, chapter 
president. 


; 

RIVALS: At a recent New York Chapter melt d 
; 

‘wa 


& 
TABLES TURNED: Milt Segal (center) space : 
salesman for Home Furnishings Daily, is feted 
by Caloric Appliance Corp. and its agency Er- ; 
win, Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan, Philadelphia. ’ 
Mr. Segal had jokingly remarked that since he 
had been calling on Caloric for 30 years, he 
was entitled to a watch similar to those pre- 
sented to long-time employees. Duly presenting 
the watch are Victor Klein (left) director of 
advertising and sales promotion of Caloric, 
and Jim Robertson (right) EWRR vice presi- 
dent. 





RICHARD M. NIXON was guest of honor at the Fi 
Annual Fall Conference of Magazine Publishers As 
tion in New York. At his left is Kent Rhodes, vice prete 
dent, manufacturing, Reader’s Digest Association, and 
MPA chairman. Vice President Nixon was interviewed @ 
the session by a panel of six magazine editors. 


” 
PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE Senator John F. Kennedy % 
(left) is greeted by William Beard (right), president of 3 
Associated Business Publications, before addressing the i 
group at conference for business press in New York. as 2 
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DICTIONARY OF TERMS USEFUL TO BUYERS OF MEDIA 


TION IDENTIFICATION—Announcement of sta- 
call letters. 


ATION OPTION TIME—See NETWORK OPTION 


; 


SATION-PRODUCED PROGRAM-One which is com- 
jietely prepared by a station and sold to clients as a com- 


unit 
GATISTICS—The mathematical science which permits 


fiption, generalization, and measurements of rela- 


Gaehip among data. 


ON POSTERS—In transportation advertising, one- 
two-sheet posters on station platforms. 
US SYMBOL—A product, service, or idea which en- 
fan individual to identify with a group he considers 
Psuperior. 
fS—In statistics, the division of a range of data into 
according to the decision of the statistician. Five 
in the numbers from 1 to 10 might be 2, 4, 6, 8, 10. 


IP INTERVAL is the distance between one step and 

Kt one. 

EOTYPE—A duplicate printing plate cast from a 

ix. 

ECASTING—A broadcast usually featuring music, 

and commercials at the point-of-purchase. 

- BOARD—Drawings of the scenes of a television 
freial usually accompanied by scene-by-scene in- 
ons and the commercial copy. 

ZEGY STATEMENTS—A description of the ob- 
of a media plan which indicates what each me- 
fis expected to accomplish. 


[ATIFICATION—In sampling, the division of the \ 
érse into groups. , 


ir SHOW—Any program broadcast several times’ a 


MIMINAL STIMULUS—One below - the level of 

SUBLIMINAL ADVERTISING is advertising 

mitted to an audience without their conscious per- 

FLEMENTARY AFFILIATES—Non-network  sta- 

fered to an advertiser by a network for selective or 

onal coverage. 

[AINER—A non-sponsored program whose expenses 

es ined by a station or network. 


SYNDICATED ART (STANDARD ART)—Low cost 
point-of-purchase material supplied to various adver- 
tisers for different brands of a commodity in separate 
market areas. 

SYNDICATOR-—Seller of television film to advertisers, 


agencies, or stations on an individual market basis. 


TABLOID—A newspaper about half the page size of the 
standard newspaper. 

TAKE-ONE—A car card with advertiser-addressed reply 
cards attached to encourage riders to seek further infor- 
mation about an advertiser or his product. 
T.C.—Transcontinental, a coast-to-coast program. 
TEARSHEET—1. A page featuring an advertiser’s inser- 
tion sent to him for checking purposes. 2. Unbound 
copies of pages of a publication are also called tearsheets. 
TEASER-—In any medium, curiosity-provoking advertise- 
ments which precede the major campaign. 
TELECAST—A telecast broadeast; to broadcast by tele- 


vision. 


TELEGENIC—Any person or thing which looks well on 
television. 

TELEPHONE SURVEY—Any survey conducted by tele- 
phone calls. 

TELEPHONE COINCIDENTAL SURVEY—In research, » 
the interview method in which telephone calls are made — 
while » particalag/pisivity, mogally « broesengt samp 

is in progress, cd 

TEST BARKE Wale acgeerig socio Geant 
a limited but usually complete marketing area, either a 
standard metropolitan statistical area or a wholesale 
trading area of some type, conducted to determine the 
advisability of extending a proposed marketing step to 
the total market of the advertiser. Usually @ test market 
operation includes groups of markets, one gro which 
serves as a control, with onal groups as 
cheng ore lemcaia SNe ae 20: adel SHY Stim 


TF—1. Till forbid. Instructions to print | 

tinue running an advertisement until oth . 
2. To fill. Printer is to set copy in correct 
i ene cles — 








(Continued from preceding page) 


THEMATIC APPERCEPTION TEST—A projective tech- 
nique tool. In a clinical situation it is a series of 20 cards 
with illustrations from magazines, paintings, drawings, 
and other art sources especially selected and characterized 
by their ambiguity to offer a wide range of possible un- 
conscious stimulations of respondents. In advertising 
research, this test may be adapted to study a specific 
stimulus. 

THREE-DIMENSIONAL — At the point-of-purchase, a 
display unit with depth. 

THREE-SHEET POSTER—In outdoor, a poster 8 feet 
7 inches high by 4 feet 10 inches wide featured on build- 
ings near retail outlets or in public transportation sta- 
tions. 

THROW-AWAYS—An expression to designate shopping 
newspapers, and, less frequently, neighborhood weekly 
newspapers. 

TIE-IN—lL. A cooperative advertising effort between two 
or more advertisers. 2. A cooperative advertising effort 
among a manufacturer and dealers. 


TILL FORBID—See TF. 

TIME-PERIOD RATING—In broadcast research, the es- 
timated percentage of all households in the area surveyed 
tuned to a particular station during a specific time period. 
TOTAL AUDIENCE IMPRESSION—The sum of all ex- 
posures to several issues of the same publication or sev- 
eral issues of different publications. 

TOUCHING ISSUES—In print media, consecutive is- 
sues. 

TRADE-MARK~—A name or device that provides identi- 
fication and legal protection to a product or service. 


TRADE-NAME—A name which identifies a company and 
its products to buyers and sellers. 

TRADE PAPER—A specialized, independently-owned 
and operated publication devoted to the interests of a 
profession, trade, industry, or science. 

TRADE ADVERTISING PUBLICATIONS—Publications 
devoted to the interests of retailers and wholesalers. 
TRAFFIC COUNT—In outdoor advertising, the number 
of pedestrians and vehicles passing a panel during a spe- 
cific time period. The data are collected at a TRAFFIC 
COUNTING STATION adjacent to the display. 
TRAFFIC FLOW MAP-—In outdoor advertising, a street 
map of the area covering a plant’s panels which shows the 
location of the panels and the traffic volume around them. 


TRAFFIC, IN-THE-MARKET — In outdoor advertising, 
all the people who live in a city who are found in the 
traffic flow’ within that city, or traffic within a county, or 
within a limited section of a larger city. Other traffic is 
called OUT-OF-MARKET TRAFFIC. 











TRANSIT SPECTACULAR—An entire outside of bus 
devoted to one advertiser or one side of a bus devoted to 
one advertiser. - 

TRANSLATOR—A device for picking up a VHF sgn 
and relaying it on UHF. 

TRAVELING DISPLAY—l. In transportation adver 
ing, advertisements which appear on the outside of public. 
transportation. 2. A special promotion produced in j 
ited quantities by a manufacturer and routed to de 
trade shows, or selling departments, to stimulate sales, 
highlight special promotions. Also called an ITINERANT 
DISPLAY. 2 
TRIPLE ASSOCIATES METHOD — In advertising wis 
search, a technique in which an interviewer names a cam. 
paign theme and the product type, and the respondent js | 
asked to identify the manufacturer or the brand name. o 
TRIM-SIZE—In magazines, the actual size of a magazine 
page after the surplus margins have been trimmed. 
TRIPLE SPOTTING—Three commercials back to back 
TRULINE RATE—A rate concept sometimes used at the 
local level. It is computed by multiplying the ag 

rate by one million circulation and dividing it by the 
retail trading zone circulation. e 
TUNE-IN—See SETS-IN-USE. ae 
24-SHEET POSTER—The most common sized outdoor 
poster with a copy area of 104 inches high and 24 
inches long. 

TWENTIES (20’s)—A 20-second spot. 
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TWO-FOR-ONE SALE~A method to unload dealem’ 
stock by offering two units of a product for the pric 
of one. 






TWO-SHEET POSTER—See STATION POSTER. — 
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UHF—Ultra high frequency, 300 to 3000 meg 
band added to the VHF band for television transmis 
UNIVERSE—In research, all people or element x 
which information is desired and from which'¢ 
is drawn. 

Definitions ‘a words beginning with “V” ané 
will be given in December.—The Editor. SS 
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Sources: 1960 Sales Management Survey of Buying Power; Continuing Study of Adult Newspaper Readership 
by Sindlinger & Company, Inc. based on over 50,000 interviews, 1957-59. (Summary of 1959 study available on request.) 
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Non-response Is Significant 


N SURVEY WORK the problem of 

non-respondents almost always ex- 
ists. Would the “refusers,” if they 
had answered, have answered in the 
same pattern as the respondents? 

By and large, a person will be more 
likely to respond: (a) If he knows 
something about the subject; and 
(b) If his answer is affirmative rather 
than negative. 

Hence, the non-response would be 
likely to include a bigg yer percentage 
of “Don’t know” or “No opinion,” 
and it would probably include a big- 
ger percentage of knowledge unfavor- 
able to those conducting the survey. 

Researchers cannot afford to ig- 
nore these “no knowledge” or “un- 
favorable” units in the universe. So 
they should make every effort to elicit 
a response from the people whose 
disinterest or belief that a “no an- 
swer” is valueless would discourage 
a reply. And also from those who, 
perhaps out of kindness, are reluctant 
to answer in an unfavorable way. 

How do you get disinterested and 
reluctant persons to cooperate on mail 
surveys? Interest. Inducement. Fol- 
low-up. 

Among the ways to get more inter- 
est are: special delivery, commemo- 
rative stamps, a dramatic or particu- 
larly persuasive appeal in the letter or 
form of questionnaire. The letter 
should ask for a return even if the 
recipient has no answer to give. 
(“The fact that you can’t answer the 
question is just as important infor- 
mation to us as an answer.” ) 


Inducements Used 


Among the inducements are “a 
shiny quarter” or other token, a 
promise of a copy of the study re- 
port, or even just an appeal “for the 
good of the industry.” 
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Finally — keep following up with 
waves of letters or by telephone or 
personal interview. 

Dick Manville reports a return of 
79.1 per cent from a publisher-client’s 
mailing to car and truck dealers (not, 
in my opinion, an especially respon- 
sive group). The first mailing, using 
quarters, produced 60.8 per cent re- 
plies; a second got a mail-back of 
42.6 per cent—79.1 per cent from the 
original universe. 

This compares very favorably with 
personal interviewing that normally 
takes three to five call-backs to get 
the same completion ratio — and at 
much higher cost. 

I recently got more than 80 per 
cent return from a single mailing to 
a list of people very few of whose 
answers were expected to be affirma- 
tive. We used the whole bag of tricks 
(special stamps, 25-cent piece, a “beg- 
ging” letter), because the results 
would be measured against a dupli- 
cate study to a matched sample to be 
made a year later; the significance in 
the comparison of the two sets of 
results would be in the extent of con- 
version from “no answer” to “favor- 
able answer,” so it was desirable to 
have the “‘no answers” as well repre- 
sented as possible. 

Often in research, we are inter- 
ested only in relatives, and such val- 
ues can be ascertained from a small 
percentage return. But when the val- 
ues are absolute, it pays to pay extra 
to keep the non-response at a mini- 
mum. 


Promotion Lists 


It’s not often a department writer 
for a magazine gets a letter from an 
official on the same magazine taking 
him to task for something he wrote. 


But I suppose A. G. Gibbs, circula. 
tion director for MEDIA/SCOPE, was 
justified in disagreeing with me when 
I wrote that publishers do a sloppy 
job maintaining their promotion lists 
of advertisers and agencies. 

My point had been that with the 
various means by which personnel 
changes can be communicated within 
our own branch of the communica 
tions industry, it was inexcusable that 
so much advertising mail and promo- 
tion copies should arrive addressed 
to obsolete names, titles, and ad- 
dresses. 

To my astonishment I learn now 
from Mr. Gibbs that “very few of the 
changes are reported in the trade 
press.” 

Well, he should know, being con 
cerned with circulation of a trade 
magazine. “In maintaining our pros 
spect list, we check all the advertising 
publications and several large city 
newspapers for new names and job 
changes. The results really represent 
only a fraction of the changes o- 
curring. 

“There is a lamentable indifference 
on the part of many agencies in 
helping publishers keep mailing lists 
up-to-date. We recently question 
naired a thousand agencies asking 
(for) people in their organizations 
responsible for buying media. Barely 
20 per cent of the agencies coop 
erated. 

“Our figures indicate there is 
turnover of 50 per cent a year i 
agency personnel. It takes a heap o 
work to keep so volatile a list reasom 
ably accurate by using every souree 
available.” 

I suppose list maintenance isalt 
easy as I thought. My apologies ® 
the publishers—and what’s the mater 
with you agency guys? 

Media/ scope, November 19 
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Whether you subscribe for | year or for Lite 
EACH ISSUE COSTS THE SAME 


yet 63,696 «adio-electronics engineers 
spend over one million dollars to read 


Proceedings of the IRE... 








i an f.% PSPES ; 
ad coded 1 Tel iale t-te) Mi isl mala t IN 

1g SP ap oo ae 
cula- 
was 
vhen 
py FHERE’S A BOLD OLD CONCEPT IN MAGAZINE MERCHANDISING! 
lists 
| Proceedings of the IRE 
= —the most authoritative magazine in the radio-electronics field— 
nica- isn’t being sold: it’s being bought, 
tet because it is NEEDED! 
ye You or your radio-electronics engineers won't receive a folder in 
a the mail, offering 24 issues of Proceedings for the cost of 12. No, 


the big bargain in buying Proceedings is simply this: whether you 
buy one single copy or subscribe for life, the price of Proceedings 








now stays basically the same. And still, every month, Proceedings aver- 
of the ages 500 new subscribers! 
trade That’s because IRE fills a need—a hunger for authentic 
technical engineering information that Proceedings has been meet- 
i“ ing since 1912. No wonder the Institute of Radio Engineers is now 
the largest professional organization in the world! Its journal 
trade publishes the finest in research; articles that are so far ahead of 
pros their time, that years-old issues of Proceedings are still being 
tising referred to today. Yet, in our swiftly-changing field, engineers feel 
an that they need to check each issue of Proceedings of the IRE 
d job as fast as it comes out. 
reuutt This benefits you as an advertiser. Your message stays current 
tee much longer. And in just 12 issues, you cover the entire field of 
adel radio-electronics, for an entire year. No other magazine can promise 
you as much! 
rence See how little it costs: $9,720 for 12 full pages (1961 rate). 
es in To buy every issue of a semi-monthly, you would pay $23,270, 
g lists and in a weekly, $46,280. You save up to $36,560 a year by 
stion- advertising in Proceedings. 
asking And do Proceedings readers buy? Here’s the proof: in a 
ios recent survey, 100% of those interviewed said they have some 
rk. buying responsibility. That’s because Proceedings readers are IRE 
Barely members, and IRE members hold key positions in almost every 
coop radio-electronics company! 
63,696 radio-electronics readers, plus 15,550 student sub- 
» is a scribers—that’s the average Proceedings readership (ABC) for the 
par in six months ending June 30, 1960. Of course, we’re way past that 
ol already; Proceedings circulation figures get outdated almost before 
~. they're verified! 
souree Place your message in the magazine that grows with the radio-electronics field; 
advertise in Proceedings! _™e ERs 
For full details, call or write to: 2 5 
sn't 80 : m 
= Proceedings of the IRE : 


Adv. Dept. 72 West 45th St., New York 36, N. Y. © MUrray Hill 2-6606 
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Gs has the highest percentage 
of business owners and officials 
of all men’s magazines in the 
latest Starch Report—33.8%. 
Only 1 magazine of all 54 
surveyed tops ELKS 
in this category. 
Top occupational status 
accounts for ELKS high 
median income of $7176... 
and explains why ELKS leads 
more ownership classifications 
than any other men’s magazine. 
This unmatched audience of 
businessmen is reached best by 
advertising in The ELKS 
Magazine. Contact your local 
ELKS representative tor 
details, or write for our booklet 
—“The ELKS Market.” 


MAGAZINE 





New York, 386 Fourth Ave. 
Chicago, 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
Los Angeles, 1709 W. 8th St. 
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ODDS AND TRENDS 





Time for a Change? 


By Lionel M. Kaufman 


The American Newspaper isn’t one to 
change very often. In the years I’ve 
known it, only three major changes 
come to mind: the tabloid, the Sunday 
supplement (which led to the dis- 
appearance of the roto section), and 
ROP color. May I suggest that it could 
be getting near the time for a fourth? 


It was almost Sunday night supper 
time, and I was finally getting a 
chance at that bundle of interest and 
information on the living-room coffee 
table, our Sunday newspaper. 

Oh, I had sneaked a look at the 
headlines when I took it in from the 
front door in the morning. Then 
came church and Sunday School and 
a family dinner party. I couldn’t wait 
to get at that reading, which has be- 
come a Sunday Experience to me 
(and, I suspect, to lots of other peo- 
ple). Everything from the news to 
the ads to the feature sections to the 
puzzles. 

As I thumbed through the various 
sections, and promised myself that I 
wouldn’t rush through them all today, 
but would save the less urgent ones 
for leisurely reading on Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, etc., a provoca- 
tive thought came to me. 


Saturday Publication? 


When will the newspaper world 
recognize that I’m now on a five-day 
week? When will they take that king- 
size edition, with all the extras that 
they designed for my “day of rest,” 
and allow me to enjoy it thoroughly 
and leisurely, over my two days of 
rest? 

When will they make Saturday the 
day for the Big Newspaper? 

I realize that some of our daily- 
except-Sunday newspapers have been 
trying in various ways to build up 
their Saturday editions. The Post in 
New York has added various attrac- 
tions to make Saturday its “Week- 
End Edition.” The Chicago Daily 


News has carried This Week Maga. 
zine on Saturdays since that supple- 
ment began (and now gets 15 cents 
for that edition), and four other Sat. 
urday papers are now carrying na 
tional Sunday magazines. But these 
are still Saturday newspapers, and 
the day for the Big Newspaper is still 
Sunday. 

Let’s see what would happen if we 
changed the whole set-up. 

Newspapers would be “daily and 
(or except) Saturday.” Saturday 
morning we'd get our Big Newspaper, 
with two full days to enjoy it. Fur- 
thermore, we could shop through the 
ads, on a day when the stores are 
open, and we’re free to go right out 
and do something about it. And think 
what it would mean to the real estate 
advertiser, for example, if the house- 
hunter had two full days to respond. 

And what would happen to that 
current headache of the newspaper 
business, the Saturday edition? In its 
new Sunday spot, it might at least 
develop a raison d'etre. Sunday 
morning would be the time to read 
all the Saturday sports results. 


Sunday Night Papers 

The Sunday evening paper would 
be a dead fish, of course, just as the 
Saturday evening paper is today. 
Maybe some day the publishers will 
face that fact; give up the Sunday 
night paper, except when there’s goo! 
reason for reviving the old “Sunday 
Night Extra.” 

Wonderful, isn’t it, how a colum 
nist can solve a whole industry’ 
problems over a week-end? 


— 
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Family 
Physician 
NEW! 
= ee eteniaBeniaeal THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF GENERAL PRACTICE 
Family 
Physician 
| netles your participation in a new publication 
NEW! 
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Physician 
lo be tssued each month sta ling in Afrtl, 1967 
aga- NEW! 
yple- RI ee ee oe ee ee " 1 
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hae: THE PURPOSE OF Family Physician is to contribute to the main- Physician 
ese 
and tenance or restoration of health in the family. Its method is to mies 
still Petey a , ‘ : 
reach family physicians who do not subscribe to GP with 
f we scientific articles that appeared earlier in GP. Family 
and Family Physician will go each month free to 35,000 doctors Physician 
rday i” in : : 
per of medicine who » do not limit practice to a specialty » 
Fur- - . NEW! 
r~ are iM active private practice » are under age 65 » are 
1 
nonmembers of the Academy. 
aa y Family 
ou ° ° . ° 
; Now you can pinpoint communications to 61,000 prac- iS 
think y = P Physician 
state titioners of general medicine and surgery—America’s highest 
ouse- . . . . . 
soul prescribers. Your media are GP and Family Physician: both NEW! 
that published by the organization that speaks for general medicine. 
4 Family 
ni 
least ikeakanalean Physician 
inday 
= NEW! 
GP representatives CARL L. GOULLAUD, Sales Manager RICHARD F. KNOTT : 
provide details: 15 Orient Way 7530 North Sheridan Road 
a Rutherford, New Jersey Chicago 26, Illinois Family 
a! 201 + WeEbster 9-7058 312 + ROgers Park 4-5658 fe. 
as the Physician 
oe DILLENBECK-GALAVAN, INC. DALE WHARTON, Promotion Manager 
a 266 South Alexandria Avenue 215 Velie Resnprans . NEW! 
: oa Los Angeles 4, California Kansas City 12, Missouri 
we 213 + DUnkirk 5-3991 816 + JEfferson 1-0380 
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VIEWS ON BROADCAST 





Seasonal Buying Difficulties 







By Isabel Ziegler 


au d i en ce i Ss HE TELEVISION BUSINESS re- _ on the air, and old clients are chang, 

news itself every year in the fall, _ing their positions. Ratings are non. 
and even the old-timers feel that they existent. All these factors can be a 
are going into a new business every nightmare to the buyer who is trying 


g re at e r t h a n year. to purchase a good schedule for his 


Many factors contribute to this client, because everyone of those fac- 





CoO mM b i n ed feeling. Before the new season begins tors radically affects every decision 
—many months before, as a matter of that he has to make in order to buy 

. ms fact, rumors start flying. These ru- _just one position. 
au d ience mors can be generated by the sta- At a time like this the buyer needs 
tions, their representatives, agencies, | every bit of help he can get and all 
clients, networks, or by almost any- information that will help him make 

of al | ot h er one you care to name who is remotely the right decisions. 
connected with the television indus- In most agencies, the time-buyer 
. try. It is rumored that “this” sea- is not involved with buying program- 
stat | O n S son’s programing is going to be the ing. Consequently, he is not exposed 
best or the worst. It is rumored that to new shows before they go on the 
this season is going to shelve one net- _—air. Yet, he is entrusted with the re- 


work completely, or put one network sponsibility of buying an efficient 
far ahead of the other two. It is ru- _— schedule for this client which must 
mored that availabilities are going to _ reach the client’s best sales prospects. 


in 








be almost non-existent, or that busi- These prospects are generally pro- 

ness is bad and that clients can almost _ filed to him as belonging to certain 

name their positions. All these ru- groups in regard to sex, age, income. 

mors tend to make for confusion. Unfortunately, at this time he doesn’t 

Some trade publications feature any _ have the rest of the jig-saw puzzle to 

and all facets of the situation. fit into his picture. He just has the 

As a result, clients start to increase __ titles of new shows and maybe their 

iieieianmianees 4 their interest in their fall scheduling, category (comedy, mystery, western, 
ya Vana and some even decide to start earlier _ panel, etc.). He hasn’t the advantage 

—————— than usual in order to assure them- of knowing what the general story eet Exe 


selves of good availabilities. Stations lines are, how well they are produced, § Yellow } 
start to worry if their availabilities or how often repeats will be involved, ff nent ag ; 
are not being snatched up immedi- or if specials will be slotted into the product 


ately and start pushing their repre- _— various time periods. sll them 
sentatives to get them more business. 
The representatives, of course, trans- Who Has the Information? LSU 


fer this feeling to the buyers, who in : 
turn incite their clients, so that de- Someone, of course, has this infor- let, Exec 


cisions can be made. All of a sudden mation. A program department or § ktsus pu 
oeks , the “season” is here in full swing | some group of persons are entrusted ff tion of 4 

———— amid confusion and without some im- with this responsibility within a ff gs that - 
STEINMAN STATION portant working tools. agency. They devote their time ampaign 


Clair McCollough, Pres. viewing new shows for possible put 
Buying in the Dark chase and for information. At that LSUP 


‘ time the packager or the network Blas y, 
WGAL-TV Because buying is done in advance __ gives this information and more i le 
Channel & of the start of the new network line- _ order to try to sell the new properties Exec 


up, buyers are almost buying in the _Alll too often this information is 








P age tprace yp Pn dark. Network programing has on a limited basis and not circulated 
changed or sometimes is even in the __ to the buying staff as important tools 4 
en process of changing. New shows are __ in his work during a most heetie L 
Representative: MEEKER added to the line-ups, new clients are _ trying buying time. wed? 
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This new 
National 

Yellow Pages 
Service 

lets us sell 

our prospects 
when they're 
ready to buy 
..-and it’s 
commissionable! 


: 
7. 
©0000 OSOCCETDOOOOCOOE 








leet, Exec. : Well, when our prospects look in the 
Yellow Pages, they’re not looking for entertain- 
ment as in other media. They’re ready to buy—our 
product or one of our competitors’. Now we can 
wlthem right at this moment of decision. 


GISIPL: Fine. But how? 


lee. Exec. : New National Yellow Pages Service 
sus put solid selling display ads in any combina- 
tn of 4,000 directories across the country ... 
as that tie right in with our national consumer 
ampaign. 

GLSUPL: You mean, we can tell them why to 
by~as well as where? 


leet, Exec. : Exactly! Sell them—and send them 
to our nearest outlet. 


LSUPT: How about all the paper work 
imolved in buying the hundreds of directories we'd 
med? 
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WELL ME MORE % 





Acct. Exec.: No problem. NYPS handles the whole 
thing with just one contact and one contract. One 
monthly bill, too. 


ACCESUPY: what was that you said about 
commissionable? 


Acct. Exec.: It’s true. The space is subject to 
agency commission. 


ACCEL SUPY: I’m sold. And I think the client will 
buy it. 


Acct. Exec.: It’s so sound he can’t afford not to! 
ONE CONTACT 


ONE CONTRACT 
ONE MONTHLY BILL 





For details contact your NYPS representative 
through your Bell Telephone office. 
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Record of National Advertising Expenditures 


Newspapers 


Nationally Distributed 
Sunday Supplements 


General Magazines 
Business Papers 
Farm Publications 
Network TV 
Network TV Talent 


Spot Television 
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First Half 1960 
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Spot Radio 
Outdoor 
$ Volume $ Volume 
first half 1960 1959 

Newspopers $ 366,663,000 | $336,632,000* 
Htionaly Diaribuied | 49,177,000 | 49,820,000 
Genero! Megazines 422,557,000 | 368,630,000 
Business Papers 278,763,000 253,769,000* 
Farm Publications 28,197,000 28,626,000 
Network TV 336,235,000 308,652,000* 
Network TV Talent 198,731,000 197,521,000 
Spot Television 315,548,000 286,143,000" 
Spot Radio 85,909,000 85,923,000 
Outdoor 59,200,000 56,356,000* 











0.0 








* = Revised First Quarter 1959 Index 


Doto on radio, direct mail, point-of-purchase, transportation, 
ond other media not available quarterly on an adequote basis. 
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AD ORDERS ON HAND 


for the first quarter of '61 
point to a banner year for 
American Home. There's a 
walloping 34% more space on 
order right now than at this 
time last year. The list of new 
and renewed accounts reads 
like the blue book of the mar- 
keting community. How come 
the big hand from advertisers? 
Chalk it up to American 
Home's new bold graphic 
approach, its new youthful 
vitality, its new wealth of 
bright ideas on building, dec- 
orating, meal planning and 
gardening. No wonder latest 
ABC figures show American 
Home outdistancing almost 
all other mass magazines 
in rate of newsstand growth! 


A CURTIS MAGAZINE READ BY 12,000,000 
MEN AND WOMEN WITH A 
CONSUMING INTEREST IN THE HOME. 
















Metalworking in the West 


Its major segments: Aircraft - Electronics 
Missiles - Automotive - Machinery 
One publication, WESTERN METALWORKING, separates the “buyers” 


from the “non-buyers” in a Qualified Circulation Plan which has been 
operating successfully for 18 years. 





THE QUALIFIED CIRCULATION PLAN—Over 60 of the most suc- 
cessful manufacturers and distributors selling this market cooperate 
in this Circulation Plan and PROFIT BY IT. They supply us with 
their confidential lists of prospects and customers whom they know 
to have authority and influence in purchase decisions. This is limited 
to firms that are selling metals, machinery equipment, industrial sup- 
plies and components to warehouse, aircraft, electronic, missile and 
automotive industries in the 13 Western States. Each new reader, 
before being added to our list, is notified that he is to receive a cour- 
tesy subscription from the firm supplying his name and is asked to 
confirm not only his company, title and address, but also his desire to 
read WM. Each list is sent back to its source once a year for review 
so that names no longer of interest to the advertiser can be dropped 
and new ones added. This is in addition to the normal daily changes 
required for maintaining our circulation. 


60 ADVERTISERS PARTICIPATE IN 


Div. USS 


Air Reduction Pacific Co. 
Ajax Electric Company 
Allegheny Ludium Stee! Corp. 
Allied Supply Company 
American Platinum Works 
Ampco Metal Inc. 

Apex Smelting Company 
Armco Steel Corp. 

Bliss & Laughlin Inc. 

E. W. Bliss Company 
Borrmann Steel Company 
Braico Metals Inc. 

E. Jordan Brookes Inc. 
Burton Silverplating Co. 
Calstrip Steel Corp. 

A. M. Castle & Company Inc. 
Chase Stee! & Supply Co. 
Columbia-Geneva Steel 


Copperweld Stee! Company 
The Diversey Corp. 
Drake Stee! Supply Co. 


WESTERN METALWORKING’S REQUEST CIRCULATION PLAN 


Ducommun Metals & 

Supply Co. 
Eastern Stainless Stee! Corp. 
Electric Steel Foundry Co. 
Eureka Metals Supply Co. 
Fabriform Metal Products 
Genera! Metals Corp. 
General Petroleum Corp. 
Hooker Chemical Corp. 
Howard Suppiy Company 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
Earle M. Jorgensen Company 
Maas-Hansen Stee! Corp. 
Metal Control Laboratories 
Metallurgical Consultants 


Mueller Brass Company 
National Screw & Mfg. Co. 
National Supply Company 
NeeBars Inc. 

Oakite Products Inc. 
Pacific Scientific Company 


Pacific Tube Company 
Production Heat Treating Co. 
Reliance Steel & 

Aluminum Co. 
Republic Stee! Corp. 
Republic Supply Company 
Reynolds Aluminum 

Supply Co. 
Russell, Burdsall & Ward 

Bolt & Nut Co. 
J. T. Ryerson & Son Inc. 
Sierra Drawn Steel Corp. 
Southern California Gas Co. 
Standard Oil Co. of California 
Superweld Corp. 
Triangle Stee! & Supply Co. 
Uddeholm Co. of America Inc. 
United States Stee! Corp. 
Universal Molding Company 
Van Huffel Western Corp. 
Washington Steel Corp. 
Ziegler Stee! Service Corp. 


2035 Miramar St., Los Angeles 57, Calif. 


94.09% VERIFIED BY RECIPIENT—Our June 1960 B.P.A. Pub- 
lisher’s Statement shows the highest rating of any western industrial 


publication. 
This plan eliminates waste for the advertiser who wants his advertis- 
ing to reach the Metalworking Industry in this Western territory. 


98.36% ADDRESSED TO INDIVIDUALS by name and title, ac- 
cording to June 1960 B.P.A. Publisher’s Statement. No other western 
industrial publication can equai this excellence in list maintenance. 


Put your advertising dollars to work at lowest cost per thousand for coverage of 
the MEN and INDUSTRIES you need to sell. Many advertisers are doing so now! 


Write for new booklet, “Which Western Industrial Publica- 
tion is Read Most in the Fastest Growing Metalworking 
Market?”’. 





Wastara Matalvun 


Eastern Bernard Lane 
Sales Office: 489 Fifth Ave., New York 17 
Phone: MUrray Hill 2-2492 
A JENKINS PUBLICATION 























TvB’s REWARD offer for television 
research ideas is just one item in q 
flurry of efforts in this area. 

A questionnaire on brand aware. 
ness, attitude, and buying habits, sent 
out last month by TV-Q will be fol. 
lowed next month by the firm’s regy. 
lar program questionnaire, sent to the 
same housewife panel. Object of the 
exploratory study is to relate product 
use and attitudes to program viewing 
and attitudes, stressing new brands 
and new network shows. Five agen. 
cies are cooperating in the study, 

Another research company, Audits 
& Surveys, has started a new service, 
TV Commercial Reports. These will 
give a continuing measurement of re. 
call of brand names and of commer. 
cials, their sales points, and their 
“main ideas and feeling.” Interviews, 
covering commercials on most present 
nighttime network schedules through 
March, also probe respondent opinions 
on interest and sales effectiveness of 
the 1,000 different commercials being 
studied. 

* % e 

The Univac is being brought into 
play on the reader service front. Mar- 
keting Management Associates, of 
Ridgefield, Conn. is ordering one of 
the electronic computers, the faster to 
process bingo cards for its publisher 
clients. Firm will also use Univae for 
readership studies and market re- 
search. 

* e e 

Latest advertiser to supply color 
mats to retailers is the American Lamb 
Council. According to NARGUS Bul- 
letin, reporting an upswing in use of 
color in newspaper food pages, one 
Chicago chain achieved “fantastic 
sales results” using the free Lamb 
Council mats. Color mats led to a 
800 per cent increase in carcasses sold 
over a normal week. 


t * at 


Add to your list of newspapers with 
Continuity-Impact-Discount rate 
plans the Levittown Times and Bristol 
Daily Courier, combination evening 
dailies servicing Lower Bucks County 
in Pennsylvania. The plan will pre 
vide “same considerations for ¢ 
rate discounts to national advertisers 
as to local advertisers,” according 


Murray C. Hotchkiss, co-publisher. , 
Media/ scope, November 19 
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Alice in Numberland CHAPTER IV 
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The Art of Balance 


... The Knight fell heavily on the top of his head exactly in the 
path where Alice was walking. 

“I hope no bones are broken?” 

“None to speak of,” the Knight said ...“The great art of riding, 


> 


is was saying, is—to keep your balance properly . . . 


Proper balance in direct selling and advertising is impor- You'll be impressed with the exciting “firsts” and “onlys” 
amt, too! Publications used to carry your sales message in circulation policy, the challenges made regarding read- 
should be in tune with your sales objectives and markets. ership, and the effective balance of market penetration! 


Rather than detail here a wonderland of superlatives or a PRODUCTION is probably the most effective industrial 
umberland of statistics, we ask you to take the time to magazine in America today. It can prove to be an excit- 
tk to your PRODUCTION representative—or write us ing supplement to your direct sales efforts in 1961—and 
iitect for details on how PRODUCTION can help you. at no increase in cost! 


BASSANI UNA LAN LALLA RUA AAALAC UAL AAR RAR LARA RARARARALRALUARRRRARSRARABAALARLAALARAAAAAALALARAARL 


PRODUCTION 


the magazine of manufacturing 
Bramson Publishing Company, Box 1, Birmingham, Michigan 
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. 
PANATELAS 


If king-size billings are your 
aim in America’s largest market, 
you need WPAT . . . Metropoli- 
tan New York’s reigning good 
music station. The long and the 
short of it is simply this: WPAT 
gets results. That’s why tobacco 
products advertising alone has in- 
creased more than 348% in only 
three short years on our station 
and that’s only one of the many 
advertising categories that has 
shown record-breaking gains on 
WPAT. The reason? We smoke 
out listeners in 31 counties 
throughout New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania and Connecti- 
cut... an area where more than 
17,000,000 people live, work and 
buy in more than 5,000,000 radio 
homes. America’s leading tobac- 
co men know it. Among them, 
count the men who make and 
market Benson & Hedges, Cam- 
els, Chesterfields, Dukes, General 
Cigars, Hit Parades, Kents, L & 
M’s, Lucky Strikes, Newports, 
Oasis, Old Golds, Pall Malls, Par- 
liaments, Tareytons and Win- 
stons. In the past three years, all 
of them have found out that 
Greater New York’s best drawing 
station is WPAT . . . the station 
with the aroma of success. 


bad abd 
WPAT-FM 
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TRENDS IN NATIONAL NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 
SEPTEMBER AND FIRST NINE MONTHS 1960 vs 1959 


1960 % 1959 
Gain or Loss Total 


GENERAL 


Alcoholic Beverages 


Baby Foods 
Baking Products 
Beverages 
Cereals and Breakfast Foods 
Condiments ............. 
Dairy Products 
Frozen Foods 
Meats and Fish 
Industrial 
Insurance 
Medical 
Public Utilities 
Publishing and Media 
Radio, TV and Phonographs................ 
Sporting Goods, Camera and Photo Suppl. 
ED eirennqetensttoness , 
Toilet Requisites 
Dentifrices 
Men’‘s Toiletries 
Perfumes and Cosmetics 
Toilet Soaps . 
Transportation 
Airwoys 
Bus Lines 
Railroads 
Steamships 
Tours ...... 
Wearing Apparel 
TOTAL GENERAL 


AUTOMOTIVE 
Gasolines and Oils 
Passenger Cars—New 
BE EE HIN  Gicccendsctnsuvstnsicictstatomnetpridioction 
Trucks and Tractors ...... 
TOTAL AUTOMOTIVE 


TOTAL GENERAL AND AUTOMOTIVE........ 


SEPTEMBER FIRST NINE MONTHS 
vs vs 
%of 1960% 1959 % of 


Gain or Loss Total 


+1.2 8.9 +17 8.4 
* 14.6 * 13.8 
* 0.3 ° 0.3 
* 2.9 . 17 
ad 2.1 ° 25 
—67.6 0.3 —30.8 0.4 
+5.1 1.3 +0.6 WW 
—0.1 1.8 —15.3 18 
* 0.8 ° im 
* 1.4 * 1.2 
—18.4 2.6 —23.2 2.4 
—12.3 1.6 —0.4 1.6 
—18.6 2.4 —6.8 23 
—10.7 3.3 —1.3 26 
* 11.4 * 88 
* 1.5 * 1.0 
—21.3 0.5 +24.0 1 
—17.8 4.5 —31.1 41 
+15.2 3.4 +12.4 3.3 
—21.6 0.2 +28.1 0.4 
* 1.0 * 0.7 
* 1.3 * 13 
—50.8 0.3 —56.2 03 
—1.6 10.3 +44 10.7 
—11.5 6.2 -17 7.0 
+320.8 1.2 +67.6 06 
—32.1 0.9 —15.4 09 
—1.3 1.2 +5.2 1 
+16.6 0.6 +13.1 08 
+87 2.6 +13.9 13 
—8.3 79.3 —4.5 75.8 
—46.3 1.4 —21.0 23 
+5.6 11.5 +7.3 13.8 
+15.0 1.0 +2.0 16 
—16.7 0.7 —13.6 03 
—3.0 20.7 +4.0 242 
—7.3 100.0 —26 100.0 


*New or adjusted Classifications in 1960, no direct 1959 comparisons available. 
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A POWEREOL 


ADVERTISING 
ACKAGE 


SELLS THE VITAL TEXAS MARKET! 


§ GREAT TEXAS NEWSPAPERS IN TEXAS’ 5 DOMINANT CITIES 





BEAUMONT ENTERPRISE 
AND JOURNAL 


Daas Times Heratp 








Fort WoRTH STAR-TELEGRAM 
HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


San Antonio Express 
and NEWS 











COVER 153 COUNTIES DAILY 
874,260 CIRCULATION 











AT DISCOUNTS TO 23% 
ONE ORDER-ONE BILL-ONE REPRESENTATIVE 


THE POINT OF DECISION - THE AREA OF INFLUENCE 


CORPUS CHRISTI CALLER AND TIMES COPTIONAL) 


SEE YOUR BRANHAM MAN FOR DETAILS 
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How you can 
“‘nrospect” for 
new markets 
and still 
Sell 
current 
ones... 





... it’s as easy and productive as 
panning in Fort Knox! Put your 
product story before the readers of 
INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 
NEWS. There are nearly 80,000 
of them .. . important, multi-func- 
tional executives from all phases 
of U.S. industry . . . from more 
than 40,000 plants representing 
more than 4/5ths of the gross na- 
tional product! 

With circulation like this — an 
exclusive circulation built on 
Thomas Register’s continuing 
census of U.S. business and busi- 
nessmen — you reach all U.S. 
markets for your products, includ- 
ing the ones you now sell and hope 
to sell in the future. 

You owe it to yourself to get all 
the facts on this exciting, resultful 
medium — and you can: just ask 
for our latest Media Data File. 





good for selling 


used for 
buying! 


i Gp 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Thomas Publishing Company 
Affiliated with Thomas Register 
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Show Rating Network 

SUNDAY 

1. Ed Sullivan . . 24.6% CBS 

2. What’s My Line? . 23.4 CBS 

3. Loretta Young me NBC 

4. G. E. Theatre.... . 20.7 CBS 

5. Alfred Hitchcock . 18.6 CBS 
MONDAY 

1. Father Knows Best........ 24.3% CBS 

2. Celebrity Talent Scouts.. 21.1 CBS 

3. Spike Jones . ae CBS 

4. Peter Gunn .... 19.6 ABC 

5. Cheyenne . . 19.2 ABC 
TUESDAY 

1. Comedy Spot ..... w... 22.4% CBS 

2. Olympic Games . ~~ ane CBS 

3. Wyatt Earp . sce! ed ABC 

4. Diagnosis Unknown ...... 20.8 CBS 

a 20.4 ABC 

WEDNESDAY 

1. Wagon Train ... we DIN NBC 

2. I’ve Got a Secret.............. 24.4 CBS 

3. U. S. Steel Hour.............. 21.8 CBS 

4. Price Is Right................. 2,7 NBC 

5. Olympic Games nee CBS 

THURSDAY 

1. Untouchables ... .. 24.9% ABC 

2. Real McCoys ................ 21.7 ABC 

3. Zane Grey Theatre.......... 20.5 CBS 

4. Silents Please ................. 19.1 ABC 

5. Olympic Games .............. 18.5 CBS 

FRIDAY 

1. 77 Sunset Strip................ 25.1% ABC 

2. Disney Presents .............. 21.6 ABC 

3. Twilight Zone ................ 20.7 CBS 

4. The Detectives ............... 18.0 ABC 

5. Wichita Town ................ 17.1 NBC 

SATURDAY 

1. Miss America ................ .. 34.6% CBS 

2. Have Gun, Will Travel.... 27.0 CBS 

3. Peery Mason ................:.. 23.2 CBS 

4. Wanted Dead or Alive.... 21.6 CBS 

5. Olympic Games .............. 20.7 CBS 





VIDEODEX NATIONAL RATING ANALYSIS 
Sept. 6- Sept. 12— Top Five Programs Daily* 


Sponsor 


Colgate 
Sunbeam 
Warner-Lambert 
General Electric 
Bristol-Myers 


Lever Brothers 

General Foods 

General Foods 

Bristol-Myers 

Beecham, Procter & Gamble. 
American Chicle, Ralston, 
Johnson & Johnson 


S. C. Johnson 

Kent, General Mills, Sandran, 
Burgermeister, Whitehall, 
Bristol-Myers 

General Mills 

Plymouth, S. C. Johnson 

Ralston 


Ford, Nabisco, Salem 

R. J. Reynolds 

U. S. Steel 

Lever Brothers 

General Mills, Sandran, Kent, 
Burgermeister, Whitehall, 
Bristol-Myers 


Beecham, Carnation, White. 
hall, Armour 

Procter & Gamble 

S. C. Johnson 

Sustaining 

Bristol-Myers, Whitehall, 
Burgermeister, Sandran, 
General Mills, Kent 


American Chicle, American 
Home, Beecham 

Scripto, Canada Dry 

Kimberly-Clark 

Procter & Gamble 

Alberto Culver 


Toni, Oldsmobile, Philco 

Whitehall 

Sterling Drug, Parliament, 
Gulf Oil, Hamm Brewing 

Brown & Williamson 

Sandran, Burgermeistet, 
Kent, General Mills, Brit 
tol-Myers, Whitehall 


*—Figures indicate percentage of all TV homes viewing pro- 
gram in question at its time period in market areas covered. 
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Interview: (sone bara 


Penick & Ford Advertising Manager tells why he chooses 
WLW TV Stations and WLW Radio for My-T-Fine Puddings and Swel Frosting Mix 











imble, 
ston, 
“The WLW Stations take 
the cake for offering advertisers 
the big 3 in broadcasting 
dran. —PROGRAMMING, AUDIENCE, 
rehall, PROMOTION!” 
m 
“This programming has helped 
Kent, give us a mighty fine position 
tehall, in the market and the loyal 
program audience helps create 
a loyal brand consumer.” 
White. 
ehall, 
dran, 
“And for the cherry on the 
erican cake, we welcome the Crosley 
Stations practical promotion 
and merchandising help.” 





co 





Call your WLW Stations’ Representative ... you'll be glad you did! The Dynamic WLW Stations 


Crosley Broadcasting Corporation a division of Aveo 
bedia/ scope, November 1960 
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MEDIA STUDIES 


Audits & Surveys Company. The 
decrease in number of retail stores in 
the last 10 years is measured in the 
“Seventh National Sample Census of 
Retail Distribution.” A decline of 4 
per cent is estimated for retail outlets 
of all kinds in 10 years, with food 
stores (the largest category) showing 
the greatest reduction. Number of 
food stores fell to 332,490, a 34 per 
cent drop, in the last 10 years. The 
trend to fewer stores with larger vol- 
ume continues, especially in the food 
field. Data are drawn from a prob- 
ability sample of 31,555 retail and 
service establishments. They cover 
the following retail categories: food, 
eating and drinking, gasoline service 
stations, drug, cigar, furniture, fur- 
nishings, household appliances, ap- 
parel, gift and jewelry, lumber, build- 
ing materials, hardware, stationery 
and office supplies, and farm and gar- 


den.—A, 


Outdoor Life, Sports Afield, and 
Field & Stream, These three publi- 
cations jointly financed a “Subscriber 
Duplication Study.” This study, done 
by Richard Manville Research, Inc., 





is comparable to a similar study made 
in 1954 by Workman Service, Inc. 
Study shows that 92.4 per cent of the 
subscription lists of the three maga- 
zines is completely unduplicated; and 
that only eight-tenths of 1 per cent of 
subscribers received all three maga- 
zines. Study was based on system- 
atic random sample of subscribers’ 
lists of the magazines. The previous 
study showed almost the exact same 
absence of duplication (91.4 per cent 
of subscribers got only one of the 
magazines in 1954) in spite of com- 
bined total circulation gains.—B. 
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Avery-Knodel, Inc. “Albuquerque 
—It Grows As It Goes” is a market de- 
scription based on available data, and 
an analysis of KOAT-TV’s coverage 
of the area. Comparisons show growth 
of this market compared to other 
areas, in particular nearby markets in 
Texas. Included is information on ma- 
jor industries in region, working 
hours, leading grocery and drug 
chains, nights open, heaviest shop- 
ping days.—C. 


Electrical Equipment. Report 
shows the extent of use of various 
electrical products in two markets sep- 
arately: the electrical orginal equip- 
ment and the industrial electrical 
markets. It further analyzes these 
markets in terms of the job functions 
of the men responsible for selection 
and specification, and the degree of 
use by various industrial groups, fol- 
lowing Standard Industrial Classifica- 
tions breaks. All of these data are com- 
piled from questionnaires sent to 
every tenth name on the circulation 
list of Electrical Equipment by Sutton 
Publishing Company. They are based 
on replies received from 23.7 per cent 
of recipients of this publication. The 
study covers 67 products that fall 
within the broader categories of com- 
ponents, motors, wire and cable, con- 
trol devices and systems, and instru- 
ments.—D, 


Edward Petry & Company. Time 
of day at which blue collar workers 
are going to and from work in major 
industrial centers is analyzed by the 
Petry promotion department, in re- 
port titled “Shift Time Radio.” Spe- 
cific shift times are given for Atlanta, 
Detroit, Dallas-Ft. Worth, Houston, 
Sacramento, Little Rock, Milwau- 
kee, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Norfolk, 
Omaha, Tulsa, Spokane, Chicago, 
Portland, Miami, Philadelphia, and 
Tampa-Orlando. For example, the re- 
port shows for Houston that between 
2:30 and 3:30 P.M. 30 per cent oi in- 
dustrial workers are coming on the 
job and 60 per cent going off; between 
10:30 and 11:30 P.M. 10 per cent 
start work, and 30 per cent end work. 
Purpose of the report is to suggest 


, Radio 
these times as the most likely in which Compar 
to reach blue collar workers through J isdio’s 
car radios.—E. in the “ 

ence Pi 


The Philadelphia Bulletin. D.. 
tailed analysis of daily newspaper 
readers is contained in “Follow the 
Leader Fact Book,” reporting a sur. 
vey made for The Philadelphia Bulle. 
tin by National Analysts, Inc. in Feb. 
ruary and March 1960. Data show 
adult (18 years and over) readers in 
telephone homes only, developed from 
completed telephone calls to 5,03] 
telephone households. Data are re. 
ported separately for Greater Phila. 
delphia (14 counties), Suburban 
Philadelphia (13 counties), Metro 
politan Philadelphia (8 counties), 
and for the one county comprising the 
City of Philadelphia. Shown are num- 
bers of adults in telephone homes, 
numbers reading the Evening Bulle. 
tin, the Morning Inquirer and the 








TV.” Stu 
ence mea 
in 27 me 


Daily News, and numbers reading § of adults 
various combinations of more than ff AM. to ¢ 
one newspaper. Also shown are similar Jj given for 
breakdowns of adult readers within Jf lar study 
the group that are Evening Bulletin 





readers, and breakdowns of male and rod 
female readers separately. According smption 2 
to this survey, Philadelphia daily By. Pro 
newspapers are read by 78 per cent of Parents’ M 
adults in telephone homes in the Gity Ma secure. 


and 62 per cent in the Suburban Ar Bia, 5... 
—F. 
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MARKET STUDIES 


Radio Advertising Bureau, Inc. 
hich § Comparisons with television during 
ugh § wdio’s strongest hours are lined up 
inthe “Study of Radio’s Adult Audi- 
ce Penetration Compared With 








mes, § TV.” Study is based on Pulse audi- 
sulle. § ence measurements of the two media 
| the § in 27 metropolitan markets. Number 
ding § of adults reached hour by hour 6:00 
than f AM. to 6:00 P.M. in winter 1960 are 
milar § given for both radio and TV. A simi- 
‘ithin § lar study was made in winter 1958; 
lletin § wd comparisons of the two are in- 
duded. According to RAB, the com- 
yrison shows that radio has in- 
meased it edge over TV in hourly 
adult audience in the six-to-six day- 
ime periods by 6.5 per cent in the 
--\ § erage hour, while the proportion of 
dults in the TV daytime audience 
has decreased.—G, 


American Management Associa- 
ion, One-sheet report shows inten- 
tions of 400 corporations representa- 
treof U. S. industry toward develop- 
wat of new products and new proc- 
mes. An average of 10.7 per cent 
more is being invested in this area 





pe i 1960 compared to 1959. Report 
fies the increase or decrease for 26 
toad industry classifications.—H. 
Parents’ Magazine. Use and fre- 
qency of use of 200 food and house- 
e and lid products is tabulated in “Con- 
rdiné BH smption and Use Study of Foods and 
= ome Products,” for subscribers to 
. ” Magazine only. Information 
Po "Ssecured by Parents’ Institute, Inc., 





four questionnaires sent to 
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groups of 1,000 subscribers each. 
Data show per cent of homes using 
each type of food, per cent of homes 
that have food on hand, frequency of 
serving, and for some foods age 
groups within the family to whom 
served (by four different age groups). 
Because a purpose of the study was 
to determine the extent to which pres- 
ence of children extends food con- 
sumption, the age group breaks were: 
adults over 18; children 10-17; chil- 
dren 2-9; children under 2. Typical 
of the detail in data made available is 
this on raisins: used in 88.7 per cent 
of Parent’s Magazine households; on 
hand in 72.7 per cent of these house- 
holds; served to adults 10-19 times a 
month in 7.2 per cent of the homes; 
served to children aged 10-17 at same 
frequency 10.8 times a month.—I. 


Good Housekeeping. Americans 
are regular dessert eaters, according 
to “The Dessert Survey,” a Good 
Housekeeping Consumer Panel Re- 
port. It says that its panel of subscrib- 
ers, replying to a questionnaire, serve 
a wide variety of desserts, with an at- 
tempt made by some to serve “low- 
calorie” desserts. Among those re- 
plying, 70 per cent serve desserts on a 
regular basis, 25 per cent try to serve 
“low-calorie” desserts, and 10 per cent 
serve “diabetic” (sugar-free) ice 
cream. Data shows frequency of serv- 
ing winter and summer separately, 
method of serving (as fruit in gela- 





tine), flavors of ice cream, homemade 
vs. frozen, etc. in baked goods, des- 
serts served only to children, and other 
specific uses. Lack of difference in ex- 
tent of serving winter and summer are 
among surprises in this report, al- 
though once-a-week frequency for 
serving fruit in the summer goes up 
from 71 per cent of families to 81 per 
cent and ice cream or sherbet from 61 
per cent to 77 per cent. The 86 pages 
in report include 27 pages of verbatim 
comment by Good Housekeeping 
Panel members.—J. 


Wildrick & Miller, Inc. “Fewer, 
Larger, Richer” refers to and de- 
scribes 2 million U. S. farms that 
produce 90 per cent of our food, feed, 
and fiber, with stress on 600,000 that 
yield 60 per cent. Some of the facts: 
Today’s average farm covers 270 
acres, compared to 215 in 1950, and 
represents capital value of $43,000, 
five times its value in 1940. Farm 
families’ average income in 1959 was 
$9,978, or 50 per cent above that of 
the average U. S. family. U. S. farm- 
ers spend $26 billion a year for pro- 
duction goods; another $16 billion 
for consumer goods. Since 1950, 
farmers’ productivity per man hour 
has climbed three times faster than 
that of the industrial worker — so 
much so that while farm size in- 
creased by a fourth, the farm labor 
force has declined by a third.—K. & 


Your Name and Title:— 


WANT ANY OF THESE REPORTS? 


If you want copies of any of these reports, fill in 
coupon and send to Editor, MEDIA/SCOPE, 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17. 


Circle letter of reports wanted: ABC DEFGHI 
JKLMNOPQR ST. 
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COMBUSTIBLES 
& 
ILLUMINANTS 


Advertisers who want to kindle 
interest among Metropolitan New 
York’s millions and ignite sales 
in America’s largest market know 
that all roads lead to WPAT. 
Serving listeners throughout 31 
counties in New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania and Connecti- 
cut is the business of our station 
and the men who make and mar- 
ket America’s leading gasolines 
and oil products know this kind 
of service means sales. That’s 
why there’s been a_ cracking 
477% increase in this category 
alone in only three short years 
on WPAT. Motor oil, fuel oil, 
gasoline, by-product or any prod- 
uct, WPAT gets results. Drive 
the direct route to America’s 
most densely populated market. 
Follow the signs. Follow the lead 
of advertisers like these: Ameri- 
can Oil, Atlantic Refining, Cities 
Service, Crown Petroleum, Esso 
Standard Oil, Gulf Oil, National 
Carbon, Oil Heat Council of New 
Jersey, Shell Oil, Sinclair Refin- 
ing, The Texas Company and 
Tidewater Oil. They’re only a few 
of the many leading makers who, 
in the last three years, have ad- 
vertised on WPAT .. . the sta- 
tion with the spark of success. 


WPAT 
& 
WPAT-FM 
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PROMOTIONS AND PRESENTATIONS 


Electronic Equipment Engi- 
neering’s two-color “Design Activ- 
ity Sales Control Map” places each 
state at a glance into one of five 
categories, depending on percentage 
of electronic design activity carried 
out. Each state’s exact percentage of 
design activity is listed twice—once 
on the map, and again in a table with 
blanks for vou to fill in with your 
own share of state-by-state sales and 
promotion coverage, if you sell to the 
electronic original equipment mar- 
ket. Map can be used in same way 
for any one of 48 different electronic 
products, in conjunction with the 
publication’s “Sixth Annual Survey 
of Electronic Original Equipment 
Manufacturers.” One copy free to 
electronic manufacturing executives; 
$1 to all others. 


WLW, Cincinnati. Another map, 
this one a mail map locating every 
county in the U. S., shows in color 
which counties accounted for mail to 
the radio station during a five-weeks’ 
period early this year. Various colors 
relate mail pull per thousand popula- 
tion against that “produced by the 
leading network television program 
during a period of four consecutive 
weeks.” More than 110 counties in 
four states are shown as “primary” 
counties, from which WLW received 
at least twice the mail per thousand 
pulled by the TV show. 


Marathon, a division of American 
Can Co., and pioneer in pre-printing 
Hi-Fi color advertising, announces 
availability of its advice on Hi-Fi to 
advertisers in a booklet outlining the 
basics of this use of newspaper space. 
“How to Put Full Color Power into 
Newspaper Advertising” says Hi-Fi 
costs can be determined from space 
rates of newspapers used, estimated 
cost of rotogravure positives and 
printing cylinders, and total number 
of advertisements to be pre-printed, 
based on total gross circulation of 
newspapers used, plus “safety allow- 
ance for press room paper loss and 
other factors.” Marathon says it has 
the most up-to-date information any- 
where on mechanical requirements, 
printing and delivery schedules, and 
varying seasonal and daily press runs 
in relation to Hi-Fi production, for 
papers all over the country. Booklet 
stresses the lack of special mechanical 


problems in running Hi-Fi color, by 
warns that eight weeks’ production 
and delivery time is required from 
receipt of finished art work to firg 
insertion date. 


McCall’s has adapted its editoria) 
bold look to a bold new look in jjs 
wide-screen promotion, “Pages That 
Sell.” In this slide presentation it ¢y. 
tolls the sales power of not only 
McCall's, but also of two competitors 
in the women’s service field, Good 
Housekeeping and Ladies’ Home 
Journal. Although in this promotion 
McCall's shares the spotlight with the 
two competitors named, the presenta. 
tion is highly competitive with all 
other media, the purpose being to 
create the idea that women “surround 
themselves in a wall of selective dis. 
interest” to all other advertising ex. 
cept that in these three magazines 
where, according to the McCall's nar. 
rator, “advertising pages and edito- 
rial pages combine to satisfy women’s 
desire to know.” 


Television Bureau of Advertis 
ing. Key tables from TvB’s “How to 
Reach People” are now on one piece 
of accordion-folded paper dubbed 
“TvBasics.” The 16 tables give data 
from time spent viewing per average 
home per day (five hours, two min- 
utes) to TV’s cost per thousand com- 
pared to other media for every year 
since 1950 (—65 per cent for night. 
time network and —40 per cent for 
spot, against pluses for other media 

. although the drop in cpm for 
both segments of TV has levelled out 
since 1957). 


Suburbia Today. “Profits from 
Tie-in Advertising” tells newspapers 
“how creative selling can add linage” 
and loosen some of the “tremendous 
sums of untapped co-op dollars” by 
tie-ins with national advertising and 
editorial from the supplement. Sub- 
urbia Today helps with an incentive 
campaign for newspaper space sale 
men based on a prize catalog, 
mailings to retailers, jobbers, and dis 
tributors, as well as to newspapers, 
previewing each issue’s editorial with 
an eye to tie-ins. Booklet reprinis 
ABC reports, testimonials from new* 
paper advertising managers, 
scores of tie-in advertisements them- 
selves to demonstrate the point. ’ 
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Very special delivery... 

right to your product doorstep! 

Every key prospect in the shoe business... 

delivered by the Recorder...prepared 

to listen...pre-disposed to buy. The men 

who count, count on the Recorder for 

up-to-the-minute know-how, know-what and know-where. 
thas the stamp of authority, the asset of attention. 


the one that tells ’em is the one that sells ’em 


Recorder 
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Advertisement 


THE NIGHT THE PLUMBER 


CAME TO DINNER 


By Gene Waggaman 


Promotion Director, Macfadden Publications 





The plumber’s pretty wife was miserable. All through 
dinner she had strained to make conversation with the 
charming wife of their host. Across the table, her usually 
ebullient and articulate husband seemed to be having an 
equally difficult time talking to the young junior executive 
who, on impulse, had invited them to dinner in appreci- 
ation of a tough job well done by a near neighbor in 
the same housing development. 

Why was it that these two couples, both young and 
attractive, both in the early years of marriage and child- 
rearing, both, in fact, roughly equal in economic status 
... why was it that they could find so little in common to 
discuss, once “the job” and “the children” were covered ? 

The answer, baldly, lies in their social class placement: 
The plumber and his wife belong to the Wage Earner, 
working class; the other couple move in white collar, 
“executive family” social circles. And, in habits, living 
style and personal associations, these two social groups 
follow graphically different patterns. For—as penetrating 
studies made by Social Research, Inc., have clearly shown 
—background, origin, education and a plethora of social 
mores rise like an invisible wall to separate people into 
different social classes, even into distinctly separate mar- 
kets for consumer products. 

Talk to the plumber’s wife, and you quickly find that 
she holds the traditional working class point of view that 
whereas his job is solely her husband’s responsibility, it’s 
strictly up to her to manage their house and their children. 
She'll tell you that it’s her man’s job to earn the family 
money, but it’s her special duty to manage and spend it 
wisely. In fact, her buying decisions are almost always 
unilateral—and final! 

The executive’s wife has a different approach. She not 
only acts as her husband’s “social secretary,” but also 
is convinced that the success of both her marriage and 
her husband’s career depends upon her ability to keep 
up with her husband socially. In return, she expects her 
husband to share actively in helping with the children 
and the house. Too, she is used to shared responsibility 
in money matters—her husband handling savings, invest- 
ments and insurance, she being family purchasing agent, 
subject to limitations of authority on expensive purchases. 

Interestingly, these two young women handle their 
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Social class distinctions not 
only exist; they influence 
consumer buying behavior. 


budget money in revealingly different ways. 

The executive’s wife deposits the money in her bank 
and simply writes checks as she needs them. She is not 
especially awed by having abstract figures represent her 
wealth. 

The plumber’s wife prefers her budget money in con- 
crete dollars and cents. In fact, she has a budget-hank, 
with compartments for rent, utilities, marketing, enter. 
tainment, etc. Not only does this bank give her a vivid 
statement of her current purchasing power, but also, upon 
occasion, it much more dramatically commands “go 
til next payday” than does a nearly red bank balance! 

Even the reading habits of the two women differ. The 
women’s service magazines, the generals, the weeklies, 
bi-weeklies and shelter magazines are in the province 
of the executive’s wife. By contrast, the plumber’s wife 
finds little to interest her in these publications, and thus, 
largely rejects them. Instead she is devoted to magazines 
like True Story er True Romance, which are edited with 
her specific needs and wants in mind. 

There are many more contrasts that divide the two 
major social groups in our country sharply. From a 
business standpoint, it is of urgent importance that the 
executive recognize the fact that his own higher social 
class mores are not necessarily the universal desideratum 
... that other people may, and do, have different cultural 
symbols and aspirations. 

It is equally urgent that the executive acquire a much 
more detailed knowledge of the millions of women like 
the plumber’s wife, who comprise one of America’s largest 
and most lucrative markets. 

For, whether the plumber and his wife come to dinner 
in the executive’s home or not, they and their fellow 
Wage Earners wield an enormous influence—both imme- 
diate and long-term—on the sweep and direction the exect- 
tive’s sales curve takes! 





The findings of Social Research, Inc.'s studies are 
available in three brochures: “The Invisible Wall,” 
“The Familiar Stranger” and “The Golden Triangle. 
Write Dept. MS-3 or call TRUE STORY WOMEN'S 
GROUP, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. ¥ 
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Media/scope’s 


Advertising Cost Index 


Reported by Media/scope’s Research Department 


Ad Rate Changes: 


September 1959 to September 1960 





$108.26 





120 80 


100 $102.54 


Consumer Magazines 


For every $100 invested in space in 
a typical consumer magazine ad- 
vertising campaign in September 
1959, the advertiser had to add 
$8.26 to duplicate this schedule in 
September 1960. Circulation went 
up 4.45 per cent while cost-per- 
thousand rose 3.65 per cent. 


Daily Newspapers 


On the average, national display 
rates of daily newspaper increased 
2.54 per cent between September 
1959 and September 1960. At the 
same time cost-per-million circula- 
tion rose approximately 2 per cent, 
while total circulation went up less 
than 1 per cent—only 0.6 per cent. 
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Spot Television 


The advertiser's $100 allocation for 
national spot television time in Sep- 
tember 1959 increased to $108.86 
by September of 1960. This rise of 
almost 9 per cent in national spot 
TV rates compares with an increase 
of 13 per cent between September 
1958 and September 1959. 


Note: in all meters $100 = unit cost for September 1959 


100 $105.13 
bank 
S not 
t her 
com 4 120 80 
bank, | Business Publications 
ms lorepeat an average business pub- 
kation advertising campaign of 
"Pe F September 1959 in September 1960, 
C88) fi te advertiser had to allow $105.13 
ance! Bie every $100 spent for space a 
. The J yar ago. Circulation rose one per 
klies, Fant and cost-per-thousand in- 
vince § ceased 4.3 per cent. 
wife 
thus. 
zines 
with 100 $ 104.60 
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oc 80 120 
ne Spot Radio 
In September 1960 the typical na- 
much tional spot radio campaign cost the 
1 like advertiser $104.60 for time, com- 
reest pared to $100 for the identical 
schedule in September 1959. A year 
‘nner ago in September 1959 spot radio 
ellow national rates were 1 per cent above 
the September 1958 rates. 
mme: 
xecu- 
are 
i” 
le.” 
N’S 
. | mee: Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc. 
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$108.86 





Ad Rate Indexes: 


Long-term Trends 


Consumer 
Magazines 


Business 
Publications 


iecteeemeeenenl 
1959 


eovceceee 1957 


Business Publications 

In September 1960 business publications space rates were 
26 per cent higher than during 1956. Business publica- 
tion circulation was 14 per cent above the 1956 base, 
and cost-per-thousand circulation was 10 per cent higher. 


Consumer Magazines 

Page rates in a typical consumer magazine advertising 
campaign were 34 per cent higher in September 1960 
than during the 1956 base period. Both circulation and 
cost-per-thousand circulation were above the 1956 levels 
—16 per cent in each case. 


Daily Newspapers 

Since May of this year, daily newspaper national display 
rates have remained relatively constant at 15 per cent 
above 1956 levels. In September 1960, newspaper rates 


Daily 
Newspapers 





Spot 
Television 





.*) 
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1956 advertising rates average = 100 


had inched upward to 16 per cent above 1956 rates. Cir- 
culation had increased 3 per cent during this same period. 


Spot Radio 

To duplicate a national spot radio advertising campaign 
of 1956 in September 1960 the advertiser’s cost for time 
had increased slightly more than 6 per cent. Spot radio 
time rates had remained at this level since June of this 
year. Prior increases occurred in October 1959. 


Spot Television 

During the first half of 1960, spot television rates climbed 
steadily. During the early summer months there was # 
brief leveling off period, but rates rose sharply again ia 
August. During September spot television rates ! 
leveled once again. 4 
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AMERICA'S TEEN-AGE MAGAZINE 


SCIONS 


PARTYLINE, 
U.S.A. 


WHO’s cool 

W HAT’s hot 

WHY it rates— 
and why not 


NOVEMBER 1960 © — 





is 






















WHEN’s curfew 
WHERE’s the fire 
HOW to be 

a live wire 

















*AD LINAGE UP 13.7% OVER NOVEMBER 1959! 


No magazine enthralls teen-age girls like SEVENTEEN. They believe in it com- 







npaign 
or time pletely, read it thoroughly—including the ads. Starch studies of advertising 
be readership in 11 comparable magazines show that advertisements in SEVENTEEN 






are the best read.* Still more important, 65.2% of SEVENTEEN’s 5,100,000 monthly 
readers can tell of specific purchases from its pages.** Advertisers place more 
linage in SEVENTEEN than in any monthly magazine for women because SEVENTEEN 
is the one magazine that covers the Youth Market. 

*Starch Adnorms Report,1960 **Gilbert Youth Research 
ICOM it’s easier to START a habit than to STOP one! @ 


ber SEVENTEEN MAGAZINE, 488 Madison Avenue, New York 22 + PLaza 9-8100 
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Play this 
*2 billion fairway 
with the 


Georgia Group 


Win Georgia’s great $2 billion market with the bigger, more powerful 
Georgia Group . . . the Augusta, Columbus, Macon and Savannah 
newspapers. Now 84 counties big, the Georgia Group market has a 
total population of 1.7 million . . . half the state of growing Georgia! 
This winning foursome is a package buy. It’s yours with one order, 
one bill, one check . . . and 13% savings on 10,000 lines or more. 
Call your local Branham representative for full information. 


Oeorgia Croup 


SAVANNAH News and Press AUGUSTA Chronicle and Herald 
COLUMBUS Ledger and Enquirer MACON Telegraph and News 
Represented nationally by THE BRANHAM COMPANY 











BMD music is first 


in Dallas' silk stocking row! 













Represented 
nationally 
by the 
Headley-Reed Co. 


doie| de vivre 














nov. P 


13-16: Assn. of National Advertis 
ers, The Homestead, Ho 
Springs, Va. 

13-16: National Newspaper Promo. 


tion Assn., Sheraton Hotel 
Rochester, N. Y. 
14: National Business Publica. 
tions, Jack Tar Hotel, Sap 
Francisco. 
National Assn. of Broadcast. 
ers, Statler-Hilton, Washing. 
ton, D. C 
Southern Newspaper Pub. 
lishers Assn., Boca Raton 
Hotel, Boca Raton, Fla. 
Broadcasters’ Promotion 
Assn., Sheraton Charles, 
New Orleans. 
Television Bureau of Adver. 
tising, Waldorf-Astoria, N.Y, 
16: Associated Business Publica. 
tions, Ambassador, Chicago. 
17: National Business Publica 
tions, Sheraton - West, Los 


14-15: 





14-16: 


14-16: 


16-18: 











Angeles. 

17-19: Junior Panel Outdoor Ad 
vertising Assn., Pittsburgh. 
Hilton, Pittsburgh. 

21-22: National Assn. of Broadcat-§ 1, RI 
ers, Edgewater Beach Hote along 
Chicago. any S 

28-29: National Assn. of Broadcast. 
ers, The Biltmore, New York§ 9, Cf 

30: American Assn. of Advertis grown 
ing Agencies, Statler Hilton to 9 ¢ 
Detroit. lation 

which 

DEC. from 1 

13: Assn. of National Adverts DA -’ 
ers, Trace Support Wok 33.3% 
shop, The Plaza, New York. 

28-30: American Marketing Asw.§ 3, BUJ 
Coronado Hotel, St. Louis. five re 

JAN. progra: 

6: American Marketing Aso.g °° 
Marketing Management Sen“ 8 oo 
inar, University of Torontog§ — 31, 196 


Ontario. 
19: Assn. of National Advertis 
ers, Advertising Evaluation 
Workshop, The Plaza, N. Y. 





FEB. 
1: Advertising Federation @ 
America, Statler Hiltos 
Washington, D. C. 
Assn. of National Advert 
ers, Cooperative Advertising 
Workshop, Ambassador, © 
cago. 
26: Business Publications 
of Circulation, The Bilt 
New York. 
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ALL oe 
RECISI 

















vertis. 
Hot 
romo- 
Hotel, 
iblica- 
|. San 
cast. The Measure of 
shing. ALL FLORIDA — TV WEEK 
- Pub. Advertising Value 
Rat No other type of magazine offers the local 
- mediacy of Sunday Supplements. No Sunday 
: ° Supplement hits representative aiclalels Mn abs Meial 
notion n 
harle: impact of ALL FLORIDA - TV WEEK. No other 
Sunday Supplement offers the readership, circu 
hun. lation or flexibility of AF-TV Week in Florida 
, N.Y. 
ublica 
icago. 
ublica- 


t, Los 
r Ad 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 
) Ad: 

burgh- 


adcat{| 1. READERSHIP ALL FLORIDA - TV WEEK has 
Hotel = alonger life and double the advertising exposure of 
any Sunday Supplement in Florida.* 

adcast: 
y York =2, CIRCULATION ALL FLORIDA - TV WEEK has 
dvertis§ grown phenomenally since its introduction in 1953, 
Hiltox§ = to a current 554 A66.** Florida’s largest ABC circu- 
lation, in the nation’s fastest growing State, a State 
which 1950 - 1960 U. S. Census figures show jumped 
from 18th to 10th place. This gives the ALL FLORI- 
dverts§ DA -TV WEEK magazine a PENETRATION of 
Work 38.3% of the Florida market. 








York. 
Assn. 3. FLEXIBILITY You can buy one, several, or all 
Ouls. five regional zone editions with complete local TV 
program listings. 
Assn. * based on o survey prepared by First R h Corpo 





at Sen- ** ABC newspopers carrying ALL FLORIDA, based on ABC au- 
> dits of publishers reports for 6 months period ending March 
oronte, 3, 1960. 


dvertis 
iluation 
Bt 
& 2 oo 


the Largest Circulation In Florida 
the Largest Circulation In The South 
dverti Distributed In 18 Newspapers 


DAYTONA BEACH Sunday News-Journal, DELAND 
Sun News, FORT MYERS News-Press, GAINESVILLE 






“THE BEST BUY IN THE BUSI- 
NESS," says Dick Pope, owner of 
famed Cypress Gardens and long 
time odvertiser in ALL FLORIDA- 
TV WEEK magazine. 








ion of 
{iltos. 




















ertising 







or, Chigy Oaly Sun, JACKSONVILLE Florida Times-Union, Represented nationally by JOHN H. PERRY ASSOCIATES 
’ LAKELAND Ledger, LEESBURG Daily Commercial. 
IRNE Times, OCALA Star Banner, PALM NEW YORK, 36, 19 W. 44th St., Tel: MUrray Hill 7-5047, William K. Dorman, Gen. Mgr. CHICAGO 






BEACH Post-Times. PANAMA CITY News-Herald, 







OLA News-Journal. SARASOTA Herald.Tri. 4, 224 South Michigap Ave., Tel: HArrison 7-4008, Robert A. Mitchell, Mgr. DETROIT 2, 7-268 Gen- 

bune, ST. PETERSBURG Independent. TALLAHASSEE eral Motors Building, Tel: TRinity 5-1803, John F. Cole, Mgr. PHILADELPHIA 7, 12 South 12 Street, 
at. TAMPA Times, WINTER HAVEN Daily Tel: WAlnut 2-3555, Robert Hitchings, Mgr. SAN FRANCISCO 4, Russ Building, Tel: YUkon 1-1281, 

. FT. PIERCE News-Tribune Lovis J, Rubin, Mgr. ATLANTA 3, 411 Glenn Building, Tel: MUrray 8-3988, J, D, Whitehead, Mgr, 
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BUY THE ONE THAT 
ea 


Vale iik 


: £ 
~, IN THE 


~ FARM 





For farm products 
For teen-age consumer products 


Unique —because it sells goods, 
both consumer and farm, in a 
convincing way. Reason? Future 
Farmers have their own incomes 
-—they buy! Their annual per- 
sonal income already averages 
$1,139.99. 

Circulation is equally solid. All 
paid subscription — not blanket 
membership. These 275,000 
readers, all studying agriculture 
in school, help determine farm 
purchases; with their own in- 
comes they are big spenders on 
consumer products. 

W rite or phone for more information. 
All Male All Farm Ages 14-21 


All Subscription National Coverage 
275,000 guaranteed, circulation 


It is easier to sell a boy 
... than to unsell a man. 


The National 


Future Farmer 


Owned & published by the Future Farmers of America 
BOX 29, ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 
PHONE ROCKWELL 8-1212 
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FORMER COMPANY NEW COMPANY 


PERSONNEL CHANGES 


Agencies AND POSITION AND POSITION 

Eleanor Accles ..............Adams & Keyes, Inc.,.................. Cunningham & Walsh, Ine 
Media Buyer Supv., Media Services 

Guy Ahearn tel Young & Rubicam, Inc..,.............. Ogilvy, Benson & Mather 
Outdoor Buyer Media, Supv., Outdoor | 

NE I i. ccnsssskccnctinbnsl J. Walter Thompson Company,..Ogilvy, Benson & Mather 
Senior Broadcast Buyer Senior Broadcast Buyer 

Jack K. Carver................ Doherty, Clifford, Steers &......... Lennen & Newell, 
Shenfield, Assoc. Media Dir. Assoc. Media Dir. 

Vincent J. Daraio............Hicks & Greist, Inc.,.................... Hicks & Greist, Inc., 
Time Buyer Vice President 

Edna Erickson ................ Cole & Weber, Inc., Seattle,.....Cole & Weber, Inc., Dir, of 
Space Buyer Media and Mkt. Analysis 

Lawrence D. Gibson......American Molasses Co.,.............. Donahue & Co., Inc., VP. 
Mkt. Resch, Dir. Resch. Dir. 

Gary W. Harm................ Kerker-Peterson, Minn., ............Kerker-Peterson, Minn. 
Asst. Media Dir. Media Dir. 

M. J. Holmes, Jr............. Richmond Division, Rheem........J. M. Mathes, Inc., Media 
Mfg. Co., Asst. Merch. Mgr. Buyer 

Champ C. Humphrey....Gardner Advertising Co.,............ Gardner Advertising Co., 
St. Louis, V.P., Account St. Louis, Exec. V.P. 
Service 


Harvey M. LaTerre........ National Broadcasting Co..,........ Ogilvy, Benson & Mather. 
Coordinator of Sales Devel. Media Supv. 


Elsie Laufer .....---F ulton, Morrissey Co..,...............- Robert Haas Advertising, 
Chicago, Media Dir. Inc., Chicago, Media Dir. 
Jeanette LeBrecht ..........Grant Advertising, Inc.,............ Grant Advertising, Inc., 
N. Y., Media Buyer N. Y., V.P., Chief Media 
Buyer 
Howard Mann ...............- Roman Associates, V.P., ............ Alden Advertising Agency, 
Mktg. Dir. Inc., Mktg., New Bus. 
Dir. 
Frank Menner ...............- Colgate-Palmolive Co., .............. Ogilvy, Benson & Mather, 
Household Products Div., Admin. Coord., Media 
Asst. Media Mgr. Dept. 
Harold Miller ................ Benton & Bowles, V.P..,................ Grey Advertising, Inc., 
Mer., Media Dept. V.P., Assoc. Med. Dir. 
Robert R. 
Riemenschneider ........ Gardner Advertising Co.,............ Gardner Advertising Co., 
St. Louis, Media Dir. St. Louis, V.P., Media 
Dir. 
Stephen Salonites .......... Television Personal Interviews,..Ogilvy, Benson & Mather, 


General and Sales Manager Inc., Media Resch. Sup. 
Alfred J. Seaman............ Sullivan, Stauffer, Colwell &......Sullivan, Stauffer, Colwell 
Bayles, Inc., Vice Chairman & Bayles, Inc., President 


Arthur Stangby ............ S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc..,.......... Ted Bates & Company, Inc, 
Racine, Wis., Media Mgr. Acct. Exec. 
David C. Stewart............ Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc.,.......... Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc., 
Exec. V. P. President 
Samuel B. Vitt................ Doherty, Clifford, Steers &........ Doherty, Clifford, Steers & 
Shenfield, Inc., V.P., Assoc. Shenfield, Inc., V.P., 
Media Dir. Media Dir. 
Mort Werner .................. Young & Rubicam, Inc., ............ Young & Rubicam, Ine., 
V.P., Dir., Radio, TV Dept. Senior V.P., Dir., Radio, 
TV Dept. 
Advertisers 
Harry W. Barrow............ Dow Chemical Co.,...................... Dow Chemical Co., Textile 
Plastics Advg. Supv. Fibres Dept., Advg. Mg. 
Sterling J. Hiles............Remington Rand, ........................Remington Rand Portable 
Dir., Advg., Promo. Typewriter Div., Dir. of 
Mktg. 
Paul W. Sheldon............ RD SO meee Gulf Oil Corp., Pittsburgh, 
P.R. Dept. Advg. Coordinator 
Steven D. Wadyka.......... Young & Rubicam,...................... Pharmaco Inc., Asst. to 
Media Buyer V.P. in Charge of Adv 
R. S. Wheeler................: Boyle Midway Div., American....Best Foods Div., Corn 
Home Products, V.P., Advg. Products Sales Co., VP. 
Mktg. Dir., New 
Media 
Harry Parnas ................ Doyle Dane Bernbach, Inc.,........ Kelly-Smith Co., Sales Der. 
Media Dir. Resch. Dept., Director 
Raymond J. Peterson....Good Housekeeping, .................. Good Housekeeping, V?. 
Advg. Dir. Publisher 
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S to get along with the girls! 


ther, Want your way with women? Use the BUFFALO EVENING NEWS! 
ko Reputedly, housewives control 80% of family expenditures. NEWS- 
Olwe 


power reaches 81% of the Buffalo suburban housewives and 75% of 











— those living in the city zone. Compare this to the morning paper’s 38% 
2s a average in the same areas and you can see that your chances of getting 
inc. to the buying power are almost 100% better with NEWSpower. 

' Employed housewives show an even greater dependence on the NEWS 
% for shopping information and merchandise offers . . . better than 2 to 1 
7" ' NEws with 86% preferring the NEWS to 42% reading the morning paper. 
My Many more eye-opening facts on how to get along with the girls are 
Radio. : ee available to you in our new brochure, based on the findings of a recent 

sc comprehensive study of the important Buffalo market conducted by 
‘atte the Carl J. Nelson Research organization. 
‘Ve. OS We'll be happy to send you a copy. Write us or the Kelly-Smith office 
table in your area. 
ir. of 


to 
Advg. 
| 
VP. 
oducts 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


One of America’s Great Newspapers > 218 MAIN STREET @ BUFFALO 2, N. Y. 





Represented nationally by 


KELLY-SMITH CO. 


760 Third Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., YU 6-4433 
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Adhesives Age . ‘ detain: a 
Ven Brunt & Company 


Aircraft & Missiles. 
Howard A. Harkavy, Inc. 


...86, 87, 92, 112, 154 


American Home .................... 135 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 

American Rifleman i. os .. 92 
Moulton Advertising Company 

ASTM Bulletin ............ ae sacha 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co.....133 
Cunningham & Walsh, Inc 


Associated Purchasing Publications........ 88 
Baisch Advertising Agency 


Barnard, Ine. ........... : 
The Schuyler Hopper Company 
Boot & Shoe Recorder... nianeasagele 


Lloyd Advertising, Inc. 


Booth Newspapers .................-.-.-..-0c+--+e000 23 
The Fred M. Randall Company 


Boston Globe ............. 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Ine. 


Boston Herald Traveler... .. 73 
Bresnick & Associates 


| ee 


Buffalo Evening News .... den 
Cotthelf & Weil, Inc. 


CBS TY Spot Sales....................... 46-47 

Canadian Electronics Engineering.......... 85 
Cockfield, Brown & Company, Lid. 

Chicago Tribune .... estaba in 


Foote, Cone, & Belding 





Appliance Nervice 
is big Business 


Seeeeeeeeeeseeesseeesseeesce 
For facts about this fast growing industry, 
ask for your copy of Market File “C.” 






= ery 1ce 7 cas 5 = 
ite 6 wer oa Ose 


505 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 10, Ill. 

















MORE PAPER FOR THE 
1961 AIRCRAFT & MISSILES 
HANDBOOK ISSUE 


Got to. It will contain specs 
on more types of engines, 
more types of aircraft and 
more missiles than ever be- 
fore. Also, lots of advertis- 
ing...a bigger issue all 
around. 
Be sure you're in for ‘61. See page 86 














ADVERTISING INDEX 


Chilton Company ..................... 
Gray & Rogers 

Commercial Appeal/Memphis Press 
REE ORGS NS 
Archer & Woodbury, Inc. 


Corinthian Broadcasting Corporation..40-41 
Henry J]. Kaufman & Associates 


Crosley Broadcasting Corporation............ 141 
Ralph H. Jones Company 

ene 39 
Karl G. Behr Advertising Agency, Inc. 

Electric Appliance Service News.............. 154 
Allen J. Siegel Advertising Company 

Elks Magazine .............. SR 130 
Persons Advertising, Inc. 

Everywoman’s Family Circle.................. 74-75 
Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample, Inc. 

First Three Markets Group........................ 49 
Carpenter-Proctor, Inc. 

Fort Worth Star-Telegram........................ 20 
Rowland Broiles Company 

ee 2nd Cover, ROP No. 1 


Beaumont, Heller & Sperling, Inc. 


J. P. Hanback Advertising Company 
General Outdoor Advertising Company.. 45 


McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


I I, Fernie ceccecesssveticsceeces 150 
Burke Dowling Adams, Inc. 

Good Housekeeping ...................--.......------ 54 
Ellington and Company 

ES” 42-43 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 

Hotel World Review...................... cepsiaeseanil 112 

Industrial Equipment News......................140 
Feeley Advertising Agency, Inc. 

Institutions Magazine .............................. . 26 
Torkel Gundel & Associates 

Iowa Farm Bureau...................--..-.---s-0--+----109 
Colle-McVoy-Weston- Barnett, Ine. 
ORE EE 89 
Gardner and Stein 

ON SOS es EET Et Roane ten 113 
The Harry P. Bridge Company 

8 bg gS ae 28 
Doe-Anderson Advertising Agency, Inc. 

6 PO Re ee 150 
Rogers & Smith Advertising Agents, Inc. 

Ladies Home Journal.................. Third Cover 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 

Little Rock Arkansas Gazette.................. 112 


Phillip G. Back Advertising 


Long Beach Independent Press Telegram 14 
Max W. Becker, Advertising 


II MN ics assiethicdeisinsnanaiannnon 21 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. 

Los Angeles Herald-Express.................... 115 
Summit Advertising Company 

Los Angeles Mirror News.......................... 50 
Levitt & Brandt, Inc. 

aa aa ll 
Grey Advertising, Inc. 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Company.......... 56 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 

Minneapolis Star & Tribune...................... 101 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 

pS eee a a ee 20 
Ladd, Southward & Bentley, Inc. 

SS aca 92 
Revere Advertising Agency 

Moose Magazine ............................ wee 109 
George J. Provol Company 

Muskegon Chronicle ................................- 23 
The Fred M. Randall Company 

National Future Farmer.......................... 152 


Dean & Herr, Inc. 


New York Daily News... le 
L. E. McGivena and Company, Inc. . 
New Yorker, The ack 
eececcccecce c 
Chirurg & Cairns, Inc. pack Cover 
0 ae er a 9 
Fletcher Richards, Calkins & Holden, Inc. 
Outdoor Advertising, Inc... 16-17 
Marschalk and Pratt Company F 
Pennsylvania Farmer ......... =" 
Bert S. Gittins Advertising, Inc = 
John H. Perry Associates...... 15 


Fletcher Richards, Calkins & Holden, Inc. 


Philadelphia Evening & Sunday Bulletin % 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 








Philadelphia Inquirer ..... aT 1n 
Al Peul Lefton Company, Inc. , 
Playboy .. ascend 3 
Marsten & ‘Aubrey ‘Advertising Agenc: y is 
Pontiac Press, The........... oonneesse en 
Larue Cleveland, Inc. 

Proceedings of the LR.E. 129 
Raymond Schoonover Advertising 

Production Magazine .......... ~<oscaniaaee 
MacManus, John & Adams, Inc. 

Purchasing Magazine ..29, 30.3] 
Gray & Rogers 

Reader’s Digest ........................ veeceeee 06-107 
J. Walter Thompson Company 

Saturday Evening Post ..... 12-3 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 

Seventeen Magazine ............ 149 
Al Paul Lefton Company 

Southam Newspapers —..0000.0 1B 
James Lovick & Company 

Space Aeronautics ....00.0...........ec. 19 
The Schuyler Hopper ‘Compeny, 

Sports Illustrated ............ af 
Young & Rubicam, Inc. 

Standard Rate & Data Service....120-121, 155 
The Schuyler Hopper Company 

Storer Broadcasting Corporation............. 8 
Peter Finney & Company, Inc. 

Tacoma News Tribune............ seen 
The Condon Company 

Texas Newspaper Group..............._.139 


Sam Bloom Advertising Agency 


Tool & Manufacturing Engineer, The... 8 
Larue Cleveland, Inc. 


Tourist Court Journal.......................... 0 
The Gerald F. Selinger Company 

:: nen ege 8 
The Schuyler Hopper Company 

True Story tie 
Fletcher chords. ‘Calkins & Holden, “hee. 

TV Guide Magazine................ccc----n- 2 
Gray & Rogers 

Wall Street Journal... ae 
Martin K. Speckter Associates, “Ine. 

WCCO Radio Minneapolis................._7 
Ken Nelson Associates 

Western Metalworking ...................1% 
Boylhart, Lovett & Dean, Inc. 

WGAL-TV Lancaster ........-.----.:0———L® 
John Gilbert Craig Advertising Inc. 

WMT-TV Cedar Rapids ...........--- 9 
Henry J. Kauffman & Associates 

Worcester Telegram Gazette .....---~ 9 
C. Jerry Spaulding, Inc. 

WPAT Radio 
are 18, 102, 114, 138, 4 
James R. Flanagan Advertising Agency 

WRC Smith Publications... 
Kirkland, White & Schell 
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16-17 


151 
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30-31 


6-107 


12-13 
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the only 

single reference 
| for detailed data 
on circulations 
and markets 
of all 

U.S, daily 


newspapers 





ends need for tedious hand 
hbolations . . . simplifies comparisons of 
menage with market potential, of city/zone 
omrage vs. Outlying areas, Sunday supple- 
mat coverage vs. national consumer maga- 
ims... helps spot “best buys” in multi- 
mer markets . . . reveal overlapping cov- 
mgt, weak spots in sales and marketing 
fm... helps indicate need for “second” 
mer in a market . gives coverage 
emparisons for supplements and comics— 
we and many more uses for the buyer of 


wipeper space. 





oe ee ee ee ee ee oe oe oe oe @ ORDER NOW 


Womation Services Division 
indard Rate & Data Service, Inc. 
MN} Old Orchard Road, Skokie, Ill. 


Copies of the complete, bound, national edition, with 


explanatory pages, at $65 per copy 


List states required. 


3 Address 


» November 1960 


available January 12th from SRDS .. . 












to supplement SRDS’ Newspaper Rates and Data 


4th annual edition of the most comprehensive compilation 
of all U. S. morning, evening and Sunday newspaper circu- 
lations and market data ever published in one volume. 300 
pages of current data in efficient, time-saving format. A basic 
and exclusive reference tool asked for by buyers of newspaper 
space. New, completely revised edition includes population 
and household data based on latest Bureau of Census reports, 
new Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas as defined by 
Bureau of the Budget, plus a new feature—metro area state 
summary sections. All material prepared and verified by IBM 
process through SRDS Automation Services Division. Circu- 
lations based on ABC Audit Reports as of November 15, 
1960, or on sworn statement from non-ABC papers. Printed 
on index stock—spiral plastic binding. Size: 10” x 13”. 








STATE SUMMARIES— 

ABC CITY ZONE CIRCULATIONS 
total and C/Z; percent of total in 
C/Z; magazines, comic supplements 
carried. 


TOTAL U. S. CIRCULATIONS 


SRDS CONSUMER MARKET DATA 


GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION 
county-by-county circulations/ relation 
to households; Metropolitan Statisti- 
cal Area circulations/relation to 
households; magazine and comic sup- 
plements by counties and metro areas 
by carrier paper. 


Households, Population, Retail Sales—by totals and % of U. S.; Food Sales, 


Drug Sales—by totals. 


MAIL COUPON @@ am oe oe oe oe oe oe oe oe ee oe ee ee es ee ee ee es es 


Please enter our order for the following copies of the new 1961 edition of 


SRDS Newspaper Circulation Analysis. Send your bill to the undersigned for 


copies which | understand will be shipped prepaid January 12, 1961. 


Copies of the following unbound state sections with 


explanatory pages at $10 per state 
















WHAT IS ADVERTISING “EFFECTIVENESS? 


HAT SUBJECT IS of most interest to readers and 

prospective readers of Mepta/score? Audits & 
Surveys recently conducted for us a survey among both 
agencies and advertisers, and found that leading a list of 
28 possible subjects was this: “Measuring the Effective- 
ness of Advertising.” 

This is not too surprising, of course, because why 
should not persons who are spending their lives in adver- 
tising be ultimately interested in the effectiveness of 
what they are doing? This concern has been shown in 
many areas, as in the programs of the Advertising Re- 
search Foundation, where the conferences for the past 
three years have been mainly concerned with this topic. 

But what is meant by advertising effectiveness? In the 
interests of defining the term, the question might be 
asked, “Effectiveness in doing what?” At the risk of over- 
simplification, it might be considered that advertising has 
missions in two main areas, where the objectives are 
different. 

Product advertising has as its purpose the creation of a 
favorable attitude toward the product on the part of 
consumers or the actual inducement of them to buy. 

Public relations advertising (or good-will, institutional, 
corporate-image advertising, call it what you will) has 
as its purpose the promulgation of an idea. This idea may 
be simply a more favorable attitude by employees, secu- 
rity holders, government officials, customers, or the gen- 
eral public toward an advertiser's business philosophy 
and principles. It is not usually coupled with the direct 
offer of goods or services. 

It is easier to measure the effectiveness of public rela- 
tions advertising than product advertising. Although a 
public relations message may be more complex than a 
message about the simple virtues of dentifrices or dog 
foods, its acceptance is not complicated in the mind of 
the audience by price, availab‘lity, flavor, dealer enthu- 
siasm, competitive technological improvements, or any 
of the other factors that affect the consumer’s acceptance 
of a product. For this reason, the effectiveness of public 
relations advertising can frequently be measured ade- 
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quately by public opinion polls, in which the target audi. 
ence’s attitude can be probed by deft questions. 

The measurement of the effectiveness of product adver. 
tising is a much more complicated business. One of the 
speakers at the ARF meeting last month told how DuPon 
had been able to measure the effectiveness of its adver 
tising in helping to establish brand share of a market 
Although this experiment was costly and lasted for several 
months, the speaker admitted that no effort had been 
made to gauge various factors that might have influenced 
the power of the advertising, such as merits of media 
changes in product quality characteristics or packaging 
changes in the general economic pattern of consumption 

It is the influence of many related factors that makes it 
so hard to judge the selling effectiveness of an advertising 
campaign, and the factors change with every new cam 
paign that is launched. 

However, there are some parts of the problem that can 
be judged more simply and relatively accurately. 

One is copy effectiveness. Is an advertisement seen and 
read? Is a broadcast commercial heard or seen? Can the 








believability; are they convincing? : 

One is media effectiveness. How does a medium, ad 
how do different media, relatively, secure exposure for the e 
message, give it an opportunity to be seen or heard? And, Ff 
of course, there are many other factors in respect to media 
effectiveness, such as those characteristics of audiences 
that are of most value to individual advertisers. 

The attention of readers of this issue of MEDIA/scOPE 
is invited to four items that touch upon these matters: 
“Media Performance vs. Copy Performance,” by Alfred 
Politz; “How to Count the Readers of a Business Publice 
tion,” by Howard G. Sawyer; the account of last months 
conference of the ARF under the title, “Management Chal: 
lenges to Research,” and “Which Medium Sold Mor 
Flowers?” by Dr. Jaye S. Niefeld. 

Mep1A/scope will never present the problem of adver 
tising effectiveness complete in one issue, but over all it 
issues it will keep on chewing at the problem. 


Media/ scope, November 18 
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lnget the features. The Ladies’ Home Journal already has the best ones in 
Today we're talking figures. The Journal like any lady, rarely 
trows her chest out- but her statistics will knock your eye out.As reported 
y ABC for the six months ending with June, the Journal has the largest 
tireulation of any women's magazine...averaging 6,279,365. She also has the 


the bag. 


Today we want to concentrate on figures 
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lagest average number of subscriptions (4,586,086) and the most newsstand 
wles (1,693,279). / She was beautiful in July and August, breath-taking in 
‘tember: newsstand sales measured over 1,900,000*. October's total smashed 

record for every woman's magazine: 6,545,000*. On the average, every 
sue Of the Journal this year is bought by 500,000 more women than the 
mresponding issue last year. / All of which means that the Journal is 
in the advertiser's favor. 
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When the Journal speaks-women listen 
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